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America Offers 
Nine-point Plan 


To Reduce Arms 
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To Defensive Basis 


Nations of Western World 
Prepared for International 
Life, Ambassador Gibson 
Tel!ls Conference 


A nine-point program for the limitation | 


of armament was proposed to the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference at Geneva 


Feb. 9 by the acting chief of the Ameri- | 


can Delegation, Hugh S. Gibson, American 
Ambassador to Belgium. 


A copy of Ambassador Gibson’s address 
was cabled to the Department of State 


and made public in full text 
American Program Outlined 


The nine points of the American dis- | 


armament program are as follows: : 
1. Consideration of the draft convention 


for disarmament, which was prepared by | 


the Preparatory Commission for Disarma- 
ment, as the basis of a disarmanient 
treaty. ® 

2. Prolongation of the London and 
Washington naval treaties. 


3. A proportional reduction of the naval! | 


figures agreed upon in the London and 
Washington Naval Treaties. ; 
4. The total abolition of submarines:. 


5. The protection of civilians from aerial | 


bombing. 

6. Abolition of lethal gases and bacte- 
riological warfare. 

7. The measurement of armed forces 
on the basis of maintenance of internal 
order plus some suitable contingent for 
defense. 

8. A special restriction for tanks and 
heavy mobile guns which are for a pe- 
culiarly offensive c:\vracter. 


9. Limitation of expenditure on materiel | 


as a complementary method to direct 


militation. 
Western Nations Declared Peaceful 


Ambassador Gibson also informed the 
Disarmament Conference that the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere “have long 
since prepared themselves for an interna- 
tional life,” and that “not a single Amer- 
ican nation possesses an army which 
brings fear to its neighbors.” 7 

The nine points which Ambassador Gib- 
son proposed is not a hard and fast pro- 
gram, according to an oral statement 
made on behalf of the American Govern- 
ment. In other words, the United States 


does not ask the acceptance of every point | 


in it or nothing, as was asked of the 
French program put forward at Geneva. 
The American proposals are merely some 


ideas which the United States betieves will | 
contribute to practical limitation of arma- | 


ment, it was explained. 
Naval Conference in 1935 


The reason for proposing an extension 
of the Washington and London Naval 
Treaties, it was stated orally, is because 
a naval conference was scheduled to be 
held in 1935 and it is believed that this 
would be too soon after the Geneva Con- 
ference. How soon another conference 
should be called is uncertain, it was 
stated, but the League has a provision 
that there shall be a reconsideration of 
arms not to exceed 10 years apart. 

The American opposition to bacterio- 
logical warfare means opposition to war- 
fare by the spreading of germs which 
was started toward the ending of the 
World War when attempts were made to 
spread disease among cattle, it was statec 
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Early Independence 


For Filipinos Asked 


Time to Adjust Trade Urged 
By Representative Welch 


The people of the Philippine Islands, 
having demonstrated ability to govern 
themselves, should be accorded that right 
without unnecessary delay, Representative 
Welch (Rep.), of San Francisco, Calif., 


told the House Committee on Insular Af- | 


fairs, Feb. 9. “If independence is granted,” 
he said, “they should be given sufficient 


4 time to adjust their foreign trade to our 


tariffs before taking the reins of their 
own government.” 

Resident Commissioner Osias 
ist). of Balaoan, Philippine Islands, reiter- 
ated his plea for independence. The Sec- 
retary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, will be a 
witness Feb. 10, it was’announced by the 
Committee. 

Mr. Welch, who is a member of the 
Committee, said trade interests deserve 
consideration and human interest should 
come before trade interests. “The present 
migration of Filipino laborers in unlimited 
numbers to the United States,” he said, 
“is a problem that should be settled at 
this session of Congress, and any bill 
changing the status of 


ing Philippine immigrants from entering 
the United States. 

“For the sake of our social and economci 
welfare, we should release the Philippines 
and give those people complete independ- 
ence,” he added. “President McKinley and 
other Presidents have favored Philippine 
independence. Both our great nationai 
parties have declared in favor of it. Con- 
gress should now : .uthorize it.” 

Mr. Welch said that when the islands 
were acquired by the United States, Con- 
gress did not make their inhabitants citi- 
zens of the United States undoubtediv 
“because Congress did not intend the 
Filipinos were to merge with our popula. 
tion and remain under the same Gov- 
cznment permanently.” 

“To those who object to Filipino ex- 
clusion on ethical grounds,” Mr. Welch 
continued, “I can say that there is far 
more justification for denying the Fili- 
Pinos the privilege of free entry to the 
United States than there was for with- 
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| Building Contracts 


Total 79 Millions . 
Offered in Senate 


By Mr. Couzens 


Awards During January Are 
Announced by President’s 
Organization 


UBLIC and semipublic works contract 

awards amounting to $79,440,489 were 
reported to the Public Works Section of 
the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief during January, it was 
announced Feb. 9 by Fred C. Croxton, As- 
sistant Director. 

The addition of this amount brought the 
total of contract awards reported since 
Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,969,637,438. 

This amount of $79,440,489 worth of con- 
tract awards covers 888 projects in 43 
States and the District of Columbia, and 
includes Federal, State, county and mu- 
nicipal construction, bridges, roads, 
streets, sewers, water supply, hospitals, and 
other types of public and semipubrzic 
projects. 

(The list of projects by States and locali- 
ties issued by the Organization is printed 
in full text on page 8.) 


Recapturable Excess 
Of Railroad Income 
Set at 361 Millions: 


| 
—_——_——— | 


Pp 





Amounts Claimed as Due for | 
11-year Period Estimated 
By Commissioner East- 
man at House Hearing 


The estimated recapturable excess in- 
come of all the railroads in the United 
States for the period 1920 to 1930, inclu- 
sive, was placed at $361,465,815 by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Feb. 9. 
daring continued hearings before 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
'Commerce of the House on two bills (H. 
'R. 7116 and H. R. 7117), which propose 
}amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
| Act. 
| Commissioner Eastman said this total 
is made up of $336,443,378 for class I rail- 


by The 


United 
Corporation 





| 
| 


\Suggests 375-million Fund 

To Be Apportioned by the 
| President to Governors | 
| Who Apply for Aid | 


‘Road Building as Help, 
| To Worker Discussed 


|Senator Walsh Says That Most} 
| Of Highway Cost Would Go 


| ToLaborers Through Wages; | 
| Senator Blaine Disagrees 





! 


Senator Johnson Offers Bill to! 


ernment in default on 


Senate Feb. 9 by Senator Johnson (‘(Rep.), 


by the Finance Committee of the ‘sale of 


On F oreign Loans 


Prohibit Transactions With 
Nations in Default 


BILL (S. 3587) to 
transactions with 


prohibit financial 
any foreign gov- 
its obligations to 
introduced in the 


£ | 


the United States was 


of California, who sponsored the resolu- 
tion resulting in the recent investigation 


foreign securities in this country. 

The California Senator made the fol- 
— statement in connection with his 
bill: ‘ 

“Many individuals and officials abroad 
are blithely and merrily suggesting that 
the debts due the United States from for- 
eign governments will never be paid. 
Perhaps the proposed enactment may 
have a different effect.” 

Senator Johnson's bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee follows 
in full text: 

That hereafter it shall be unlawful for 
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Five-day Week Army Ready to Sell Tax Estimates 


5 


Asked in Petition | 
Of Labzr Group 


Cessation of Wage Cutting 
Also Urged on President 
By 100 Representatives 
Of Workers’ Associations 


Surplus Clothin ) 

ee saben , ; | Revised Upward 
Mr. Hurley Says Supplies Will | euae 
By 455 Million 


S Be Distributed at Half Price 

4 ar s i to | ° 
HE War Department has agreed ‘Total Increase in 
Committee on Military Affairs that the | 
Department sell its surplus clothing to| 
charitable organizations for the relief cf | 
the needy at prices equal to 50 per cent 
of the prices now prevailing, it was an- 
|nounced in the House Feb. 9. 
Representative Thomason (Dem.), of E} 


so, Tex., ember of the Committee,| Prey] . : 
aa a letior which the Cceumnittee Ghair- | Pr ev1ious Expec tation 
Not Realized, He Says 


Taxation 


Needed to Balance 1933 
Budget Is 1,241 Million, 
Asserts Ogden L. Mills 


To Needy 
carry out a suggestion of the House | 


e - e 
Direct Appropriations 

|man, Representative McSwain (Dem.), of | 

Declared Not a Dole Greenville, S. C., has received from the | 

imi 2 Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley,| 
{dated Feb. 8. The letter from Secretary 
Hurley follows in full text: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of Feb. 4, with which you inclose a reso- 
luction adopted by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs suggesting that the Secretary 
of War sell surplus clothing to charitable | 
‘ organizations for the relief of the needy | 


Declares That Treasury Still 
Desires Retention in Bill of 
Retroactive Features as Orig- 
inally Suggested 


Program of Economic and Leg- 
islative Relief for More Than 
Eight Million Unemployed 
Is Submitted 





During the debate in the Senate, Feb.;/any person within the United States or 
9, on unemptoyment relief, Senator! any place subject to the jurisdiction of 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, offered an the United States to loan to, or purchase 
amendment to the pending La Follette-| or sell the bonds or other obligations of, 


the | 





roids, $15,929,742 for class II, $2,259,- 
033 fo: class sIII, and $6,833,659 for class 
IV, or switching and terminal roads. The 
| statistics. he explained, are merely “rough 
estimates” of what the Commission be- 
lieves to be due under section 15a of the 
| Act. The claims have not yet actually 
}ccen made agaist the carriers, he said. 


Van Sweringen Lines Lead 


railroad -was that. involving the prop- 
erties of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
which amounted to $47,779,611 for the 
ll-year period. Tle Van Sweringen lines 
|east of the Mississippi River—the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, the Nickel Plate, the Pere 
Marquette and Hocking Valley, and not 
including the Erie—have a total estimated 
claim of $66,771,355 against them. 

The second largest estimated recapture 
claim is that against the Norfolk & West- 
|ern, and amounts to $42,106,462. Other 
esitmates of recapturable excess from 
class I railroads are: 

Estimates for Other Roads 

St. Louis-San Francisco, $19,556,512; 
| Duluth, Missabe & Northern, $25,462,836; 
Southern, $15,838,881; Reading, $13,749,555; 
Santa Fe, $11,015,315; Atlantic Coast 
Line, $9,722,431; Nickel Plate, $8,817,555; 
Union Pacific, $8.363,047; Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, $7,556,520; Virginian, $7,364,770: 
New Haven, $1.966.710; Lehigh & New 
England, $1,425,271; Hocking Valley, $5,- 
241,114; Pere Marquette, $4,933,075; New 
York Central, $4,842,577; Texas & Pacific, 
$4,183,231; Kansas City Southern, $3.- 
712,402; Baltimore & Ohio, $3,211,587; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, $3,319,671; Dela- 
ware & Hudson, $2,476,627; Wabash, $2,- 
367,155; St. Louis-Southwestern, $1,966,- 
710; Denver & Rio Grande Western, $1,- 
263,075; Western Maryland, $1,201.965; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $1,185,- 
185; Seaboard Air Line, $1,094,540; Great 
Northern, $782,720; Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, $685,850; Southern Pacific. 
$452,089. 
| Commissioner Eastman told the Com- 
| mittee that although only about $10,000,- 
000 of excess income actually has been 
paid into the Government's contingent 
fund, the Commission has issued 97 tenta- 
tive reports involving $25,000,000 and has 
almost completed 23 more. involving $26,- 
000,000. 

He explained that ihe estimates of re- 
}capturable excess income are based on 
|valuations reached by the O'Fallon 
|/method, which has been condemned by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
He pointed out that under that method 
the Commission had tentative claims of 
about $1,000,000 each against the Seaboard 
Air Line and Florida East Coast railroads, 
both of which are in receivership. By us- 
ing the method followed in the Richmond, 
| Fredericksburg & Potomac case, which is 
; the second “test” case on recapture, said 
|Mr. Eastman, both the claims against the 
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Nearly 32,000 Aliens Register 


The largest estimated claim against any | 


Costigan bill (S. 3045) in the nature of 
a second substitute bill, which would ap- 
propriate $375,000,000 for relief purposes 
to be allocated by the President to the 
Governors of the States making applica- 
tion therefor. 

Attention was focused on the road-build- 
ing method of relief by Senator Walsh 
(‘Dem.), of Montana, one of the joint 


| authors of the first substitute for the La- 


Follette-Costigan bill. He sought to refute 


| arguments hitherto made by Senators La 


Foilette (Rep.), or Wisconsin, and Costi- 

gan (Dem.), of Colorado, by asserting that 

about 85 per cent of funds expended in 

road building were used to pay labor. 
Work on Highways 

Opposing this view was Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, who offered statis- 
tics to prove his statement that “little 
good can be accomplished in the way otf 
unemployment relief’ by requiring ex- 
penditures of funds for highway con- 
struction. Senator Blaine maintained that 
the proposed appropriation of $125,000,000 
for the remainder of the current fiscal 
year would provide work for only 14,00€ 
men per month. 

The La Follette-Costigan bill would ap- 
propriate $375,000,000 for direct use, while 
the substitute proposal would double the 
amount of the appropriation, apportioning 
half of the amount to road construction 
and the remainder for loans to States un- 
able to care for their unemployment 
needs. 

Method of Distribution 


Senator Walsh and Senator Bulkley 


| concerns the method to be used in distri- 
bution of the relief. 

The Ohio Senator joined with Senator 
Walsh in praising the works of Senators | 
La Follette and Costigan for placing the | 
| question of unemployment relief in bold 
fashion before Congress, but each insisted 
|the coauthors of the bill had elected to 
| follow the wrong course in choosing direct 
relief. Their discussion included, also, 
| further criticism of the Federal adminis- 
trative practices “by bureaucrats” as an 
added argument against centering control 
of the funds in Washington. 


Need for Relief 


Senator Walsh, a joint author with| 
Senators Black ‘Dem.), of Atabama, and 
Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, of the substitute, 
told the Senate at the outset that no dif- 
ference of opinion existed respecting the 
need for relief. The only issue, then, he 
said, was, over the manner in which it 
should be dispensed. | 

The Montana Senator related his con- | 
vicition that people want work and not 
charity. He believed that this obtained 
among the vast majority of men and} 
women, however destitute they may be. 

Senator Walsh said there had been dis- 
cussion in the Senate and elsewhere of the 
dangers of a dole. He declared there was 
no reason for it, “because no one here 
proposes a dole,” 

“What has been proposed is relief for} 
the needly, only,” he explained. “That| 
is quite different than a dole.” 

Senator Walsh suggested that one of the 
most successful ways of providing work) 
was road building. Accordingly, he said, 
proponents of the substitute had elected | 
to use that plan. He was aware that it 
would not meet the full demand but he 
maintained that an expanded road build- 
ing program would serve to give work to 
thousands and to that extent would re- 
lieve the burden on local charitable or- 
ganizations. 

Questioned by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, regarding the amount of funds 
‘that would “reach labor,” Senator Walsh 
dectared that “85 per cent goes to labor, 
either directly or indirectly.” | 

“It has been said here,” Senator Walsh 
continued, “that only 15 percent of an 
appropriation goes to labor. That is true 
of the labor used on the road construc- 
tion job alone. But that figure does not | 
contemplate the use of labor in manu- | 
facture of the materials, or the transpor- | 
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(Dem.), of Ohio, another of the authors | 
|of the substitute, argued that the whote | 
| question before the Senate at this time | 





For Legal Status in America 


NEARLY 32,000 aliens who had no 
~* record of entry into the United 
States have been granted a legal status 
through registration in the past two and 
a half years, and obnoxious and distress- 
ing conditions that in some instances 
have existed more than half a century 
are being corrected, it was stated orally 
Feb. 8 at the Department of Labor. 
Registrations during the last half of, 
1931 totaled 7,394. 

These aliens, it was explained, could 
not be deported because of the length 
of their residence in this country, and 
they could not become citizens because 
they had no record of admission fér 
| permanent residence. Many of them ap- 
| parently entered at established ports on 
| the border when their admissions would 

not have been recorded because of sys- 

tems then in operation. 

The following additional information 

| Was made available: 

Many of the aliens who are now being 
registered have established themselves 
in their communities as respectable citi- 
zens, many have married and raised 
families. An additiona: hardship on 
them has been the fact that they could 
not leave the United States without be- 


| 
| 


| 


ing required on 
all the procedure 
coming to this country for 
time. 

Only aliens, who entered the United 
States prior to June 3, 1921, and who 
have remained here since are eligible 
for registration. They must _ prove 
however, that they are not deportable 
under any provision of the law, that 
they are eligible to naturalization and 
that they are persons of good moral 
character. 

Another group of aliens should be ex- 
tended the benefits of the registration act 
in the opinion of Harry E. Hui, the 
Commissioner General of Immigration. 
In it are those persons who entered the 
country between June 3, 1921, and July 
1, 1924, the daie of the present quota 
law. A large number of persons fall in 
this category and are not now deport- 
able because of their unrecorded entry 
alone, as the statute of limitations per- | 
mitting their removal has expired. | 

Thus no action ‘to legalize their 
entry while they remain in this country 
is permitted, and no action to effect 
their deportation can be taken unless 


returning to undergo 
necessary for aliens 
the first 
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| any 


foreign government, including any 


default in the payment of its obligations, 
or any part thereof, to the Government 
and-or people of the United States. 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall upon conviction thereof be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both. 

Section 2. As used in this act, the term 
“person” includes individuals, partnership, 
corporation, or association. 


Western Grain Rate 
Case to Be Reopened 
For Further Hearing 


Action Taken by I. C. C. in 


Compliance With Order} 


Of Supreme Court Which 
| Annulled Schedules 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
;on Feb. 9 reopened the so-called “Western 
{Grain Rate Case” for further considera- 
;tion and rehearing in compliance with an 
order of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which annulled an order of the 
Commission. re@cing the freight rates.on 
grain and grain products shipped from 
western origins to transcontinental desti- 
nations, and for export. ‘(Docket No. 
17000, Part 7.) 

The Supreme Court held that the Com- 
mission's decision was based upon a rec- 
ord which was concluded on Sept. 22, 
1928, and that in view of the changed 
economic conditions since that date the 
railroads are entitled to a reconsideration 
of the proceedings. 

Hearing Not Yet Fixed 


The reduced rates ordered by the Com- 
mission became effective on Aug. 1, 1931, 
and would cost the railroads approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 annually, according to 
the carriers’ estimates. 

The reopened proceedings, according to 
the Commission's order, will deal solely 


with the general question of changed con- | 


ditions affecting the grain traffic subse- 
quent to the conclusion of the Commis- 
sion’s record in the case in 1928. 
No date has been set for the first hear- 
ing in the reopened proceedings. 
Commission’s Order 
The Commission's order reopening the 


|case follows in full text: 


No. 17000.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States having, on Jan. 4, 
in The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. v. The United 
States, The Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission et al., directed the United States | 


District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois to issue an injunction, as prayed 
by the petitioners, against the original 
order of July 1, 1930, and the supplemental 


order of April 13, 1931, (as postponed each | 
in effective date by appropriate supple- | 


mental orders to Aug. 1, 1931), heretofore 
entered by the Commission in the above- 
entitled proceeding; and the Commission 
having, in response to such decision va- 
cated its orders in this proceeding, and 
having, in response to applications of the 
carriers, authorized the cancellation of 
the prescribed rates, rules and practices, 
and the establishment of the rates, rules 
and practices that were in effect on July 
31, 1931, both on 10 days’ notice; and upon 
further consideration of the record in this 
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Statement Explained 
On Health Agency 


Consolidation Advised Only by 


Part of White House Group 


Recommendations for the transfer of all 
major Federal health activities to the 


Public Health Service, as set forth in a re-| 


port of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection recently 
made public, were not made by the Con- 
ference but by one committee, asserts 
Katharine F. Lenroot, acting chief of the | 
Children's Bureau. | 

The report, appearing under the title of | 
“Public Health Organization” as part of | 
investigations of Section II of the Con- 
ference under the chairmanship of Hugh 
S. Cumming, M. D., recommended a con- 
solidation of all major heazth activities of 
the Federal Government under one agency. 
It suggested the transfer of certain ma-| 


| ternity, infancy, and hygenie functions of | 


the Children’s Bureau to the Public Health 


| Service. E. L. Bishop, Tennessee State Com- 


of Health was chairman of the | 


missioner 
committee on public health organization | 
which presented the report. ‘A summary}: 
of the recommendations appeared in the 
issue of Feb. 8.) Miss Lenroot’s state- 
ment made public by the Children's Bu- 
reau follows in full text: . 
Katharine F. Lenroot, acting chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, states that the White} 
House Conference on Child Health and| 
Protection did not recommend transfer of 
al: major health activities of the Federal 
Government to the Public Health Service, 
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political subdivision thereof, while such! 
government or political subdivision is in| 


Any | 


| 


1932, | 


s 

An appeal for economic and legislative 
relief was laid before President Hoover 
Feb. 9 by a group of more than 100 rep- | 
resentatives of labor, headed by William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, proposing the immediate 
establishment of the five-day week and 
cessation of wage cutting in addition to 
direct relief appropriations. 

The appeal declared that the laboring 


|; people could not be expected to under- 
; Stand a failure on the part of Congress 


to afford relief to the 8,300,000 | 
ployed persons in the country when Con- 
gress has so readily appropriated millions 
for the relief of capital and industry. 


Not Considered as Dole 


“We do not consider the appropriation 
|of the Federal relief to supply food, cloth- | 
|ing and shelter in this great emergency 
}to millions of starving men, women and 
children as a dole,” the appeal stated. 
| In urging an adequate Federal appro- | 
|priation to meet the demands of the ex- 
isting economic situation, the appeal said: | 

“We make this appeal in the name and | 
|in behalf of the hungry, suffering men, 
women and children whose plight is di- 
rectly traceable to unemployment.” 
| 


Five-day Week Favored 


In addition to advocating the, five-day, 
week and the discontinuance of wage- 
cutting, the labor representatives pro- 
|posed that business executives create ad- 
| ditional positions, that efforts be made to 
| keep boys and girls in school and that 
loca! post-graduate courses be provided 
| for those finishing school. An appeal also 
was made for enactment of injunction re- 
| lief legislation. 

The appeal follows in part: 

“Many members of organized labor who 
}are working have been and are contrib- | 
uting a large percentage of their earnings 
| to assist their fellow-workers who are un- 
employed. Others are sharing the very 
limited amount of work available. In these 
| ways many millions of dollars have been 
|; contributed by the members of organized 
labor toward helping their associate fel- 
| low workers who have been unemployed 
| during the last two vears. They will con- 
tinue to render all assistance possible 
}and to do all that lies within their power 
to relieve human distress and intense suf- 
But the need is too great. The 
number of unemployed is constantly in- 
| creasing. More than 8,300,000 were suf- 
{fering from enforced idleness during the 
|month of January. Local relief agencies 
have found the task too great. Adequate 
|relief can not be and is not being sup- 

plied. 


\ 


| 


| fering. 


Use of Nation’s Resources 


“The entire resources of the Nation 
must be brought into action and must be 
utilized in order to meet and deal ade- 
quately with this emergency. The local 
|}communities, the States and the Nation 
must all do their part, responding in full 
;}measure to the demands of the occasion. 
It does not seem reasonable for the Fed- | 
eral Government to deny relief to men, 
women and children suffering from unem- 
ployment when it is clearly evident that 
local and State relief agencies are unable 
to meet the requirements of the situation. 

“The masses of the people will feel 
that Congress has utterly failed to meas- 
ure up to its duties and responsibilities 
if, while in session as it now is, during 
© period of great national emergency it 
fails to appropriate funds to supply food, 
clothing and shelter to millions of suffer- 
ing, starving people. The billions of dol- 
lars which Congress has provided for the 
purpose of aiding banks, corporations and 
business institutions will stand out in 
sharp, deprecating contrast if Congress 
fails to promptly help the needy and the 
hungry. The huge sums thus appropriated 
to aid capital can not and will not feed 
and clothe flungry people. Surely Con- 
gzess can not afford to subject itself to 
the charge that it speedily appropriated 
billions for capital and nothing for the 
| hungry. Human values and human needs 
showa be given first rather than sec- 
ondary consideration. 

“The local relief agencies in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland and De- 
troit have found the task too great. For 
instance, in New York, 250,000 families 
are in immediate need of relief while 
| 100,000 are receiving assistance. In Phil- 
adelphia the number dependent on relief 
has risen from 3,000 in December, 1930, 
| to 43,000 in December, 1931. Philadelphia 


| [Continued on Page 
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at prices equal to 50 per cent of the prices 
now prevailing. 

“Your letter and this resolution have re- 
ceived the very careful consideration of 
the War Department and I am happy to 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


House Vote Is Urged 
On Plan to Prohibit 


Export of Munitions 


Mr. Fish Says He Will Ask 
Action Despite Committee 
Ruling to Defer Hearing 
On His Resolution 


After the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on Feb. 9 voted to defer hearings 
on the Fish resolution (H. J. Res. 270), 
to prohibit the exportation of arms and 
munitions from the United States to war- 
ring pations, Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y., stated he would try to 
obtain enough signatures to bring up his 
resolution for a vote in the House. 

His intention to introduce a resolution 


requesting the American delegates to the | 


disarmament conference at Geneva to 


enter into multilateral agreement not to} 


sell or export arms or munitions to for- 


| eign countries, also was announced by Mr. 


Fish. 
Data, Stfight on Treaties 

The postponement of hearings on Mr. 
Fish’s resolution was voted by the House 
Committee in executive session, while a 
group of representatives of interested or- 
ganizations, mostly women, waited to tes- 
tify. The Committee decided to defer the 
hearings until after it had obtained in- 
formation on treaties with other countries. 

The Committee Chairman, Representa- 
tive Linthicum (Dem.). of Baltimore, Md., 
explained orally that the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, asked that ac- 
tion be deferred pending information re- 
garding treaties between the United States 
and foreign countries. Mr. Linthicum said 
the Fish resolution is in accord with the 
act of Congress of Jan. 31, 1922, on the 
same subject, and that he hopes later 
there may be a hearing of those who want 
to present their views. For the present, 
however, he said, the Committee by vote 
has decided not to accord any hearings. 


Miss Dorothy Detzer, of Washington, D. | 


C., executive secretary of the Women's 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, who had marsha‘led most of the wit- 
nesses, protested to Mr. Linthicum that 
they came from other cities on expectation 
of being heard and asked what actuated 
the refusal to hear them. “Is it the muni- 
tion people back of it?” she asked. “It 
was the chemical people back of a 
former postponement.” 

ChairmanLinthicum explained that there 
was nothing of that sort back of the action, 
but it was to await further information 
from the Department of State and was in 
accord with a suggestion from the Secre- 
tary of State. He told the group that he 
favored the resolution but the Committee 
had adopted a motion against hearings at 
this time. “Don’t blame the Chairman; 
he’s for it,” Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
Garrison, N. Y., author of the resolution, 
declared. 

Among the group were Miss Detzer, Miss 
Jeannette Rankin, of Washington, D. C., 
formerly Representative in Congress from 
Montana; her sister, Miss Rankin, of East 
Orange, N. J.; William Stone, of Wash- 
ington, representing the Inter-Organiza- 
tion Council, comprising 41 peace organi- 
zations working for disarmament; Ernest 
Votaw, of Philadelphia, Pa., representing 
the Society of Friends; L. M. Lady, of 
Gettysburg, Pa., representing the Ira E, 
Lady Post, American Legion, of Bigler- 
vitle, Pa 

The Fish resolution would amend the 
1922 Act by adding a section providing 
that whenever the President or Congress 
announce that in any country conditions 
of domestic violence or of international 
violence or conflict exist or are threatened, 
which may be promoted by use of arms 
or munitions from the United States, it 
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‘Postal Deficit for Seven Months 


Shows Increase of $100,000 Daily 


INCE the beginning of the fiscal year 

1932, the United States postal service 
has cost the Government approximately 
$400,000 a day, an average daily increase 
of about $100,000 over the first seven 
months of the fiscal year 1931, according 
to figures made public Feb, 9 at the Post 
Office Department. 

With postal receipts at the 50 se- 
lected and 50 industrial offices for the 
first seven months of the current fisca? 
year averaging ncariy 10 per cent less 
than for the corresponding period of 
1931, it was explained orally, the postal 
deficit has just passed the $100,000,000 
mark. Figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for Feb. 6 place the deficiency so 
far this year at $105,000,000, as compared 
to but $65,000,000 on the same date of 


and official records ‘at the Department: 

From July 1, 1930, to Feb. 1, 1931, the 
Government lost about $300,000 daily in 
conducting the postal service. During 
the corresponding period of the current 
fiscal year, the daity average loss has 
jumped to approximately $405,000. 

The average monthly decrease of 
postal receipts at the 50 industrial offices 
for the seven-month period ended Jan. 
31, 1932, was 9.66 per cent beneath re- 
ceipts for the corresponding period of 
last fiscal year. At the 50 selected of- 
ces, the average monthly decrease 
amounied to 10.11 per cent. The aver- 
age decrease for the 100 offices was 
9.88 per cent. 

The greatest drop came in January, 
1932, when the decrease averaged nearly 
15 per cent below 1931 figures. Octo- 


| spite 





1931. 
‘The following additional information 
was made available in oral statements | 


ber, 1931, was also a bad month, re- 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
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Additional taxes amounting to $1,241,- 
000,000 will be necessary to balance the 
| budget for the fiscal year 1933, it is shown 
in figures submitted to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means Feb. 9 by 
Odgen L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

This is an increase of $455,000,000 above 
the amount originally submitted by the 
Treasury on the basis of estimates made in 
November, and is brought about due to the 
developments since that time, according to 
Acting Chairman Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri- 
cus, Ga., of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, said. 


Anticipated Return, 


Mr. Mills’ figures show that the esti- 
mated deficit is now $321,000,000 more than 
it was in November, 1932, and that the 
| decline in the anticipated return from 
| the original Treasury tax program is esti- 
;}mated at $134,000,000. 
| Mr. Mills, following an executive meet- 
ting of the Committee at which he was 
present, stated orally that the revised es- 
timates were made necessary because “our 
anticipations were not realized.” He ex- 
| ptained that the “January low was lower 
| than we had anticipated,” and for that 
reason the original plan had to be altered, 

Explanation by Mr. Mills 


Mr. Mills explained orally at the Treas- 
ury Department that Treasury officials had 
revised their estimates of revenue receipts 
for the current fiscal year in the light of 
collections thus far. On the basis of 
these new estimates revenue calculations 
under the tax program recommended by 
the Treasury, also had to be revised. 

The new estimates, Mr. Mills said, ree 
| veal the shortage to which he referred, 
|The Treasury, he added, still desires to 
maintain the retroactive provision in the 
new revenue bill. 


Other Estimates 

It was also stated orally by Mr. Crisp, 
following the executive meeting of fthe 
Committee, that on request of the Commit- 
tee Mr. Mills had furnished estimates on 
“other things not in the table,” but that 
those estimates were not placed in the 
table because it is not thought best to 
give them out at this time. 

The full text of Mr. Crisp’s statement 
follows: 

“On the basis of the estimates submitted 
to Congress in the annual report of the 


i # 
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‘Russian Purchases 


Aid American Trade 


Exports of Metal Working Ma- 
chinery Increase in Year 


Metal-working machinery, because of 
heavy purchases by the Soviet Union, was 
| the only classification of industrial ma- 
|chinery exports from the United States 
that increased in 1931, when total indus- 
trial machinery exports were valued at 
| $140,000,000, as compared to $221,000.000 in 
| 1930 and $257,000,00 in 1929, according to 
|} a statement issued Feb. 9 by the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Despite general curtailment of industrial 
activity throughout the world during 1931, 
the United States sold its foreign cus- 
tomers $140,000,000 worth of industrial ma- 
chinery, according to J. E. Walsh of the 
Commerce Department's Industrial Ma- 
chinery Division. 

There was a decided drop, however, as 
|}compared with former years. By value 
| 1929 set the peak figure of $257,000,000, 
while 1930 showed an _ export total of 
| $221,000,000. 

Effect of Business Situation 

| A review of this trade during the past 
two years indicates that shipments abroad 
of industrial machinery began seriously to 
feel the effects of depressed world con- 
| ditions in July, 1930, when a steady de- 
|cline set in and continued to the end of 
; the year. At this point certain stabilizing 
|tendencies seemed to appear and the 
| month to month totals for the first three- 
quarters of 1931 remained fairly constant 
in comparison with the returns for the 
latter half of 1930. However, the last 
| quarter of 1931 witnessed a further reduc- 
| tion in the demand abroad far this type 
of equipment and the monthly*#totals reg- 
|istered decided decreases, although the 
year ended with a renewed upward tend- 
ency occurring in December. 

Decreases occurred in all classifications, 
| with the single exception of metal work- 
|ing machinery which advanced from $39,- 
| 351,000 in 1930 to $40,030,000 in 1931. The 
gain of almost $1,000,000 registered by the 
latter type of equipment is largely ac- 
counted for by continued heavy pur- 
chases on the part of Soviet Russia in 
connection with its industrialization pro- 
gram. Other prominent customers for 
this class of goods were the United King- 
dom, Canada, Germany and France. 

. Eports of Other Items Drop 

Thus the demand for high production 
tools and machines continues to be sup- 
plied chiefly from the United States, de- 
increased competition from Euro- 
pean countries. The quality of American 





|}mass production machinery of this type 


is widely recognized and even foreign 
competitors often find it necessary to use 
the superior type of American machine in 
preference to their own for volume pro- 
duction. The principal commodities in 
this trade were lathes, milling machines, 
gear cutting machines, drilling machines 
grinding machines, sheet and plate metal 
working machines and foundry and mold- 
ing equipment. 

Among the more important individual 
items to show the effects of world-wide 
industrial retrenchment the decline in ex- 
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Scientists Plan 
To Study Sun on 


~Sinai Mountai 


m 
| 


Smithsonian Institution Con-| 


siders Erecting Observa-| 
tory in Desert to Measure 
Solar Radiation 


In atmosphere believed to be the dryest | 
and most dust free in the Eastern Hemi- | 

here, atop Mt. St. Catherine 8,540 feet | 
above sea level in the Sinai desert, 
scientists of the Smithsonian Institution | 
may set up a solar observatory in an at- 
tempt to measure solar radiation accu-| 
rately enough to permit long-range 
weather forecasts for that half of the 
world, the Institution has just announced. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The Smithsonian Institution, seeking 
the highest, dryest accessible spot in the| 
Eastern Hemisphere, may establish a solar | 
observatory on top of the mountain peak 
in the desolate Sinai peninsula where 
Moses received the 10 commandments. 


Twelve Miles From Mt. Sinai 


Unable to find a suitable station for| 
exacting solar radiation measurements on | 
the African continent Alfred F. Moore) 
of the Smithsonian staff now is on his 
way to investigate the possibilities of Mt. 
St. Catherine which rises 8,540 feet above 
sea level out of the Sinai desert. This 
mountain is about 12 miles south of Mt. 
Sinai, whose summit tradition accepts as 
the place of the revelation described in| 
Exodus. 

The Biblical account, however, is vague 
and there has been considerable dispute 
among scholars. There has been a per- 
sistent tradition linking the Biblical story 
with the higher mountain. 

The search for a suitable solar observa- | 
tory site has beén long and disappointing. 
The Institution has just abandoned _ its 
station on Mt. Brukkaros in South West 
Africa after making observations there for 
the past five years. 

At the time of its establishment it was 
the best that could be found in a country 
with stable political conditions. But it 
has become steadily apparent that the er- 
rors due to unavoidable natural condi- 
tions—haze and terrific winds—were too} 

reat for the observations to be fully sat- 
Eractory. Through the continued interest | 
of John A. Roebling, Mr. Moore has been 
for a year in the field seeking a better 
station. 

Many Mountains Studied 

First he went to the volcanic Mt. Togo) 
in the Cape Verde Islands, but it proved | 
less suitable then Brukkaros. A heavy) 
haze from the Sahara desert almost con- 
tinually blankets it. Then he climbed five 
mountains in South Africa, some s dif- 
ficult of access. Some provided better 
conditions than the station then occupied 
but all had serious drawbacks. The only 
recourse left was to turn northward to) 
the desolate land through which the He-| 
brews passed. 

For years the astrophysical observatory | 
of the Smithsonian, under the direction | 
of Dr. Charles G. Abbot, has been meas- | 
uring daily the amount of solar radiation 
in different parts of the western hem-| 
isphere—at ashington, Table Mountain | 
in California, and Montezuma, Chile. 

This patient work is beginning to lead 
to important conclusions concerning va- 
riations in the earth’s weather. But the| 
observations must be made with the most | 
extreme accuracy under the most favor- | 
able conditions to have any value. | 

What is measured is the amount of heat 
from the sun that falls at any given time 
on a hypothetical black object with the| 
dimensions of a cubic centimeter, about | 
the size of backgammon dice, placed at 
the earth’s atmosphere. a 

Nobody, of course, can get to the limit 
of the atmosphere to place and observe) 
such a cube. It must be an imaginary | 
cube, with the amount of heat it absorbs 
measured somewhere on the earth's sur-| 
face. The radiation which actually comes 
through to the surface is far different in 
amount than that which would be re-! 
ceived by the hypothetical black body, be-| 
cause of the sy great complications 
brought about by the content of the at- 
mosphere itself. 


; Water Absorbs Radiation 

First, the air is full of water. Water 
absorbs radiation, especially at the lower 
edge of the spectrum from the limits of 
the visible red far into the invisible infra- 
red. It is essential to find a mountain 
in a desert where the water vapor will be 
at_a minmium. ; 

Secondly, the minute dust particles in 
the atmosphere raise havoc with the ra-| 
diation, peering it over the sky. So it 
is essential to have a high mountain) 
where there is a minimum of dust. | 

The combination is hard to find in the | 
Old World. Secretary Abbot himself set | 
out on the quest several years ago. He 
finally selected Mt. Brukkaros as the best | 
available, but with misgivings. It was dry 
enough, but it was too low. Dust parti- 
cles arose from the surrounding country. 

Hunting such a mountain ordinarily 
would be a difficult job because of the | 
bulk of the equipment necessary to make 
the peeiiney observations. In Mr.} 
Moore’s case this has been reduced to 
such an extent that he can carry it all 
on his back on the most difficult climbs. 

Some of the important observations | 
must be made with a spectroscrope, and 
he carries a new instrument which in- 
cludes one of these delicate devices en- 
closed in a small, short tube. By split- 
ting up the sun’s radiation into its com- 
ponent wave lengths this instrument 
measures what has been absorbed by the | 
water vapor in the atmosphere and this 
varies directly with the number of water 
particles. 

The actual result is read from the de- 
flections of a galvanometer needle so that 
no complicated computations are re- 
quired. Thus Mr. Moore is able to de- 
termine quickly the depth of the water | 
over a square centimeter if all the mois- | 
ture in a column a centimeter square ex- 
tending from the earth’s surface“fo the 
outer limits of the atmosphere were con- 
centrated at the surface. 
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Indictments Issued 


_ For Seed Loans 


Inquiry Indicates Fraud 
In Seed Transactions 


The Department of Justice investigation 
of seed loans made to farmers through 
the Department of Agriculture has re- 
sulted in 72 indict err in the State of 
Alabama, the Depa 
nounced, Feb. 9, . 9% 

The investigation, 
in every State Wi 
indieates that .w 
been. perpetrated 
cording to the stp 
in full text: 

As a result of 
tice’s investigation, | 
Department, 72 inte 
been returned in 
upon the Federal Ge 
tion with Federal se 
single county, Ho’ m. The offenses 
charged range frori udulent applica- | 
tions to conspiracies to obtain loans in 
the names of. fictitious persons. 

The evidence so far turned up by De- 
partment agents indicates that widespread | 
frauds were perpetrated upon the Gov- 
ernment in obtaining seed loans in other | 
parts of Alabama and neighboring States. | 
The inquiry by the Department will be | 
diligently continued. 


bans were made 
ad frauds; have 
¥ e transactions, ac- 

t, which follows 


apartment of Jus- 

ms stated at the 
mts have already 
charging frauds 
vermment in connec- 
@ loans made in a 
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Ho FROST and ice form and the 
characteristics of sleet, hail and soft 
hail or graupel are the subjects of pho- 
tographic studies which have been 4s- 
sembled by Dr. W. J. Humphreys, mete- 
orological physicist of the Weather Bu- 
reau, as part of the pictorial display 
in a book on snow crystals. The pho- 
tographs were taken with a micro- 
photographic camera by the late Wilson 
A. Bentley, of Vermont. From left to 
right, in the photographs reproduced 
above, the first, second, third sixth and 
eighth pictures are different manifes- 
tations of the development pf frost 
on verdure; the fourth and‘ seventh 





Labor Association 


Submits An Appeal 
For Five-Day Week 


Cessation of Wage Cutting) 
Also Urged on President 
By 100 Representatives | 
Of Workers’ Groups 
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estimates its need at $6,000,000 beyond 
that raised and there is no more money 
Funds raised from _ private; 
sources will be exhausted by May 1. In| 
Chicago relief funds will be exhausted | 
by Feb. 15. Eviction cases in that city| Every city, town and county should 
average 250 per day. In Cleveland the| make available the service of public health 
local relief funds are practically ex-|murses, who, as agents of the medical 
hausted while the need for help has sub- | profession and scientific knowledge, carry 
stantially increased. * * * |to the people the fundamental require- 
“Working people are thinking in more ad- | ments for good health, United States Pub- 
vanced terms. They no longer concede | lic Health Service stated Feb. 5. 
to industry the right to provide work at|, “Not until the priceless information 
will or to force millions of people into un-|!0cked up in textbooks and labora “e 
employment. They hold that the right to| 20d in the minds of men engaged in the 
work is a fundamenta‘ly sacred right and | a, 7 asian — 
propose to fight earnestly for the universal | MEC\ 2 
acceptance of this humane principle. In-| practice of the man in the workshop, the 


; . mother in the home, the teacher in the 
stead of forcing working people into idle- school, and the child on the playground, 


ness during periods of economic recession | wj}] it have any appreciable effect upon | 
labor demands that such adjustment in}the health of the people,” the Service | 
the number of days worked per week and| pointed out. The statement follows in 
the number of hours worked per day must| full text: 
take place so that all share equitably in 


Work 


of Public N ne 





Says the Public 


Service Forges Ahead 
In the last 50 years, science has made | 
emendous strides with respect to our 
knowledge and treatment of the human 


curity must be substituted for anxiety and tr 
uhemployment. The management of in- 
dustry, which has failed so miserably dur- 


ing this long-continued period of unem-' of important medical and public health | 


| ployment, must rise to new heights and | discoveries vitally affecting modern medi-| t 


assume “new positions, They must realize cal practice and greatly assisting public | 
that industry has an obligation to work-| health practice in 
ing people equal if not greaer than it owes | disease. It has been said that there is suf- 
to itself. ficient knowledge available today, if it 
| were applied, to bring about a great re-| 


Four Proposals K a 
; | i the amount of sickness and in 
“We reiterate the demands of labor ee. of deaths.. 


for the application of constructive work| The problem is to get this knowledge| 
remedies and policies in order to extend | disseminated to the people to whom it ap- | 
_ age = ee for mil-| plies, and have them apply os Not hod 
ons who are e. e propose: |the priceless information locked up in text- | 
“1. The immediate establishment of the books and laboratories and in the minds of | 
rr = week in both private and | men nee in red are = Secomes| 
public industry. science and preventive medicine becomes 
“2, A cessation of the wage cutting policy| the possession and practice of the man| 
which was relentlessly pursued during the |in the workshop, the mother in the home, | 
year 1931 and which has resulted in a|the teacher in the school, and the child on 
destruction of mass buying power andthe playground, will it have any appre- 
the creation of fear and distrust in the | cable ee ee a | 
minds of millions of e medics SE a 
women The pol Rete Be gen Mood eo sickness, to prolong life, and to 
is quickly recognized when we aoe promote health. Before the doctor can 
the fact that the wage losses of wage. | reach ne Ea, - a poone 
. ; ~|must realize e value of medical super- 
earners, with a corresponding reduction in| yision and the wisdom of seeking medical | 
buying _ amounted to $11,000,000,-| attention of the first appearance of | 
000 for the year 1931 as compared with|symptoms of physical derangement; they 
the year 1929. must learn to turn directly and immedi- 
“3. To create work opportunities by every | ately and immediately to medical men for 


| 


As Helpful in Promotion of Health 


‘Communities Should Supply Medical Agents to People, 


|structor, this messenger, this teacher in 


body and mind. There has been a wealth | 


the prevention of |i th 





pictures are of frozen raindrops or sleet, 
often called Winter hail; the fifth pic- 
ture shows graupel or soft hail—free-air 
wads of rime presumably built up on 
snow crystals; in the ninth and last 
feet is shown the development of 
rost crystals on a plank. Conical snow, 
described in an article by Mr. Bentley 
in the October number of the Monthly 
Weather Review, organ of the Weather 
Bureau, is assumed by Dr. Humphreys 
to be a form of graupel or soft hail; 
conical snowflakes are explained in the 
article as built up mainly from count- 
less undercooled cloud droplets that 
have frozen loosely together. 


est s Described } 


Studies of Frost, Sleet and Ice Formation | Third Relief Plan | 


Offered in Senate 
By Mr. Couzens 


Suggests 375-million Fund 
To Be Apportioned by the | 
President to Governors 
Who Apply for Aid 


(Centinued from Page 1.] 
tation of those materials, or the other 
work or fabrication that is necessary to 
make those materials ready for use on 
the road.” 

The Montana Senator cited testimony 
given before the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures, when it considered the 
pending bill, by Thomas H. MacDonald. 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, as 
showing what can be accomplished. 

That testimony, according te Senator 
| Walsh, was that work could go ahead al- 
|most immediately. There were only the 
minimum delays a year ago when added 
|funds for road building were made avil- 
ble, he sid, 


Work Provided 


| Senator Walsh told the Senate that an 
appropriation of $275,000,000 of Federai 
funds last year had given work to “almost 
400,000 persons” during the period for 
which the money was availaple. 

“Of course,” said Senator Walsh, “that 
did not v.ake care of all, or anywhere near 
all, of the unemployed. But I think that 
none can defly it was an appreciable re- 
lief for local organiaztions who otherwise 
would have had to take care of that 
many additional families.” 


Objections to Bill Cited 


Senator Walsh devoted some attention 
to technical provisions of the La Fol- 
lette-Costigan bill, saying many of them 
were unworkable. 

“The bill,” he said, “could not possibly 
have been drafted by the two Senators, 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Costigan) 
being an able lawyer, and the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. La Follette) being 
an_ experienced legislator.” 

He criticized also the provision of the 
bill that gives the Children’s Bureau ‘veto 








Health Service 


available against such diseases as small- 
pox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever. There 
should be a clearer knowledge of the pur- 
poses of quarantine and isolation for con- 
tagious diseases, 

The medical profession cannot accom- 
plish its best results in either the field 
of curative medicine or that of prevention 
until the public is convinced of the 
measures prescribed. But who is going 
to convince the people? There is clearly 
need of an agent working among people 
in their homes, teaching the value of mod- 
ern medicine; teaching, advising, in- 
structing, and helping them to secure! 
proper medical attention and advice, and | 
building up an ideal of health. | 

The public health nurse as a member 
of the staff of the county or city health | 
|department, is this intermediary and in- | 
| 
the home. She has the same goal as the | 
physician. She is endeavoring to pre-| 
i vent sickness, to delay death, and to pro- 
mote health. 

To this end she is constantly seeking | 
0 give assistance to sick people whom! 
she discovers; to teach people who are | 

e way of becoming sick to seek medi- | 
|cal advice; to assist people who have tu- 
| berculosis or cancer to secure early diag- 
nosis and treatment; to have children 
who may have. a contagious disease | 
brought immediately under observation: 
to have expectant mothers seek early and 
regular medical care; to have babies and 
young children placed under systematic | 
medical supervision. In other words, sMe 
is seeking constantly to get for babies, 
children, young people and old, the bene- 
fits of modern medicine. 


A Constructive Force 


is a constructive force for the 
betterment of the indivduial, the family, 
and the community health. Her work 
has three aspects: It is educational, pre- 
ventive, and curative. It is not a simple 
task to uproot habits which have become 
deeply entrenched, especially when they 
are to be supplanted’ by other habits 
which are or seem to be less convenient 
or comfortable. Here is the public health 
nurse’s first opportunity and _ responsi- 
bility— to explain and demonstrate to 
individuals the principle of personal 





;Struction to show that $375,000,000 wourd 


|the part 


business executive employing at least one 
more employe and by industrial enterprises 
adding to their working foree in propor- 
tion to the number now employed. Every 
professional person and heads of house- 
holds extending employment or part-time 
employment to as many people as pos- 
sible. Every community to undertake to 
develop and carry on additional work. 
Post-graduate Work 

“4. All efforts possible be made to keep 

boys and girls in school and that local 


post-graduate opportunities be provided | 


for those finishing school. 
“We specifically recommend that the 
Federal Government take immediate steps 


to establish the five-day work week for | 


Government employes. 
of 


Such action on 


ment and owners of private industry. We 
are certain that the time has arrived 
when this action should be taken, for we 
are confident that the establishment of 
the five-day work week will become uni- 
versal within the very near future. Fur- 
thermore, we protest against any reduc- 
tion in the salaries and wages of Gov- 
ernment employes. As representatives of 


j advice and treatment. 
Knowledge Is Necessary 

It is essential that mothers should 
realize the necessity for regular medical 
supervision of their babies and their chil- 


hygiene and to help them apply it in: their 
|homes and schools and their workshops. 
| Her second function is that of pre- 
vention of disease through early rec- | 
;ognition of symptoms and through per- | 
| Suading men and women to seek medical | 


the National Government | 
| would very greatly influence the manage- 


dren; that there should be a better un-/| advice before they are ill. Preventive 
derstanding of the protective measures | measures include the supervision of ex- | 
: = : | acres a the supervision of the 
labor we feel fully justified in assuming | Mn of babies and preschool children. 


p © | efforts to have the physical defects of 
this strong position both from an economic | children diagnosed amd arresiad, te as- 
and mora! point of view. The Govern-| sist in improving the sanitary conditions 
ment, a large employer of labor, should|of homes and school buildings, to find 


set an example by maintaining wage | undiscovered cases of tuberculosis, scarlet 
standards ocmnnannanate 7 gg, nil fever, and other communicable diseases, 
}ments of American citizenship. e Gov- | and to stimulate the acceptance of protec- 
ernment, representing all the poe. can | _ poe for the prevention of diph- 
not afford to join with those who are) theria, scarlet fever, and typhoid fever. 
determined to lower the American stand- | These and many other srevanates activi- 
ard of living through forced reductions | ties are part of her daily routine. 
in income with a corresponding loss in| The third function of the public health 
morale and personal efficiency. The Goy-| nurse is curative, assisting in restoring 
ernment would lose more than it would| the sick to health. Actual nursing care 
gain through such action. The mainte- | in the homes of the poor is part of the 
| work of a public health nurse, and in’ this 
nance of wage standards on the part of | connecti 

a , on she not only cares for the 
the Federal Government will serve in a | indigent sick but teaches some member of 
most valuable way to protect and pre-| the family how to care for the sick in her 
serve corresponding standards established | 


a, or virtually that” over the distri- 
ution of funds. He declared that no 
State “can get a dollar” unless it sub- 
mits plans of what it is going to do. 

“It can happen,” he said, “that a State 
will make an application for funds and 
because it has not correctly computed 
the number of the neédy or because its 
plans are not pleasing to those here in 
the City of Washington, it can’t get any 
of the money.” He said there are many 
other objections of equal importance. 


Crisis Said to Be Near 


Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, the 
third of the joint authors of the substitute 
proposal to discuss relief questions, said 
no one could read the testimony upon 
which the La Follette-Costigan bill was 
predicated and disagree with the assertion 
that a crisis was not far distant. 

“The testimony to the effect that local 
and State aid is not going to be adequate 
has been so complete and so convincing 
that it would be a waste of time for me to 
proceed further along that line,” he said. 

He declared that a substitute bill, pro- 
posing an expanded road-building pro- 
gram and loans to States was within the | 
policy of the Congress and the President. | 
He called attention to the likelihood of a | 
presidential veto if the original bill should | 
be passed. 


Loans to States Discussed 

In regard to loans to States, Mr. Bulk-| 
ley said that “if we cannot trust the Gov- | 
ernors of our States, we do not know whom 
to trust.” He asserted that they must 
“have the right and the liberty to ad- 
minister those funds as they see fit.” 

Senator Blaine contended that the pro- 
posal of $375,000,000 for road construction 
would not furnish work to many men. He 
cited statistics on the basis of past con- 


result in the employment on the average 
of 42,135 men per month. 

Since only $125,000,000 of this is avail- 
able for the current fiscal year, employ- 
ment would be given to only about 14,000 
men, Mr. Blaine said. 

Senator Black interposed to state that 
according to information from the Bureau 
of Roads $125,000,000 would employ 1,- 
000,000 for one month, and, on this basis, 
he said, more than 300,000 would be given 
work for three months of the current fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1932. 


Mr. Couzen’s Plan 


The Couzens proposal follows in full 
text: 


Sec. 1. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $375,000,000 to be) 
mmediately available, for allocation to the) 
several States by the President. Not more! 
than $125,000,000 of this amount shall be ex- 
| pended in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. | 

Sec. 2. The amounts apportioned or al- 
located to any State under this Act shall be) 
available for payment to and expenditure by | 
such State, for the purposes of this Act, until 
the expiration of two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. In order to obtain payments out of 
the appropriations authorized in section 1 of 
this Act, a State, through its Governor, shall 
cooperate with the President. Relief shall | 
be administered within each State under | 
rules and regulations adopted by the Gover- 
nor and approved by the President in accord- 
ance with section 4 of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Governor of any State making 
| application for funds under this Act shall 
submit at such times as may be prescribed 
by the President plans for carrying out the 
rovisions of this Act within such State. 
he plans shall be subject to the approval | 
| of the President and shall, within the dis- 
cretion of the President, include the follow- 


| 





jabsence. Illn 
by millions of working men and women | effect upo ess of one member has its 


- 2 n the health of others; and so 
employed in private industry. | hand in hand with caring for the sick goes 
| the teaching of health and the prevention 
ef disease. 

The influence of the public health nurse 
should b? far-rerchine, because of her 





ing: (1) An estimate of the amounts appro- 
| priated or otherwise made available, and of 
| the amounts actually expended, for emergency 
relief by public and private agencies in the 
State, for the calendar years 1929, 1930 and 
| 1931; (2) an estimate of the amounts neces- 
| Sary to meet the needs of emergency reiief | 
| in the State in the calendar year 1932 and, | 
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Nominated by President 
as Ambassador to Japan 


—Underwood & Underwod. 
JOSEPH C. GREW 


0 ae nomination of Joseph C. Grew 
of New Hampshire, as Ambassador 
to Japan was sent to the Senate, Feb. 9, 
by President Hoover. Mr. Grew is now 
Ambassador to Turkey. He succeeds W. 
Cameron Forbes, who has resigned. 


President Restricts 
Social Receptions 


At the White House 


Pressure of Business to Pre- 
vent Participation in 
Formal Functions for 
Several Months 


The White House announced Feb. 9 on 
behalf of President Hoover that because of 


pressure of public business he will be un- 
able to participate in formal White House 
receptions to the members of various or- 
ganizations for the next few months. 

It was explained orally at the White 
House that President Hoover’s public du- 


ties are and have been requiring acceler- | 


ated activity on his part and in this con- 
nection it was cited that his daily confer- 
ences with calters now average about 20. 
The amount of work at the White House 
is also cited as being reflected in the grow- 
ing number of telephone calls. 

Figures were given showing that up to 
1929 the largest number of outgoing tele- 
phone calls was 37,760, while the largest 
number of incoming calls was 115,380 in 
1927. In 1929 the number of outgoing 
calls was 65,301 and the incoming were 
261,204. In 1930 the outgoing calls num- 
bered 177,055, and incoming, 308,220. In 
1931 the number of outgoimg calls was 99,- 


| 294, and incoming, 317,128. 


These figures, it was said, do not take 
into account atl the interoffice and in 
terdepartmental telephone calls. 


White House Statement 


The White House announcement follows 
in full text: 


The President has decided that for the | 


next few months he will be unable to 
participate in formal White House re- 
ceptions. No less than 160 organizations 
will hold annual meetings in the National 
Capital during this period. Requests for 
formal White House receptions to their 
members have been received already from 
scores of these organizations. Although 
the President can not grant these re- 
quests, because of the extraordinary de- 
mands upon his time, he will be glad to 
receive committees representing these or- 
ganizations during office hours so they 
may present their conclusions or lay be- 
fore him such recommendations as their 
organizations may have adopted. 

The courtesy of a reception, if extended 
to one association, should be extended to 


Inquiry Is Asked 
Into Problems 
Of the Railroads 


Measure Offered in House 
For Special Commission; 
Amendment of Consolida- 
tion Clause Sought 


Two railroad measures one (H. R. 9059) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 


relating to consolidation and acquisition 
of control of carriers by Representative 
Rayburn (Dem:), of Bonham, Tex., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and the other (H. 
J. Res, 281) to create a commission to in- 
vestigate and study the problems of the 
railroad industry, by Representative Ful- 
mer (Dem.), of Orangeburg, S. C., were ~ 
introduced in the House Feb. 9. Both 
were referred to Mr. Rayburn’s committee, 

Mr. Rayburn’ explained that his bill, 
about 2,000 words in length, is to clarify 
the provisions of his previously introduced 
measure regarding holding companies. He 
said the amended language of the new 
bill is in accord with that in the holding 
|company bill and the changes are not of 
sufficient importance to warrant a state- 
ment in explanation of them. 


Proposed Amendments 


| The .bill amends section 5 of the 
;amended Interstate Commerce Act. It 
| declares it unlawful, under specified con- 
ditons, for two or more carriers to con- 
solidate or merge their properties or any 
part of them into one corporation for 
ownership, management and operation, or 
for two or more of them jointly to pur- 
chase, lease or contract to operate any part 
of the properties of another; or for any 
carrier, or two or more carriers jointly, 
to acquire control of another through 
purchase of stock or for a corporation not 
a carrier to acquire control of two or 
more carriers through stock ownership; 
or for a noncarrier corporation, controlling 
| one or more carriers to acquire control of 
| another carrier through stock owneship, 
| It requires that “proposed consolidation, 
|merger, purchase, lease, operating con- 
tract, or acquisition of control shall be 
in harmony with and in furtherance of 
the plan for the consolidation of railway 
| Properties” established pursuant to para- 
|graph (3) of section 5, and shall be ap- 
| Proved by the Commission. It embodies 
;a great deal of other language which Mr. 
|Rayburn_ and the Committee’s special 
, counsel, Dr. W. W. Splawn, said is purely 
| clarifying. 

Comission Is Suggested 


The Fulmer resolution would create a 
commission of five individuals, appointive 
by the President, as an investigating com- 
mission on rail problems, the commission- 
| ers to represent the interests of the pub- 
| lic, agriculture, Yabor, railroads and gen- 
|eral trade and business. The resolution 
leaves blank their compensation and from 
,among the commissioners the President 
| would select the chairman. 
| The commission would be directed to in- 
vestigate and study all matters relating to 
conditions, policies and objectives of the 
| railroad industry in the United States, 
| “for the purpose of determining what are 
| the fundamental problems of such indus- 
| try and how such problems may be solved 
in a manner consistent with the best in- 
terest of such industry and of the travel- 
jing and shipping public.” The commis- 
/ Sion would be required to report to the 
| President and Congress by the first day of 
‘next regular session of Congress, with 
| recommendations. 





| 
| 
| 


all associations. Hundreds~ and some 
{times thousands of people attend each 
;reception. To greet so many visitors pre- 
sents too great a task for the President 
jat such a time as this, when official de- 
mands occupy his every waking hour, 
| Shaking hands with literally tens of thou- 
sands of people in the course of a season 
constitutes a demand that would impair 
|proper consideration of matters of the 
greatest moment to the Nation. 

Mrs. Hoover will be delighted, when- 
ever possible, to extend the courtesies of 
the White House to visiting organizations, 
the officials and members of which so de- 
|sire to be received. The President, how- > 
;ever, must request to be excused from 
| participation. 
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intimate contact with the home, and be-| “POM call of the President, 
cause of her ability to help with her own) nee — 
hands when there is sickness or suffering | 
Perhaps ne approach 


in the calendar 
(3) provision for adequate State 
administrative personnel, whose qualifications 
io administer relief activities shall meet with 


Pyrheliometer Measures Skylight 
The second element of the delicate in- 


strument he carries is a specially con- P—page; e—column 


structed pyrheliometer which will measure 
not only the total radiation received from | 
the sun on a mountain top, but also 
the ro of skylight. This is the 
amount of the sun’s radiation which has 
been scattered and absorbed by dust par- | 
ticles and molecules of gas in the atmos- 
phere—generally speaking, the birghtness 
of the sky. It is measured in such ex- 
tremely fine units as thousandths of the 
calorie. 

What Mr. Moore will find on the summit } 
of Mt. St. Catherine is unknown, but 
if desolateness of a region is any criterion 
of availability for solar observations, the 
Sinai desert through which the Hebrew | 
migrants passed promises well. The penin- 
sula is practically waterless and barren. 
The winds there are light, and generally 
from the Mediterranean Sea at the north, 
rather than the dusty deserts to eastward | 
and westward. Monks have inhabited Mt. 
Sinai for centuries, so that it is hoped 
that raiding robbers will not be too great 


a handicap. | 


Erosion of Farm Land 
In Southern States Shown 


A survey in one of the Southern States 
showed that one county contained 90,000 
acres of formerly cultivated land which 
has now been permanently ruined by 
erosion dué tO excessive washing ai * gully- 
ing, even down to the bedrock in many 
cases. A survey of another county in 
the same area shows that 297,000 acres, or 
50 per cent of the total area, has lreagly 
lost. its surface soil since the ‘and was 
cleared —Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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gives the public 
health nurse a better entry into the 
homes of the people than that of caring 
for the sick. We have found that demon- 
| Stration to the family of the practice of 
cleanlines, of sick-room hygiene, of skilled 
nursing care, does more to convert them 
almost unconsciously to a more healthfu: 
way of living than could be done by mere 
verbal instruction, no matter how carefully 
given. 
Factor in Health Education 

To summarize briefly the activities of 
the public health nurse, it might be said 
that she gives or assists in giving nursing 
care of the sick in their homes. She gives 
nursing care to mothers and new-born 
babies. She assists in the health su- 
pervision of babies. small children, and 
school children, with the especial purpose 
of preventing communicable disease; in 
|Securing the correction of physical de- 
fects; in correcting unhealthful habits; 
and in stimulating an optimal health 
status. 

The nurse is a factor in the health edu- 
jcation of the community, through lec- 
| tures, classes, exhibits, and other similar 
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ing the public attention—all in the cause 
of better personal and public health. 
Public health nurses are usually em- 
vloyed in the local health organization. 
the funds being supplied bv either private 
** public peenecice, Everv town. ci‘v or 
‘ounty should mote he» scrviece aveilable 
ss a part of the activity of its health 
department. Of course, it means some 
outlay either as an individual or as a 
part of a community group. In the same 
| Way it means an outlay for the business 
|man to have a lawyer keep him clear 
of the courts. And for you, just as for 


|that business man, prevention s in 
| the end, and pays well ” 


(P 6--c 2) 
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|means Which she may employ for attract-| 


the approval of the President; and (4) pro- 
| vision satisfactory to the President for secur- 
ing the benefits contemplated by this Act to 
persons within, the State, irrespective of the 
period of residtnce within the State. 

Sec. 5. The Governor of each State coop- | 
erating with the President under the pro-| 
visions of this Act shall make such reports 
concerning operations and expenditures as 
shall be prescribed by the President. The Press | 
| ident may revoke any existing allotment of | 
| funds or withhold any further allotment of 
| funds whenever he shall determine, as to any 
State, thatthe State has not properly ex-| 
| pended or supervised the expenditure of mon- | 
| eys paid to it in accordance with the plans 
| approved under this Act. Before any such | 
allotment shall be revoked or withheld from 
any State the President shall give notice in 
writing to the State stating specifically wherein | 
| the State has failed to comply with such | 

| 


plans, 
Sec. 6. The term “emergency relief” when | 
Act with respect to State expend- | 


| 





| used in this 
}itures, means relief in the form of money or | 
|; commodities furnished by the State or its 
| civil subdivisions or by private contributions 
| from within the State, to persons in their 
| Sbode or habitation, or in shelters for the | 
| transient and homeless, or in the form of | 
wages or other compensation for work fur- | 
nished on the basis of need, and made neces- | 
sary by reason of the emergency growing out | 
of unemployment, over and above the usual 
and ordinary expenditures for such relief, but 
not including old-age pensions under special 
| Acts, or public aid under special Acts to 
mothers for the care of dependent children, 
or relief to veterans under evecial Acts; and 
vhe term “relfef’ when uccd in this Act with 
re-pect to the alloca.ion of funds bv the 
Procident, shall be consirued to include the 
came purposes as those included in emergency 
relief, and expenditures for such purposes are 
hereby authorized. In either case the deci- 
sion of the President as to the purpose of 
any expenditure shall be final. | 

Sec. 7. This Act shall be construed as in- | 
tending to secure to the several States con- 
trol of the administration of this Act within 
their respective territorial limits, subject only 
to the provisions and purposes of this Act. 
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Returnof Beer | 4Ppertioning Plan 
| Is Held Ineffective 


Declared Futile | See | 


'New York Court Decides Meas-| 


Relief Gesture ure Passed by Legislature 


| Is Without Force 
aaa 


Shift of Liquor Burden to 
White Collar Class From) 
Workers Outlined to Sen- 
ate Subcommittee 


Atgany, N. Y., Feb. 9. 
The resolution adopted by the 1931) 
Legislature for reapportionment of the 
State’s congressional districts is without 
fcrce, it was held today by a unanimous 
| decision of tit State Court of Appeals. 
| The court\held that 43 of the 45 Repre- 
| sentatives in Congress are to be elected 
| according to o~ a ot by cel 
Closing the saloons by prohibition has} law of 1911 a the a ional two will | 
“served tp take the weight of the liquor | be elected a’ by. the.entire State—- 
traffic off of the working man and shift | provided a 
it to the white-collared class,” a Senate} by the L 











ture now: in session. 





‘Shanghai Colony | 


Japan Rapidly Assembling, 


the central section of which American Ma- 
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Bridge Built by Pennsylvania as War Memorial 


| 
i 


Remains Quiet, | 
Attaches Advise 


Army, Navy Department | 
Informed; Council Pro- 
tests Use of Planes 

ig icicact de cle 


The Shanghai International Settlement, 








Stronger Laws... 
_ Urged to Guard 
Trade Designs 


Ease With Which Varied 
Labels Are Copied Leads \ 
To Widespread Abuses, 
House Committee Told 


In urging that “teeth be put in” the 
law,for penalties for violation of the 
trade mark laws, 


ex 
icting Jaw is not enacted | 


rines have been assigned to guard, has re- 
mained “fairly quiet,” according to advices 


subcommittee was told Feb. 9 by Whiting 
Williams, of Cleveland, Ohio, a writer on | 
industrial subjects. | 

Mr. Williams gave his testimony before | 
the Manufactures subcommittee consider- | 
ing legislation to legalize the manufacture | 
of 4 per cent beer. He contended that this | 
change of burden from the laborer to the | 
“white-collared class” constitutes “an eco- 
nimic shift of huge proportions,” point- | 
ing out that the so-called white-collared 
class could carry the burden without de- 
priving themselves of necessities of life. 

Due to prohibition, he said “that from 
my observations, there has been a great) 
shift in the expenditures of the working | 
man from beer and whisky in the direc- 
tion of cars, radios, and that sort of 
thing.” 

Less Intoxication Now 

E. S. Bradford, Director of the Bureau 
of Business Research of the College of 
the City of New York, presenting statistics 
concerning malt and soft ‘drink nmanufac- 
ture, assured the Committee there is less 
intoxication now than before prohibition, 
that the “standard of enforcement has 
risen,” and that “most economists are on 
what may be called the dry side” of the 
question. 

Two witnesses appeared in favor of the 
legislation for 4 per cent beer, Gustave 
Hafer, of the Farmers Feed Company 
New York City, and Phil M. Rose, of New 
York City, president of the Manufacturers 
and Dealers League of the State of New 
York. Mr. Hafer testified ‘briefly to the 
effect fhat passage of the legslation would 
result im the use of more coal through the 
operations of brewing companies, a greater 
demand for barley, corn and hops, and in 
improving unemployment conditions. 

Mr. Rose contended a change in the 
Volstead Act permitting 4 per cent beer 
“will prove an optimistie tonic for the 
Nation,” that it would reduce unemploy- 
ment and bring in a large revenue to the 
Government. , 

E. B. Dunford, attorney for the Anti- 
Saloon League, pointed out to the Com- 
mittee that the proposed legislation “seems 
to be regarded as the first step toward re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment.” He 
said he would “regard the passage of such 
legislation as a distinct backward step 
in prohibition reform.” 


Printer Registers Protest 

Alfred Galvert, of Washington, D. C., 
who described himself as a printer and a 
member of the Typogranhical Union, pro- 
tested the passage of the bill (S. 436) be- 
fore the Committee. He declared it would 
“demoralize the working force in every 
establishment in the Nation,” and that it 
would result in harm to children. 

Mr. Williams, explaining that he was a 
writer on industrial subjects and had 
studied the point of view of the laborer 
in this country, in England, France, Ger- 































workingmen would not be greatly pleased 
by securing 4 per cent beer. 

“I feel from my observations that there 
has been a great shift in the expenditures 
of the workingman from beer and whiskey 
in the direction of cars and radios, and 
things of that sort,” Mr. Williams con- 
tinued. z 

“The moment you begin drawing a line 
between 4 and 8 and 12 per cent beer the 
problem becomes exceedingly difficult.” 

Senator Bringham (‘Rep.) of Connecti- 
cut asked if the witness thought the bill 
for 4 per cent beer would lead to the re- 
turn of the saloon. 

“The chances would be very great in 
that direction,” was the reply. 

The Connecticut Senator inquired as 
to how the workingman quenches his 
thirst today. 

“For the most part, the problem is be- 
ing worked out as a result of home brew,” 
Mr. Williams replied. 

“Do you believe the workingman is 
using as much intoxicating liquor now as 
with the saloon?” asked Senator Hatfield 
(Rep.), of West Virginia. 

“The quantity 1s enormously less,” Mr. 
Williams replied. “Closing of the saloon 
has served to take the weight of the liquor 
traffic from the workingman and shift 
it to the white-collared class.” 

Pointing out that the workingman rep- 
resents about 100,000,000 of the popula- 
tion, he stated that “this constitutes an 
economic shift of huge proportions.” 

Senator Hatfield inquired as to the ef- 
fect of alcohol on the worker and his 
efficiency. 

“His efficiency is very greatly lessened,” 
Mr. Williams replied. 

Enforcement More Effective 

He contended that in the first eight 
years of prohibition, enforcement was not 
effectively carried out, but that it became 
more effective when Civil Service was 
placed in the Bureau of Prohibition two 
years ago. 

Asked if intoxication generally has not 
been lessened since prohibition, Mr. Wil- 
liams explained that among the working 
class the amount of intoxication was 
“enormously less.” 





































many and Italy, told the committee that | 


from Shanghai on the morning of Feb. 8 
made public by the Department of State. | 
An estimate of 100,000 Chinese troops 
in the Shanghai-Nanking area and the 
continued bombardment of Chinese de- 
|fense positions by a rapidly assembling 
Japanese army were reported from Shan- | 
ghai on Feb. 9 to the Department of the 
Navy, which made the reports public. 






ominations to Posts 
On T Commission 
Confirmed by Senate 











Use of Planes Protested 


Shanghai Municipal Council, local gov- | 
ernment of the Settlement, has protested | 
Japan’s use of airplanes over the foreign 
zone, it was said. 

The Department of State’s announce- | 
ments of reports received follow in full| 
text: | 
| “In a telegram dated 10 a. m. Feb. 9} 
(Shanghai time), the American Consul | 
General at Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunning- | 
ham, reported to the Department of| 
State that the Chairman of the Munici- | 
pal Council had addressed to him, as| 
Senior Consul, a representation against | 
the great danger attendant upon the| 
flight over 
of airplanes engaged in demonstration 
| flights, the making of observations, and 
| hostile operations. 
| “With the approval of the consular body 
at Shanghai, Consul General Cunning- 
ham transmitted the text of the letter 
from the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council, with a letter on behalf of the 
consular body, to the Japanese Consul 
General at Shanghai on the evening of 
Feb. 8. Similar communications were also 
delivered to the Mayor of the Shanghai 
Municipality this morning.” 

Situation m Shanghai 

“In a telegram dated 7 p. m., Feb. 8, 


Closed Session Held to Con- 


sider Objections to Mr. 
Ornburn; Mr. O’Brien 
Approved as Chairman 


The Senate Feb. 9 closed its doors in 
executive session for the first time since 
the change in its rules on June 18, 1929, 
by which it opened its executive sessions 
generally to the public and the press. 
This action came upon the consideration 
of the nomination, in open executive ses- 
sion, of Ira M. Ornburn, of Connecticut, 
to be a minority member of the Federal 
Tariff Commission. 

By a vote of 70 to 9, following a brief 
closed session to cunsider charges against 
Mr. Ornburn, the Senate confirmed his 
nomination and that of Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, of Massachusetts, as Chairman, of 
the Commission. Mr. Ornburn takes the 
position made vacant by the death of Al- 
fred T. Dennis, while Mr. O’Brien suc- 
ceeds Henry P. Fletcher, resigned. 


Committee Action Asked 


The motion to go into closed exg@cutive 
session was made by Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, following a request by 


Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, reported 
in effect as follows: 


the International Settlement |" 


the American Consulate General at | 


“The Thirty-first Infantry, United States | 


HE bridge built by the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania as a memorial to 
soldiers and sailors cost in excess of 
$4,000,000. It is slightly more than a 
half mile long and provides a formal 
eastern entrance to the Capitol 
grounds in Harrisburg. .The bridge is 


80 feet wide with a driveway of 56 feet. 


Ammunition Makers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Five Manufacturers Deny) 
Allegations Contained in) 
Complaint Issued by the 





Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, that 
the nomination of Mr. Ornburn be re- 
referred to the Finance Committee be- 
cause of communications reaching him 
making confidential charges from “appar- 
ently responsible sources.” 

Mr. Norris said the ogg should be 
investigated by a committee, that he did 
not “want to repeat them on the floor.” 
He explained that he had nothing per- 
sonal in the matter but that these charges 
had reached him and he believed they 
should be considered in committee. 

Senator Watson explained that no such 


Army, has been assigned the Central Dis- 
trict territory bounded on south by the 
French concession, on the north by Soo- 
chow Creek, on the east by Honan Road 
and on the west by Myburgh and Mohawk 
rcids. They cre billeted at the race course 
and in the New World Building with 
headquarters at the latter. The Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps will continue to hold the 
front sector bounded by North Honan 
Road and the Settlement boundary and 
from the railway district to the Soochow 
Creek, also the district bounded by Honan 








Trade Commission 


Charged with having “banded together” 
| under an association to fix uniform prices 
|and suppress competition, five manufac- 
jturers of small 
}answers Feb. 9 with the Federal Trade 
Commission denying allegations made in 
a complaint (Docket 1973) issued by the 
Commission. 

The Commission announced orally that 
a trial examiner’s hearing will be held 


| Scientific Expedition 
Unfair Sales Plans 4 pplication 


dogs sleds to facilitate communication 
| with a new scientific expedition to the 
| Far North if the Federa: Radio Commis- 
|sion grants an application it has just! 
made public, it was stated orally Feb«9 
;at the Commission. , 


arms ammunition filed erect a portable transmitter to make tests 


‘communication on a future American;°Mly in open country where no other 
| 





The bridge, authorized by the 1919 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, was the 
first public war memorial authorized in 
the United States. The structure was 
formaily dedicated August, 1930. 

At the western end of the bridge are 
two memorial pylons built of Indiana 
limestone. At the tops of the pylons 
are two stone war eagles. Beneath the 





Answer Charges of ToUse Radio Transmitters on Dog Sleds 


’ Communication in Polar Area 


Radio transmitters may be carried on | 


The application asks for permission to 


| 


to determine the feasibility of using radio 


Polar Expedition Jed by Comdr. F. M. Wil- | 


liams, of Brooklyn, N. Y., it was exp:ained. | 


Made to Test Feasibility of Portable Set for 


Edward S. Rogers, @ 
New York attorney, told the House Com- 
mittee on Patents on Feb. 9 that an epi- 
}demic of counterfeiting valuable trade 
marks has grown up as a by-product of 
“bootlegging.” 

Mr. Rogers explained that copying of 
liquor labels by artists for “bootleg” pure 
poses was partly responsible for the grow- 
ing practice of copying of other trade 
marks, as artists became so expert in 
copying the liquor labels that they saw 
opportunities for copying other trade de- 
signs. 

He endorsed the so-called Vestal copy- 
right bill, which he said would correlate 
some of the copyright acts and correct 
some incorisistencies in them, besides giv- 
ing authority for the United States to 
enter the International Copyright Union. 
i Courts Act Satisfactorily 
eagles on the four sides of each pylon | Courts of equity are strong enough to 
are the dates of armed conflicts, from | stop infringement, he told the Committee, 
colonial days, in which Pennsylvanians | adding that the courts are now handling 
participated. On the ballustrade at the |infringement suits in a satisfactory 
tne important battles in which Penn- | "Annet. 

e attles in which Penn- hi , 
sylvania troops fought. The construc- caer oe Saaae eect an aaa ae 
tion materials are Indiana limestone, | convenient” for a producer to have to ree 
creme, conerete and oo —|new his mark every five years, so’ that 


be ay Tt ~ | abandonment contests wou:d be reduced. 
to Far North Plans 








Under the present statutes, he said, a 
| foreigner can register his trade mark in 
this country with the statement that it 
has been registered in a foreign country, 
but the trade mark holds good only so long 
as it is registered in the foreign country. 
He said the use of a trade name of one 
product on another product of a different 
nature is permitted, but that it often be- 
| littles the product on which it was first 
used. He said he could not offer any rec- 
| ommendation for legislation which would 
correct this condition. 
except that it will be financed by “banked The courts, he said, are dealing with 
funds from public subscribers.” {that situation “pretty well,” although 
If the application is granted, this will | People who take advantage of the condi- 
be the first time such experiments ever | tion “steal rides on another chap’s wagon. 
have been tried. Commander Williams |Ifringement exists, he pointed out, if a 
points out in the application that if the | Simitar label is used on “goods of the same 
tests proved successful, the equipment | ‘escriptive properties.” A clarification of 
would come to be a “vital necessity to| the Act may help, he said, although since 
parties in the field” and would be a means | the courts are handling the matter cap- 
of establishing constant communication | ®bly, it might be better to leave the law 
between the open country and base sta- | Unmolested. 
tions. The transmitter would be used Quick Registry Factors 
intr} 0 He contended that unless Americans 
means of communication was available. | can get ‘quick registry of copyrights in 
| this country, it is difficult for them to 
secure registry in‘foreign conutries. 





In the proposed tests, the transmitter 
would be operated in eommunication with 


eae Road on the west, Soochow Creek on the |in New York City Feb. 17, when testimony | The following additional information| station NKF, Bellvue, Anacostia, D. C.,| Henry C. Thompson, a patent attorney 
charge had come before the Finance north, Whangpoo on the west and Avenue will be taken on the charges set forth in was made available orally and by Com-|and with Station W2XV, Long Island | Of Boston, Mass., told the Committee that 
Committee, while Senator Smoot ‘Rep.). | the seventh on the south. the complaint. 3 mission records: |City, N. Y. In communicating with ¢he | quick registry does not give opportunity 
of Utah, Committec Chairman, stated thai “With the exception of a few shells|~ The Commission's complaint named the | The request, submitted for the Amer- Anacostia station, the portable trans-|t0 oppose because it does not provide for 
he did not konw of any nominee tha‘ ‘falling into the Settlement things have|Remington Arms Company, Inc., Win- | equest, ' mitter waquld operate on the 8,030 andj Publication for the purpose of opposing. 


came before the Committee with a greater 
list of recommendations. 


Endorsed by Labor Group 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 


{remained fairly quiet. After observing 
Chinese New Year holidays by suspending 
business on Feb. 6, the markets are grad- 
| ually resuming business, a few stalls hav- 

cut, pointed out that Mr. Ornburn was | ing reopened on Feb. 7 and 8.” i 
indorsed by the executive committee of | . Announcements of reports received by 
the American Federation of Labor. Mr. | the Department of the Navy follow in full 
Norris said, on the other hand,.that a | text: 
great many labor men had told him how| Im a report to the Navy Department 
these endorsements were obtained. sent at 1:45 p. m. Feb. 9 (12:45 a, m. Feb. 

Other confirmations included nomina-|9 E. S. T.), Admiral M. M. Taylor, com- 
tions of George A. Mauk to be marshal | mander-in-chief, Asiatic Fleet, stated 
| for the district of Arizona, Frank P. Light | that from all appearances, the Chinese 
to be register of the land office at Lake | do not intend to withdraw from the Chapei 
View, Oreg., and Guy Francis Barnes to | district. Admiral Taylor estimates that 
be register of the land office at Pierre, S. | the total Chinese troops in the Shanghai- 
D., and ¥arious postmaster and army nom- , Nanking area is approximately 100,000. 
inations. |These are under command of General 
Tsai Ting Kai. He reports that a Japan- 
ese army is being assembled rapidly at 
Shanghai, approximately 2,500 troops hav- 
ing already landed, and others prepar- 
ing to disembark from Japanese trans- 
ports off Woosung. 

Admiral’s Visit Related 

Admiral Taylor reports that Vice Ad- 
miral Nomura has called on him and on 
Admiral Kelly, Admiral Nomura ex- 
pressed himself to Admiral Taylor as be- 
ing grateful for the Marines taking over 
the Japanese Mills In the International 
Settlemement, and stated that the Japa- 
nese would exercise great care in the 
present bombardment not to damage the 
International Settlement. 

In his visit to Admiral Kelly, Admiral 
Nomura stated that the Japanese would 
accept a truce whereby the Japanese would 
retire to the Hongkew area and the 
Chinese to an area 20 miles beyond 
Chapei. 

Admiral Taylor reports that air bomb- 
|} ing is continuing, and that heavier gun- 
fire is being used to the northeastward 
of the Settlement. Japanese ships con- 
tinue to bombard the Woosung forts. 





House Vote Is Sought 
On Arms Embargo 





Committee Defers Fish Measure 
Pending Investigation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
shall be unlawful to export arms or muni- 
tions to such countries until otherwise or- 
dered. Sale and shipment of foodstuffs, 
oil, coal, cotton, wool, leather, copper, lead, 
zinc, iron, lumber, automobiles “or other 
manufactured articles not commonly or 
commercially known as arms, munitions 
or implements of war” are specifically ex- 
cepted from this proposed prohibition of 
exportation. 
Text of Statement 

Mr. Fish’s prepared statement follows 
in full text: 

The refusal of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to hold a hearing on the bil! 
introduced by me, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to prohibit ex, ort of arms and mu- 
nitions of war to any country where 
conditions of domestic violence or of in- 
ternational conflict exists, or are threat- 
end, is simply incredible to those millions 
of people in America who are urging 
peace and good will in the world. 

It is inconceivable to me that, after 
renouncing war, we snould hesitate to re- 


Western Grain Rate Case 
Ordered to Be Reopened 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
proceeding and for the purpose of bring- 
ing the record down to date: 

It is ordered, That the above-entitled 


nounce the sale and shipment of muni- 
tions of war made in the United States 
by private manufacturers for sake of 
profit and greed to kill people with whom 
we are at peace and with whom we have 
no quarrel. I do not know anything that 





In regard to the workingman patroniz- 
ing the speakeasy, Mr. Williams stated 
that. “the speakeasy represents a social 
grade enormously below the saloon. The 
workingman is not patronizing the speak- 
easy with anything like the frequency 











If we must have,war in the future, let it 
be in defense of our country, but not in 
defense of our munition makers or war 
profiteers. 


Early Independence Asked 


proceeding be, and it is hereby, reopened. 

It is further ordered, That the above- 
entitled proceeding be set for further 
hearing, in accordance with assignments 
later to be announced by the Commis- 
sion, solely on the general question of 


der to conserve the time of the Commis- 
sion and of the parties and to avoid un- 
due expense, the Commission expresses 


For Philippine Islands 





[Continued from Page 1.] 






rious difficulties that have arisen 
their unrestricted migration. to America 






States.” 






coast in large numbers; 






11,360 in 1929; 





There is conclusive proof, he added, that 







population of only 45,208, the actual Fili- 
pino population is far greater than the 
official figures indicate. 

Presence of Filipino labor in competi- 
tion with white workmen has resulted in 
violence and bloodshed, he said, and while 
“we will continue to do our utmost to in- 
sure protection for the thousands of Fili- 








tion is in Congress.” 
Declaring 8,000,000 men are idle in this 
country, he said it is unjust alike to Amer- 


the list of unemployed, and urged action 
on his bill (H. R. 6) to provide for Fili- 
Rion independence “with a drastic provi- 







country.” 





holding from them the privilege of United 
States citizenship. I believe that, if Con- 
gress could have foreseen the present se- 
from 


it would have withheld that privilege of 
complete freedom of entry to the United 


Filipino laborers, many first lured to 
Hawaii by American proprietors of exten- 
sive sugar cane fields and sugar mills, 
have recently been coming to the Pacific 
8,173 in 1930, and 4,606 in 1931, he said. 


while the 1930 census shows a Filipino I 


pinos residing in California, the real solu- 


ican and foreign laborers to add more to 


sion to keep their people out of this 


There is only one time to wage war on 


, 7 dence of a purely cumulative character 
war and that is in time of peace. 


be avoided. 
Seeks Vote in House 


The action of the Committee to defer 
hearings for additional information will 
naturally be interpreted by peace-loving 
Americans as just another victory for 
the munitions makers and our profiteers. 

We are continually proclaiming our love 
of peace but except for empty words and 
gestures our efforts are far from impres- 
sive. Our people have higher ideals and 
are not in sympathy with making America 
the symbol of munitions and the potential 
slaughter house of the world for profit 
and greed to destroy human lives throug- 
out the world. 
am considering the advisability of 
trying to secure sufficient signatures to a 
petition to bring up the resolution for a 
vote in the House. I shall introduce im- 
mediately a resoiution requesting ovr del- 
egates to the international disarmament 
conference now being held at Gencva=tc 


4 as 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 9, 1932 








9 a. m.—Ogden L, Mills, Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, called to discuss 
departmental matters. 

10 a. m.—Representative Luce (Rep.), 
of Waltham, Mass., called to discuss 
proposed banking legislation. 

10:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. ‘Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

4 p. m.—A delegation of labor leaders, 
headed by William Green, president of 


ropose entering into a multilateral agree- - : tiating with Holland, Franc -| John W. Bailey, of Austin, Tex., American 
roy ¢ ne siciaed : : e ;_| the American Federation of Labor, s Th li prance and Ru- Consul at Prague. Czechoslovakia, assigned 
ment not to sell or export arms or muni 1 fer Fea. |teame: e salient point in these nego- | Gonsul at Rorario, Argentina 
tions of war to any foreign nations, and| Called to present an appeal for ~ \tiations is said to be the elimination of se : 'Momeareer’ 


eral economic and legislative relief for 
the unemployed. 

4:30 p. m.—Harvey C. Couch, a Di- 
rector of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, called to discuss the work 
of the Corporation with the President. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


will ask for immediaie consideration by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Andes Traffic Declines 


Rail traffic across the Andes Mountains 
between Argentina and Chile has de- 
creased in the last few years. (Department 
of Commerce). | 


the desire that the presentation of evi- | 


|chester Repeating Arms Company, U. s. 
Cartridge Company, Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany and Western Cartridge Company as 
|member firms of the Ammunition Manu- 
|facturers Association and declares that 
|the output of this group comprises 90 per 
|cent of the total production of shotgan 
|shells and small arms. Through the as- 
| sociation, the complaint avers, the compa- 
!nies have adopted uniform sales and dis- 
tribution policies, have enforced resale 
prices and have refused to sell to mail or- 
der houses and others who would not 
maintain resale prices. 

Individual answers filed by each of the 
manufacturers named in the Commission’s 
complaint deny that “any understanding, 
combination or conspiracy,” as charged in 
the complaint, was ever entered into be- 
tween the companies to suppress competi- 
tion and, further, that the Association was 
disbanded in June, 1930, and has since 
ceased to exist or function in any man- 
ner. 

The manufacturers, in their respective 
answers, declare that each conducts its 
business independently and that any policy 
it has adopted was the result of individual 
and separate judgment and conducive to 


whatever changes it may see fit to make.| are located. 


Further Instruction 


In Physiology Urged Regarding Health Agency 


Specialist Says High Schools 
Are Neglecting Subject 


Only 15 per cent of the high school | Committee headed by Dr. E. L. Bishop and 
in the United States are at | met with vigorous protest, in so far as it 
J. F. related to the maternity and child hygiene | 


Rogers, consultant in health education at work of the Children’s Bureau, when it was | 
| the Federal Office of Education, states in) presented to the Conference. 


students 


present taught physiology, Dr. 


| 


|Mr. Payne, and that appropriate instruc-| mission approves his request. The station 


| 


| 


an editorial appearing in the current is- | 


the Office. 

The reason for this lack of knowledge, 
he asserts, is due to the “millstone of col- 
lege requirements” hung about the necks 
of the students. Colleges, he continues, 
“do not care whether one knows anything 
about his bodily machinery and how to 
keep it in its best running condition.” 
The editorial follows in full text: 
| At the present time, not more than 15 
per cent of the high-school pupils are 
taught the miracle of their construction, 
and the reason for this is the millstone 
of college entrance requirements hung 


the teaching of physiology is the getting 
somehow into as many of these young 
| lives as possible the ambition to be some- 
body and do something, and with it the 
hint that a person is not likely to get any 
farther in his chosen way than his bodily 
machinery permits. If the student gets 
these ambitions and this idea, there are 
many sources of health information which 
he will eagerly search for himself. 


! 


sue of “School Life”, the official organ of | in the section at which the committee re- 


}this point of controversy be referred to a 


A writer in the Contemporary Review | 


remarks that the word “health” has un- 
dergone a sad degeneration. Originally 
it meant or included beauty and goodness. 

I wish we cquid all do more to bring 
the word back to its original signficance 
by stimulating a little more the quest for 
beauty and goodness in their larger mean- 
ings, which quest alone makes the high- 
est health possible and makes any health 
worth having. 


Austria Arranges Clearing 
For Balancing of Claims 


Austria recentiy concluded clearing ar- 
rangements with Jugoslavia and is nego- 


actual transfers of foreign currency by 
a balancing of mutual claims. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Italian Dye Industry 


The Italian dye industry is reported to 
| have become a party to the international 
dye cartel of Germany, France and Switz- 
| erland. (Department of Commerce.) 


' 


| 


| 


ican Polar Expedition by Commander 
Williams, tells nothing of the expedition 


War Department to Sell 
Surplus Army Clothing | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
say that your suggestion is acceptable to 
me and to the Assistant Secretary of War, | 





tions will be issued immediately to all 
Corps Area Commanders.” | 

Mr. Thomason said the clothing includes 
overcoats, socks, underwear and other) 
apparel. 

The Department of War later issued the 
following announcement: 

The Secretary of War has authorized, 
effective immediately, a reduction of 50 
per cent in the present fixed prices gov- 
erning sales of surplus clothing to chari- 
table organizations. Interested charitable 
organizations may obtain information as 
to the articles available for sale and prices | 
from the Commanding General of the 
Corps Area in which such organizations 


Statement Is Explained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
as reported in the ‘newspapers on Mon- 
day. Miss Lenroot said: 
“The recommendation was made by a 


“It was not permitted to come to a vote 


port was presented. A vote, however, was | 
taken in Section IV of the Conference, | 
presided over by C. C. Carstens, recom- 
mending that legislation similar to the} 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infant} 
Hygiene Act should be reenacted by Con- 
gress and continued under the Children’s 
Bureau. 

“The minority report by Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, held that 
the interests of children are served by a} 
unified approach on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to all the probitems of 
childhood, and that child health is a vital 


continuing committee of the Conference. | 


A vote on this recommendation was not 
taken by the Conference and the Continu- | 
ation Committee has not thought it desir- | 
able to take any action on the subject.’” | 








Changes Are Announced ~ 
In the Foreign Service | 


Changes in the personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Jan. 30 have been just an- 
nounced by the Department of State as | 
follows: 


Carl A. Fisher, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Second Secretary of Legation at Athens, 
Greece, designated Second Secretary of Lega- 
tion at The Hague, Netherlands. 

Charles H. Heisler, of Milford, Del., Ameri- 
can Consul at Warsaw, Poland, assigned Con- 
sul at Danzig, Free City of Danzig. 

Brockholst Livingston, of Westport, N. Y., 
noncareer Vice Consul at Baghdad, Irag, on 
leave in the United States, was confirmed 
Dec. 17, 1931, as a Foreign Service Officer, un- 
classified, Vice Consul of Career and Secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and now assigned 
Vice Consul at Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 

C. Warwick Perkins, of Baltimore, Md., 
American Consul at Danzig, Free City of Dan- 
zig, assigned Consul at Warsaw, Poland. 


Zern Hiner, of Peru, Ind., Assistant District 
Accounting and Disbursing Officer at Ottawa, 
Canada, appointed American Vice Consul at 
Ottawa. 

Victor H. Loftus, of Lawrence, Mass., As- 
sistant District Accounting and Disbursing 
Officer at Mexico City, Mexico, appointed 
American Vice Consul at Mexico City. 

John H. Clark, of New York, American Vice 
Consul at Montreal, Canada, was retired at 
the close of business Jan. 31, 1932, 





4,015 kilocycle frequencies; with the Long| |Mr. Rogers said it seemed to be a case 
Island City station, the 17,300, 8,650 and|0f choosing the lesser of two evils, and 
4,795 kilocycle channels. The portable’s| that he preferred the quick registry plan, 
call letters would be WIOX. oe a 


Tests to Be Made 
After Approval 


The cost of the transmitter will be! The Federal Tr Co isi = 
small, the application stated, amounting | tinue coc eae § aeeies ar so Nae 
to but $250. Comdr. Williams is ready to| tional Public Service Corporation group 
start construction at once if the Com-/of utilities Feb. 16, when it will resume 

~ a? [me Peoria, the investigation of power 
wou e ready for experimental opera-|and gas utilities. Tidewater Power Com- 
tion one day after the Commission granted | Bane), epeanstng £ Pah en Coreen, will 
the application. \ |be taken up at that time. idewater is 

The station would use 10 watts power, 2" operating company in the Seaboard 
and would be able to send messages ap- | Public Service Company group. Seaboard 
proximately 500 miles. It would be op- 16 S Subholding company under National 
erated by P ei te . _ | Public Service Corporation, which is con- 

d by Paul C. Oscanyan Jr., a com ‘ 
mercial first class operator. , trolled by the Insull interests. The hear- 


Tests would determine whether or not 


i. was feasible to take the portable trans- 
mitter on the expedition. 


Commission to Continue 
Hearing on Utility Group 


ing will begin at 10 o’clock in the Com- 
|mission’s assembly room at 1800 Vi 
|Avenue, N. W., Washington.—Issue 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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MACHINES 
AND MEN 


GovERNMENT activity in 
relation to the manufacture, sale and operation of 


machinery! 


Gathering of data, simplification and standard- 
ization, preservation of health and life of workers, 


functions made necessary by the machine age are 


with which he would patronize the sa-|'5,™0re likely to drag the United States changed conditions affecting grain and about their necks, or the necks of the| consideration in all the problems of child 
loon.” into every foreign war than by permit- grain products and the transportation | principals. | life. : 
Mr. Bradford's statement follows in full |“"S Such traffic in arms and munitions. | thereof since the termination of the hear- Of course the colleges do not care| “The report of the Committee on Public described in 
@ text: ; j Only those countries with the largest |ings in the above-entitled proceeding on| whether one knows anything about his| Health Organization of the White House 
‘The statistical analysis of the proba- | navies will receive our munitions and we | Sept. 22, 1928. bodily machinery and how to keep it in| Conference issued Monday, explains, that 
ble effect of the return of the brewing|will incur the hatred of those nations | In view of the comprehensive record | its best running condition. President Hoover ‘expressed the wish that 
# [Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) against whom our armaments are used.| which has already been made and in or-| More important at high-school age than 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts telling 
what is being done in this field, in the 


new series on 


MACHINERY 


Now Running 








Educational Department 
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Return of Beer 


Relief Gesture 


‘Declared Futile. 





‘White Collar’ Class From 
Workers Outlined to Sen-| 
ate Subcommittee 


Shift of Liquor Burden to 





[Continued from Page 3.] 
industry under present conditions was 


made under my direction by our students| J, "Foliette-Costigan bill. (Discussion | 
in statistics who examined the census fig-| on page 1.) , 
ures and other authentic governmental Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, one 


data for the years preceding 1920 and | 
since that date. The most striking facts | 
brought out by this study were as follows: | 


Analysis of Employment 


“1, The manufacture of malt liquors 
was one of the least important of the 
major grou of industries reported by 
the census for the years prior to the pas- 
sage of the Eighteenth Amendment. The 
total number of wage earners employed 
by the brewing industry in 1919 was only 
34,259, or less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of a total number of wage earners 
employed in all manufacturing industries 
for that year. If to this number is added 
clerical and office workers, the total num- 
ber was only 42,000. | 

“If to this number is added further | 
those engaged in manufacturing of bar- | 
rels and bottles and other containers and 

roducts used in the brewing industry, 
he number would be increased by, per- | 
haps, as many as 10,000 workers. Even at | 
the peak of the industry in 1914, when | 
the total number employed was about 75,- 
000, the number of persons engaged in 
the brewing industry itself and related 
lines was less than 100,000. The addition 
of this number of persons to emplovment 
at the present time when the number of 
unemployed runs around 8,000,000 or I- 
000,000 would be so small a percentage as 
to be negligible. tis 

“2. The brewing industry was shrinking 
in volume prior to 1919, in fact reached 
its peak in 1914, at which time the value 
of the products put out by the industry 
was $442,000,000 as compared with $379,- 
000,000 in 1919. This seems to have been 
due to the growth of sentiment ainst 
the use of alcoholic beverages as reflected 
in State legislation. The wages paid to} 
employes shrunk similarly from $53,000,- 
000 to $45,000,000 and the capital invested 
as reported by the United tates census, 
from $792,000,000 in 1914 to $583,000,000 

1919. . 
mS The rise of the other soft drink 
industries, such as ginger-ale, orange 
@rinks, soda and ice cream, and grape 
juice has been steady until the total vol- 
ume is far greater than the total sale of 
the brewing industry in 1919. The sales 
of confectionery alone in 1929 amounted 
to $388,708,000 and the value of the ice 
c-eam produced amounted to $488,615,000 | 
in the same yeal. 

“The sales of fluid milk have increased 
in the meantime, and of condensed and 
evaporated milk have grown to about 
$200,000,000. The value of other food prep- 
arations, such as malted milk, ice cream 
cones, nut products, etc., amounted to 
$156,000,000 in 1929. 





Changes in status: 


certain loans to farmers for crop of 1931. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1932. 


Bills introduced: 


ment of bank deposits in national banks and 
member banks of Federal Reserve System; 
Banking 
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in the CONGRESS ot the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of February 9, 1932 


Senate’ 


HE Senate convened at noon, Feb. 9, 

after a recess from the preceding 
day. A message from the President was 
received, transmitting the nomination 
of Joseph C. Grew to be Ambassador 
to Japan, and other nominations. 

A message was received from the | 
House, announcing action on bills and | 
resolutions. an 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, | 
discussed unemployment relief and ar- 


gued for acceptance of the substitute 
proposed by himself and others for the 


of the joint authors of the substitute 
unemployment relief measure, spoke in 
behalf of that program. Opposition to 
the substitute measure was offered by 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 


v 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
offered another amendment to the bill 
which would appropriate $375,000,000 as 
doés the La Follette-Costigan plan, but 
would place the fund at the disposal of 
the President for allocation to the 
States. (Discussion on page 1.) | 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of 
Ogden L. Mills of New York to be Sec- 
retary of_the Treasury, and Arthur A. 
Ballantin@ of New York to be Under- 
secretary of the ‘Treasury. Senator 





HE House met at noon, Feb. 9. Rep- 
resentative Thomason (Dem.), of El 
Paso, Tex., read a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War regarding the disposition of 
surplus clothing of the War Department. 
(Discussion on page 1,) 

Representative Stevenson (Dem.), of 
Cheraw, S. C., chairman of the Printing | 
Committee, called up and the House | 
adopted a resolution (S. Concurrent Res. 
12) for printing 2,000 additional copies 
of the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance regarding sale of for- 
eign bonds and securities in the United 
States. ‘ 

The Interior Department appropria- | 
tion bill (H. R. 8397), providing funds 
approximating $50,000,000 for mainte- 
nance of the Department during the 
next fiscal year, was called up by Repre- | 


Daily Re 









Agriculture 


8. 2265. To extend time for repayment of 


Banks and Banking 


H. R. 8989. Shallenberger. To insure pay- 


and Currency. 
No Gain in Employment Ciahms . | 
“4. From such evidence as is available, | Bills introduced: 
it meee that increased employment and; S8. J. Res. 97. Smoot. Extending for one 


sales in the brewing industry would take 
away much from the soft drink and al- 
lied industries and that there would be 
no net gain in the total number of persons 
employed in all industries. 

“5 The brewing industry never em- 
ployed as many men per thousand dollars 
output or capital invested as other in- 
dustries, such as boots and shoes, food 

roducts, iron and steel, or textile manu- 
Facturing, If it is desired to secure a 
large increased volume of employment, it 
would be better to encourage some other 
industry than the manufacture of malt 
liquors.” 

r. Dunford contended that the pro-| 
legislation “seeks to legalize an in- 
xicating beverage, which js prohibited 
by the Constitution,” that a law “licensing | 
beer of the proposed strength would be 
clearly unconstitutional, while an act 
merely withdrawing penalties from its 
manufacture and sale would constitute in- 
defensible nullification of the Constitu-| 
tion,” and that the proposal “would add} 
to the difficulties of law enforcement. Ex-| 
rience has shown that the sale of beer 
e invariably used to cloak the sale of hard | 
liquor. A number of States experimented 
with the sale of beer as a means of pro- 
moting temperance, before the Eighteenth | 
Amendment was adopted. It did not suc- 
ceed in any case. _ 

“Any appreciable increase in the alco-| 

holic content of permitted beverages would | 





create and cultivate the alcoholic appe- 
tite which is the basic cause for all the 


year time within which American claimants 
may make application for payment, under set- 
tlement of War Claims Act of 1928 of awards | 
of Mixed Claims Commission and of Tripar- 
tite Claims Comm.; Finance. 


ment to Constitution; Judiciary. 
Changes in status: 


within boundaries of District of Columbia | 
workhouse 

County, Va. 
Bills introduced: 


Dstr. 
roads, highways, or alleys, in Distr. of Col. | 
rendered useless or unnecessary; 
Columbia. 


ance corporations formed under provisions of 
Chapter XVIII of Code of Laws of Distr. of 
Col. 
places of business within Distr. of Col.; Dis- 
trict of Cloumbia. 

Bills introduced: | 
of Congress for temporary removal 
coran Art Gallery of certain portraits In Cap- | 
Changes in status: 


cific halibut fishery. Reptd. to H. Feb. 9, 1932. | 


lic funds for purchase of oleomargarine; Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 


of oleomargarine and adulterated butter 


Constitution 
Bilis introduced: 
8S. J. Res. 98. Bingham. Proposing amend- 


District of Columbia 
8. 1768. For opening and closing of roads | 


property at Occoquan, Fairfax 
Reptd. to 8S. Feb. 9, 1932. | 


H. R. 8995. 
of Col. 


Norton. To authorize Comrs, of 
to readjust and close streets, 


District of 


H. R. 8991. Norton. To require all insur- 


to maintain their principal office and 


Education 
H. Con. Res. 18. Bloom. Granting consent | 
to Cor- 


itol Building; Library. 
Fish 
R. R. 8084. For protection of northern Pa- 
food and Drugs | 
Bills introduced: 


8. 3572. Blaine. To prohibit use of pub-/| 


H. R. 8974. Purnell. Authorizing packing 


in 


House of Representatives 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introdueed 
Changes In Status 


,erection at Weiser Park, near Womelsdortf, | 
| Berks County, Pa., of memorial to commem- 
| orate services of Col. 
| 1760), Indian interpreter, colonial patriot, and | 
| friend of George Washington; 
| fairs. 


Bills introduced: 


quirements of service in line for staff officers 
of Marine Corps; Naval Affairs. | 


| War to acquire, exchange, transfer, and sell) 
| certain tracts of real estate; Military Affairs. 


| of War to acquire, exchange, transfer, and sel) 
| certain tracts of real estate; Military Affairs. 


of compensation for death or disability of 
| women citizens of U. S. who served,in base 
| hospitals overseas; Finance. 


| pay and or 

;of Spanish-American War. and Philippine in- | 
| surrection who were discharged in Philippines; 
| Military Affairs. 


for military and nonmilitary activities of War | 
| Dept.; Military Affairs. | 


| upon retirement of officers of Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard in recogni- 
tion of World War and Spanish-American | 
War service; Military Affairs. | 


authorizing apprn. therefor. 


Feb. 2, 1932. 
Bills introduced. 









violation of the liquor laws,” Mr. Dunford 
continued. “The proposal embodies the} 
revenue incentive, since one of the rea- 
sons advanced for legalizing beer is the 
tax to be derived by the States and the 


tin and other suitable packages; Agriculture. 
tovernment Employes 
Bills introduced: 
S. 3575. Brookhart. Relating to retirement 
annuity for civil service employes who served 
under 






Federal Government. This creates a vici-| 
ous circle. The more beer consumed, the | 
more revenue, the greater the harm re- 


govt. of Philippine 
chartered cities thereof; Civil Service. 


H. R. 8982. Bloom. To give certain civil- 


Islands and of 


service employes of War Dept. -credit, under 
| retirement act of May 22, 1920, and such act 
| as amended, for service rendered as telephone 
operators between Mar. 1, 1918, and Aug., 15, 
1925, inclusive; Civil Service. 

Immigration 
Changes in status: 





























































sulting from alcoholism. 


Restrictions Unsuccessful 
“The restrictions proposed to safeguard 
against the return of the saloon resem- 
ble devices which have been tried in the 


. H. R. 8978. To clarify application of con- 
ast unsuccessfully in the legislative at-| tract labor provisions of immigration laws 
empts to deal with the evils of the liquor | to singers and choristers. Reptd. to H. Feb. | 


traffic, he said. | 

“Such an amendment would not only 
insure the return of beer but it would 
make certain the return of the beer sa- 
loon. This kind of beer saloon would be 
the cloak for dispensing stronger drinks. 
Through the means of restaurant ad- 
anos, social clubs would enjoy the priv- 
lege of selling beer on Sundays, holidays 
and election days.” 

He contended that such _ legislation 
would not satisfy either wets or drys. 
With few exceptions, he said, witnesses 
appearing before the Senate Committee 
in advocacy of the bills are open advo- 
cates of the repeal of the Eighteenth 


9, 1932. 
Indians 
Bills introduced: | 
S. 3576. Hayden. \ Transferring certain lands 
within Fort Mohave Indian Reservation, Ariz., 
to Dept. of Agriculture for certain purposes; 
Indian Affairs. | 
8. 3569. Kendrick. To amend act of May| 
27, 1930, authorizing apprn. for reconstruc- 
tion and improvement of road on Shoshone 
Indian Reservation, Wyo.; Indian Affairs. | 
Judiciary ] 
Changes in status: | 
H. R. 6304” To transfer Lavaca County from 
Houston div. to Victoria div. of southern distr. 
of Tex. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8. 1932. Passed H. 
| Jan. 18. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 


—_ 








H. R. 8975. Lozier. To amend sec. 91 of 
Amendment. Judicial Code, as amended, so as to create | 
new div. in western judicial distr. of Mis- | 


sourl; Judiciary. | 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 


Labor 
| Bills introduced: 
AND PUBLICATIONS | H. R. 8983. Patterson. Authorizing bond | 
aaUe for relief of unemployment, providing 
i : x or expenditures thereof, creating d rt- 
Physical Testing of Explosives at Bur. of | ment of public work; Ways and Means. — | 


Mines Explosives Experiment Station, Bruce-| H. R. 8988. Lovette. 


F * 
‘ ton, Pa.—Bull. 346, Bur. of Mines, U. S. | ployment; Labor. or relief of uneme | 


Dept. of Commerce. Price, 35 cents. Monuments: Statues: Memori 
Cotten Cloth for Bubb as gn ees Bills introduced: ~~ 

‘otton Clo or Rubber an yroxylin Coat- H. R. 8925. Thatcher. T a J 
ing—Commercial Standard CS32-31, Bur. of | hatcher. Fo authorize con 


struction of George Rogers Clark memorial | 


Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, | lighthouse on Ohio River at or adjacent to 
5 cents. E City of Loutsville, Ky.; Library. | 
Experiment Station Record—Vol. 66, No, 2, Lichtenwalner. © 


H. R. 8926. 
Feb., 1932, Office of Experiment Stations, U. — . 


S. Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, $2.50 
a@ year. (Agr. 9-832) 


° 
Statistical Review of Alaska Salmon Fisheries, | Executive Nominations 
Part III: Prince William Sound, Copper R., | 


and Bering R.—Bull. No. 7, Bur. of Fisheries, | Submitted to Senate 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. | 
President Hoover on Feb. 9 sent to the 


F29-1 

Artificial and Preserved Flowers and Plants; | 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations: 


Combs and Hairpins, Not Made from Metal 
or Rubber; Fancy and Miscellaneous Ar- 
To be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Japan: Joseph C. Grew, of New 


ticles, Not Elsewhere Classified; Feathers, 
Plumes and Manufacturers Thereof; Ivory, 
Shell and Bone Work, Not Including But- Hampshire. 
To be a Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, 
a Vice Consul of career, and a Secretary in 


tons, Combs, or Hairpins; Jewelry and In- 

strument Cases; Lapidary Work; Umbrellas, 
the’ Diplomatic Service: John W. Carrigan, | 
of California 


To provide for 


Parasols, and Canes—Manufactures: 1929, 
15th Census of U. S., Bur. of Census, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. | 
(31-28178) 

Notices of Judgment under Food and Drugs 
Act—18351-18400, Food and Drug Adminis- 


Chicago Fair Measure 


tration, U. S. Dept. of Agric. aaron atl I Si d I P 4 1 
Dept. (Agr. 8-878) s Ione 6 
priecs, Wholesale and Metail, and Cost of Liv- | = "y resident 


4 1. Bur. of Labor cs, | ‘ 

Dept Pf Labor, Apply at Bur. eee ‘| President Hoover has approved a bill | 
Bull. of Pan American Union, Feb., 1932./Tecently passed by Congress as follows: | 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year. (8-30967 ) Feb. 8: S. 355. An act providing for the par- 
Infantry Field Manual—Vol. II, Tank Units. ticipation of the United States in A Century 
U. 8S. War Dept. Price, 50 cents. 31-28726 | of Progress (the Chicago World's Fail Cen- 
Guide to Cataloguing of Serial Publications | tennial Celebration) to be held at Chicago, | 















|ment of Boston Harbor, Boston, Mass.; 
| and Harbors. 


Smoot asked unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of the nomina- 
tions. Objection was made by Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

Upon motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, Assistant Majority 
Leader, the Senate proceeded to tonsid- 
eration of executive business. 

Postmaster and military nominations 
were confirmed, after which the nomi- 
nations of Robert Lincoln O’Brien, of 
Massachusetts, and Ira M. Ornburn, of 
Connecticut, to be members of the 
United States Tariff Commission, were | 
called up. 

v 


® 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska# 
spoke in opposition and Senator Wat- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, moved that the 
Senate enter a closed executive session 
which was ordered. 

After 35 minutes in closed executive | 
session, the doors were reopened, and | 
the Senate considered the nomination 
of Mr. Ornburn. On a roll call, his 
nomination was affirmed by a vote of 
70 to 9. 

The nomination of Mr. O’Brien was 
then confirmed by a viva voce vote. 
(Discussion on page 2.) 

Upon motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, the Senate then at 4:30 p. m. 
recessed to noon, Feb. 10. 


|of the Smithsonian 
| orally, Feb. 9. 


< 


Indoor Harmony 
Of Temperatures 


Vital to Comfort 


Research at Smithsonian In- | 


| 
stitution Shows Relative 
Effects on Radiation by 
The Human Body 
The temperature of walls and surround- 
ing objects, in addition to the three com- 
monly recognized factors of air tempera- 
ture, relative humidity*and air movement 
should be considered when seeking proper 
ventilation indoors, L. B. Aldrich assistant 
director of the Astrophysical Observatory 
titution stated | 
If not in harmony with the atmosphere, 
the temperature of surrounding objects 
in a room causes discomfort by influenc- 
| 
believes. | 
Radiation Depends on Temperature | 
“The human veer he pointed out, | 
“radiates heat in dfferent amounts, de- | 
pas largely upon temperature and | 
umidity of atmosphere. . When the body | 
loses more heat than it produces, or vice | 
versa, an uncomfortable physical con- | 
dition is brought about. or instance,” 
he continued, “extremely hot or cold days 
effect body radiation, so discomfort re- 
sults. I believe the temperature of sur- 
rounding objects in a room_ influence 
radiation and cause discomfort if not in 








ing body radiation, Mr. Aldrich said he 
e 





sentative Taylor (Dem.), of Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., chairman of the sub- | 
committee in charge of the measure. 
The House went into committee of the 
whole with Representative O’Connor 
(Dem.), of New York City, presiding. | 
The reading of the bill for amendments | 
was resumed. 

Several changes were agreed to, but | 
the reading of the entire measure was 
not completed when the Committee of 
the Whole House arose. 


| 
| 
Representative McSwain (Dem.), of | 
Greenville, S. C., was appointed Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs to succeed the late Representa- 
tive Quinn, of Mississippi. 
The House then at 5 p.’m. adjourned 
until noon Feb. 10. 





cord of 





Conrad Weiser (1696- 
Military Af- 
National Defense 


S. 3574. Brookhart. Relating to certain re- 


S. 3547. Reed. To authorize the Sec. of | 


H. R. 8972. McSwaih. To authorize Secy. | 


S. 3529. Shipstead. Relating to payment 


S. 3535. Robinson of Ind. Granting travel | 


allowances to certain soldiers | 


8S. 3514. Bingham. Regulating use of apprns. 


S. 3515.. Bingham. To authorize promotion 


| harmony with atmosphere.” 


| posed to a temperature much higher than 


My. Aldrich, in a Smithsonian publica- 
tion issued Feb. 4, explained that his the- 
ory, based on new studies of previously 
ignored factors influencing ventilation, 
may make possible complete physical com- 
fort indoors, régardless of extremely hot 
or cold weather. : 

He made available orally and in the 
written report of his research the fol- | 
lowing additional information: 

For normal indoor conditions, with | 
surrounding objects all at the tempera- 
ture of the air in the toom, and with 
the subject clothed and at rest, the radia- 
tion loss of a human subject is nearly 
one-half of his total heat loss. The radi- 
ation emitted from the skin and cloth- 
ing has been shown to be nearly that 
a “black body.” We may assume that 
by virtue of repeated reflections from 


the walls to the subject is also nearly 
“black.” 


Effect of Exposed Surfaces | 


On a Winter day, the temperature of | 
exposed walls might easily: be 10 degrees 
below air temperature, and the inner 
surfaces of window panes probably would 
be considerably nmiore than 10 degrees be- 
low air temperature. Thus, a_ subject, 
particularly if on the exposed side of the 
room, would radiate at least twice as 
much on one side as on the other, and 
his total loss of heat would increase | 
some 25 per cent or more. 

Such a condition naturally produces dis- 
comfort. When one side of the body radi-| 
ates at a greater rate than the other, there | 


= - uniform and regular emanation of 
eat. | 


Of even greater importance is the con- | 





| Sideration of surrounding objects which | 


are at a higher air temperature. As be-| 
fore, suppose the air temperature, relative | 
humidity, and air movement to remain 
normal but let the surrounding walls be | 


| raised to a temperature of 22 degree C. 
| Radiation loss from a human _ subject 


wouid now be negligible, the normal bal-| 
ance between heat produced and heat lost | 
would be destroyed, and until readjust-| 
ment is made, a condition of discomfort | 
results. | 

In actual schoolroom conditions, a 
student near an unshielded steam radia- 
tor or other artificial heat source is ex- 





his surface temperature. In classes, the) 
student is surrounded by other students | 
and the summation of the solid angles | 
subtended at a point on one student by the 
other students may be very appreciable. | 


Students Cited As Examples 





Naturalization 


Bills introduced: 


H. R. 8992. Bloom. To amend naturaliza- | 


Immigration and Naturalization. 
S. 3546. Reed. To amend act of Feb. 25, 


1927, to confer United States citizenship upon 
certain inhabitants of Virgin Islands and to 


extend naturalization laws thereto;; Terri-| Per cent of the total space to which the 
tories and Insular Affairs. 


Patents 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8984. Sirovich. 
censing of patents owned by U. S.; Patents. 
Patriotic Observances 


Changes in status: 


J. Res. 278. Norton. To honor John 


Philip Sousa by designating “The Stars and 


Stripes Forever’ national march? Judiciary. 
S. 355. For participation of U. S. in Chicago 
World’s Fair to be held at Chicago in 1933; 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 
Passed S. Jan. 28, 1932. Passed H. 
Approved Feb. 8, 1932. 


15, 1932. 


Postal Service 


Bills introduced: | 
| 


H J. Res. 279. Collins. Classifying certain | 
official mail matter; Post Office and Post | 
Roads. | 

Frohibition 
Bilis introduced: 


H. R. 8987. Horr. To amend National Pro- 


hibition Act, as amended and supplemented; 
Judiciary. 


H. R. 8976. Major. Directing Dept. of Jus- | 
tice to furnish statement as to cost of prohi- | 


bition enforcement; Judiciary. | 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: | 
H. R. 8977. Collins. For erection of public 
building at Louisville, Winston County, Miss.; | 
Public Buildings and Grounds, | 
H. R. 8980. Lehlbach. For sale of por- 
tion of site of post-office and custom-house | 
building in Newark, N. J., to city of Newark | 
for use as public street; Public Buildings and | 
Grounds. 
H. R. 8981. Lehlbach. For sale of an ease- 
ment for railway right of way over post-office 
and customhouse site at Newark, N. J.; Pub- | 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 
Public Lands | 
Bills introduced. | 
H. R. 8973. Colton. For disposition of as- | 
phalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and like substances 
on the public domain; Public Lands. | 
S. 3570. King. To amend act confirming 
in States and Territories title to land granted 
by U.,S. in aid of common or public schools, 


approved Jan. 25, 1927; Public Lands and 
Surveys. 


Rivers and Harbors 
Bills introduced: 


H. R. 8985. Douglass of Mass. For improve- | 


Rivers | 


H. R. 8986. McCormack. For improvement | 


of Boston Harbor, Boston, Mass.; Rivers and | 
Harbors. 

8S. 3571. McNary. To extend life of act to 
permit compact or agreement between States! 
of Wash., Idaho, Oreg. and Mont. respecting | 
dispostion and apporticnment of waters of} 
Columbia River and its tributaries; Irrigation | 
and Reclamation. 

. Shipping 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8875. To amend coastwise trading laws 
so as to prohibit foreign vessels from trans- 
porting pasengers between ports or places in 
U. S. or its possessions now or hereafter em- 
penned, within coastwise laws. Reptd. to H. Feb. | 

. Dee 

H. R. 8874. To amend law relating to a 
“fighting ship’ in respect to trade. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 9, 1932, 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3563. Sheppard. To provide riprap for | 
Galveston, Tex., jetty lighthoues; Commerce. 

S. 3564. Sheppard. To provide range lights | 
at entrance to Brazos-Santiago Harbor, Tex.; 
Commerce 

S. 3565. Sheppard. To provide minor lights 
to meet the needs of night navigation on 
dredged channel from Aransas Pass to Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Commerce. 

Taxation 


Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 280. Davenport. To create comm. 
on coordination of Federal and State taxa- 
tion; Ways and Means. 

Territories 
Changes in status: 
8S. 3541. To authorize Saint Thomas Harbor 





of Societies and Institutions. Library of| Ul. in 1933, authorizing an appropriation 
Cong. 31-26006 | therefor, and for other purposes. 











ability allowances for World War 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


To authorizine u- | 


| serve in a 


veterans; | 


As a fough example, assume a class of | 
students placed in rows, with spaces of 
two feet between students in a row, and} 
the same distance between rows. To sim- 


tion laws in respect of residence requirements; | plify matters, imagine each student to be! aboard “Point Montara,” granted authority to 


cylindrical, one foot in diameter and four | 
feet high. The four students nearest to a\ 
given student woud occuply roughly 10) 


central student is radiating. 
| next nearest students exposed to the given 
student would occupy an additional five | 
| per cent, and the eight next nearest an- | 
| other four per cent. 
| Summing up, the amount of space occu- | 
pied by surrounding students would be! 
; about 20 per cent of the total space to 
| which the central students radiate. If we} 
| reduce the space between students to only | 
}one foot instead of two and proceed to 
sum up in a similar manner, the area Oc- | 
| cupied by the other students increases to} 

about 35 per cent of the whole. For a) 
spacing of three feet between students it | 
reduces to only 10 per cent. 

In other words, when students 
spaced one foot apart, the total radiation | 
| loss of each student is some 35 per cent 
less than if he were alone in the room. | 
When the spacing is two feet between | 
students the radiation loss is 20 per cent 
less than if he were alone, and when the 
spacing is three feet the radiation loss is | 
10 per cent tess. These rough figures | 
eneral way to show the rela-| 
tionship between the spacing‘of students’ 
and the radiation loss of individual | 
students. | 

For a given wall temperature, what air 
conditions produce maximum comfort? 
Evidently, if the walls are cold, an in-| 
creased air temperature is indicated, and 
vice versa. A further study of the effect | 
on a subject of various wall temperatures 
under controlled air conditions is needed. | 
Such a study would tell us to what extent 
one’s radiation loss may be altered with- 
out producing discomfort and shoutd 
furnish evidence as to the minimum spac- 
ing advisable in classrooms without in- 
jurious reaction resulting from decreased 
heat loss. 


The four | 


‘List of New Measures Introduced 


|granted permission to change regular sched- 


| descrivtion of transmitter. 


| WMAL, Washington, 
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EW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 9.—Work 


of remodeling the historic United 
States Mint in this city into a Federal 


prison is about completed and the build- 
ing ready to receive such inmates as 
may be sentenced to confinement therein 
for short terms. The gray stone struc- 
ture, at Esplanade Avenue near the 
Mississippi water front, has been a 
civic landmark for nearly a century. 
Constructed in 1835, its thick walls, still 
sturdy and durable, are suitable for its 
new purpose. Contracts were awarded 
by the partment of Justice early last 
year for conversion of the building into 
a modern, steel-trimmed penal institu- 
tion. Several months ago, approximately 


Decisions of the Radi 
On Pending Applications Announced 


The Federal Radio Commission renewed , 
58 broadcasting station licenses, granted 
23 applications, set seven cases for hear- 
ing, and acted on five examiner’s reports 
in decisions made public Feb. 9. The de-; 
cisions follow in full text: 


Applications granted: 

WIS, South Carolina Broadcasting Co., Co-/| 
lumbia, 8S. C., granted construction permit to | 
install new transmitter. | 

KTFI, Radio Broadcasting Corp., Twin Falls, 
Idaho, granted modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,320 to 1,240 kc. and 
change time from sharing with KID at night 
to unlimited. 

KARK, Arkansas Radio & Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 


' 


ule on Sundays to broadcast church services 
at 11 a. m. during February only. 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., granted 10- 
day extension to operate unlimited hours be- 
cause of flood. 

WPRO, Cherry & Webb Broadcasting Co., 
Providence, R. I., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to increase hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with WPAW to unlimited. 
WPAW voluntarily discontinues broadcasting 
in favor of WPRO. | 

KGPH, County of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., granted construction permit for | 
police service, 2,450 ke., 150 w. | 

KGPY, State of Louisiana, Shreveport, La., | 
granted construction permit for State police 
service, 1,574 ke., 500 w. 

W6XAD, James W. Whitefore and Milton A. 
Ausman, San Francisco, Calif., granted experi- 
mental license. 

WBF. Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hing- | 
ham, Mass.; WNU, New Orleans; WAX, Hia- 
leah, Fla., granted modification of license to 
authorize operation of present equipment on 
three additional frequencies in transoceanic 
band. 

WPL, Northern States Power Co., St. Croix 
Walls, Wis., granted modification of license to 
increase power from 75 to 125 w. 

KGUA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., El Paso, 
Tex.; KGUD, San Antonio, granted modifica- | 
tion of license to reduce power and change 


| 
| 


WQD@Q, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La., granted modification of license 
to reduce power and change description of | 
transmitter. | 

W2XDN, H. Curab, Inc., portable, granted 
renewal of experimental licenses. 

WIXI, John Hays Hammond Jr., Gloucester, 
Mass., granted renewal of experimental license. 

KDKD, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- | 
ica, aboard “Emergency Aid,” granted au-| 
thority to operate for period not to exceed 
60 days from Feb, 4. | 

KOCN, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 





operate for period not to exceed 60 days 
from Feb. 4. . | 
KJEU, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
aboard “Santa Ana,” granted authority to op- 
erate not to exceed 60 days, from Feb. 4. 


idence, R. I.; WEEI, Boston; WFAN, Philadel- | 
phia; WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater, Fla.; WGBF, | 
Evansville, Ind.; WGBI, Scranton, Pa.; WGR, | 
Buffalo, N. Y.; WGST, Atlanta, Ga.; WICC, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; WILL, Urbana, Ill.; WIP, 
Philadelphia; WJAR, Providence, R. I.; WKZO, | 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; WLBL, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
WLBZ, Bangor, Me.; WLIT, Philadelphia; 
D. C.; WMC, Memphis, 
Tenn.; WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va.; WNAX, | 
Yankton, S. Dak.; WNOX, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
WOBU, Charleston, W. Va.; WOS, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; WOW, Omaha, Nebr.; WQAM, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; WQAN, Scranton, Pa.; 
WOAN, Memphis, Tenn.; WSYR-WMAC, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; WTAG, Worcester, Mass.; WTAR- 
WPOR, Norfolk, Va.; WTMJ, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
WWJ, Detroit, Mich.; KFDM, Beaumont, Tex.; 
KFEL, Denver; KFKA, Greeley, Colo.; KFNF, 
Shenandoah, Iowa; KFRC, 
KFRU, Columbia, Mo.; KFXF, Denver; KFYR, 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; KGKO, Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
KHQ, Spokane, Wash.; KHJ, 
KLX, Oakland, Calif.; KLZ, Denver; KOAC, 
Corvallis, Oreg.; KOMO, Seattle; KPRC Hous- 
ton, Tex.; KSAC, Manhattan, Kans., and KSD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

WSUI, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, renewal of license, 880 kc., 500 w., hours: 
| Daily except Saturday and Sunday, 9 a. m. 


In Legislatures of Various States 





Ky. 8S. 278. Hamilton. To prohibit per- 
sons, firms or corporations from soliciting or 
promising insurance service without authori- 
zation from Insurance Commissioner; Insur- 
ance. 


Ky. 8. 304. Young. To provide that no 
insurance shall be written on any property 
except by a duly licensed agent; Insurance. 


Ky. H. 394. Klefot. To require fire insur- 
ance companies to pay the face value of the 
amount stated in each policy; Kentucky Stat- 
utes No. 2. 


Ky. H. 2997. Handley. Tg invalidate provi- 


| sions in fire insurance policies denying liabil- | 
| ity because of failure of title to property, ex- 
|cept in cases of fraud and misreprejentation; 


Kentucky Statutes No. 2. 


Ky. H. 432. Myers. 
fire insurance companies; 
No. 2. 


Ky. H. 502. Blackburn. To require foreign 
fire insurance companies to have applications 
for policies filed by local agents; Insurance, 
Fire and Marine 

Ky. H. 535. Myers. To make it illegal for 
any life, accident or health company doing 
business in State to stipulate or insert in its 
policies certain conditions; Judiciary. 

N. J. A. 02. Hauck. To amend 1928 Act 


To regulate foreign 
Kentucky Statutes 


which prohibited “ambulance chasing” by at- | 


torneys to include any adjuster or person 
from attempting to obtain a settlement on 
behalf of defendant while injured party is 
confined in hospital or home as result of in- 
Revision of Laws. 


| jury; 

Board, Virgin Islands, to issue bonds for pur- : N. J. 8S. 61. Stout. To amend Act regu- 
pose of acquiring and installing dry dock in| lating fraternal beneficiary societies relative 
harbor of Saint Thomas. Reptd. to S. Feb.! to designation of beneficiaries; Banking and 

9, 1932. | Insurance. 
| Veterans N. Y. S. 521. Webb. To relieve district 
Bilis introduced: | officers and sureties from liability for monies 
H. R. 8993. Cartwright. To liberalize dis- | lost through bank failures during period end- 


ing Dec. 31, 1933; Education. 
N. Y¥. A. 545. Schwargwald. To provide 


that endowment policies must contain pro- 
vision that if insured dies before maturity of 
| policy, company will pay amount of insur- 
}ance that premiums would have purchased at 
published ordinary life rates; Insurance. 


N. Y. A. 546. Schwarzwald. To extend 
| provision for broker’s certificate of authority 
to applicant meeting certain qualifications; 
Insurance. 

N. Y. A. 584. Schwarzwald. To make un- 
|available to persons failing to secure motor 
| vehicle liability insurance the defense of con- 
| tributory negligence; Motor Vehicles. 

N. Y. S. Int. 643. Pitcher. To provide for 
| additional advancements or payments to con- 
tractors on public works to cover payments of 
premiums on surety bonds. 

Labor and Industry 

| N. ¥. S. 385. Baxter. To provide that no 
}employes shall be permitted to work in any 
establishment more than 6 consecutive hours 
ja day. exclusive of 1 hour for lunch, nor 
|more than 5 days a week or more than 30 
hours in ,any week; Labor 

N. Y. . 462, To provide for unemploy- 
;}ment indemnity at rate of 50 per apt of 
| employe's wages, and appropriate $125,000; 
To authorize 


Labor. 
| N. ¥. A. 455. Breitenbach. 
Labor Commissioner to appoint committee 
of employers and employes to determine, or 
to determine himself, wage standards for 
| women and minors; Labor. 
Motor Vehicles 

N. J. A. 115. L. B. Ballantyne. To preclude 
recovery by guest passengers in private au- 
tomobiles for injuries unless caused inten- 
tionally or by heedless and reckless disregard; 
| Judiciary. 
| N. J. A. 147. Schroeder. To preclude re- 
covery by guest pasengers in private auto- 
| mobiles for injuries unless caused intention- 
jally or by reckless disregard; Motor Vehicles 
and Traffic. 

R. I. H,. 624. 


Cianciarulo. 





| construction permit 


|}aminer R. H. Hyde. 


| default application 


WREC-" 


San Francisco; | 


Los Angeles; | 


To provide for ployment (same as 8S. 79); 





Mint Converted into Federal Prison | Nearly 32,000 


$3,000,000 in silver dollars were re- 
moved from its vaults and trucked 
through the streets to the ancient cus- 
tomshouse. The upper floors are be- 
ing made into cell quarters. M. F. 
Amrine, formerly warden of the Kansas 
State Penitentiary, has been selected to 
take charge of the new prison. Prior 
to the Civil War the Mint was in op- 
eration; the Confederate Government 
took it over at the outset of the war 
and there manufactured its money. 
After the war the Mint was shut down 
until 1878, when coinage of United 
States money was resumed and _ con- 
tinued until 1910. Since then the build- 
ing has been used for storage of money, 
principally silver dollars. 


o Commission 


to 10 a. m., 11 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., 2 p. m. 
to 4 p. m., 6 to 10 p. m. on Tuesdays, also 
12 a. m. to 4 a. m.; Saturdays 9 to 10 a. m., 
11 a. m. to 12 m., 1 to 5 p. m., 6 to 10 p. 
m.; Sundays 4 to 5 p. m., 6 to 10 p. m., C. 8. T. 


+> + 

Set for hearing: 

WKRC, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, granted tem- 
porary license and designated application for 
hearing. 

WHAP, Defenders of Truth Society, Inc., 
New York, granted temporary license and 
designated renewal application for hearing be- 
cause facilities of this station have been ap- 


| plied for. 


KGIZ, Grant City Park Corp., Grant City, 
Mo., spnted temporary license and designated 
renew 
cilities of this station have been applied for. 

KMLB, Liners Broadcasting Station, Inc., 
Monroe, La., granted temporary license and 
designated renewal application for hearing be- 
cause facilities of this station have been ap- 
plied for. 


++ + 

Miscellaneous: 

J. E. Wharton and M. B. Wray, Texarkana, 
Ark., construction, permit requesting facilities 


| of KARK, 890 kc., 100 w., unlimited time, dis- 
| missed from hearing docket because applicant 
| requests 100 w. power on regional frequency, 


inconsistent with Rule 120. 


+++ 
Action on examiners’ reports: 
Carl S. Wheeler, Lexington, Mass., 
to move station 
Springfield, Mass., to operate on same fre- 
quency, same power and time, sustaining Ex- 
(Action taken Jan. 22, 


denied 


1932.) 


| 
First Congregational Church Corp., Spring- | 


field, Vt., denied construction permit to in- 
crease power to 100 w., sustaining Examiner 
Elmer W. Pratt. 

Joseph Lessard, Ishpeming, Mich., denied by 
or amateur station 
cense, sustaining Examiner R. L. Walker. 
tion taken Feb. 8.) 

Philadelphia Storage & Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., granted construction permit for 


experimental visual broadcasting service, sus- | 
taining Examiner Elmer W. Pratt; also granted | 
construction permit for general experimental | 


service, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

George W. Youngf Minneapolis, Minn., de- 
nied construction permit for experimental 
television service, 
Walker. 

WI1AMB, Samuel Samour, South Boston, 
Mass., renewal of license set for hearing be- 
cause applicant operated station at an address 
other than that authorized in licénse, and 
created interference in the broadcast band. 

WS8ECP, E. L. Somers, Pottsville, Pa., renewal 
of license set for hearing because licensee op- 


erated station at an address other than that 
| authorized in his license, and failed to ob- 


serve quiet hours after being notified of gen- 
eral interefernce in broadcast band. 


W6FJM, John Mohar, Qaklend, Calif., ama- 
ap- 


teur license application set for hearing; 
plieant operated 


are | Miss.; WDAF, Kansas City, Mo.; WEAN, Prov-| Applicant defaulted in hearing scheduled for 


Jan. 22, 1932. 


++ + 


Applications made public Feb. 9 by the 


Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WFBR, The Baltimore Radio Show, 
Baltimore, Md., construction permi 
new transmitter. 

WPRO, Cherry & Webb Broadcasting Co., 
Providence, R. L., 
increase hours of operation from sharing with 
WPAW to unlimited. 

WMBG, Havens & Martin, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., install automatic frequency control. 

Loyd McGregor, trading as The Community 
Station of the West, Elsie, Nebr., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,210 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time, facilities of KFOR. 

WGL, F. C. Zieg (Allen Wayne Co.), Fort 
Wayne, Ind., constructidh permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

KMJ, James McClatchy Company, Fresno, 
Calif., construction permit>resubmitted. Now 
requests authority to move station locally, 
change equipment and change from 1,210 kc., 
100 w., to 580 kc., 500 w. 

~+ + 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

W9XAW, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Mich., renewal of ex- 


Ine., 
to install 


| perimental license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, | 


6,425, 3.650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 250 w. 
| KHNBY, John B. Brennan Jr., NR-914, re- 
newal of aircraft license Va id 3,105 ke., 1 w. 
KDD, Copper River Packing Co., Nellie Juan. 
Alaska, renewal of license for 500, 460 kc., 290 
W., public coastal service. Renewal of license 
for 178 kce., 200 w., public point-to-point. 
| KHC, Alaska Packers Association, Chignik, 
Alaska, construction permit for change in 
| transmitter for 246, 252, 274, 460, 500 kc., 200 
|w., public coastal and public point-to-point. 
KGZC, City of Topeka, Police Department, 
| Topeka, Kans., license covering construction 


permit for 2,422 kce., 50 w., emergency police | 


service 

W8XK. Westingho 
turing Co., one and 4wo-tenths miles south of 
Saxonburg, Pa., construction permit for 
change in location of transmitter, experimen- 
tal relay broadcasting. 

American Polar Expedition, portable, new 
construction permit for 3,256, 5,540, 4,795, 6,425 
| ke., 10 w., experimental service. 

WSDG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, 
Tll., license covering construction permit for 
3,222.5, 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 
| 3,467.5, 3,485, 4,917.5, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 ke., 
400 w., aeronautical. License covering con- 
| struction permit for 2,315, 2,356, 4,115, 6,540, 
6,550, 6,560, 8,015 ke., 400 w., point-to-point 
aeronautical. 


compulsory inspection of motor vehicles; Ju- 

diciary. 
Social Welfare 

| Ky. S. +293. White. 

age pension system; Public Health. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

N. J. A. 124. Curry. 

ble compensation awards for injuries caused 

by employer's failure to comply with safety 


orders of Commissioner of Labor, such extra | 


|Hability to be uninsurable; 
dustry. 

N.Y. A. 543 
demeanor for 
ployer or for enfployer to give information 
as to wage of employe or whether employe 
is parent of minor children; Labor. 

N. Y¥. A. 639. Moffat. To provide com- 
' pensation for all diseases arising out of em- 
Labor. 


Labor and In- 


Schwartz. To make it a mis- 


application for hearing because fa- | 


to | 


li- | 
(Ac- | 


sustaining Examiner R. L. | 


modification of license to | 


se Electric & Manufac- | 


To establish an old | 


To provide for dou- | 


imgsurer to demand from em- | 
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Aliens Register 


For Legal Status 


More Than 7,000 Foreign 
Born Who Had No Record 
Of Entry Granted Rights 

‘In Last Six Months 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

they violate or have violated other pro- 
visions of the immigration laws. It is be- 
lieved, then, that registration shouid be 
made possible, with sufficient safeguards, 
| 80 AS eventually to dispose of unrecorded 
}entries preceding the operation of the 
| present qouta law, which permits the de- 
| portation at any time after entry of aliens 
who secure admission in contravention of 
;} its terms. 

A measure is now pending in Congress 
which covers this matter. 

Two and a half years of valuable ex- 


-|perience has been obtained in the inves- 


| tigations of applications for registration 
| and the work is now thoroughly organ- 
| ized and systematized in the field. It has 
been necessary to create separate divisions 
jin some of the principal ports and sta- 
tions to care for this important phase of 
the work, and the insnectors and other 
|}employes assigned to them have become 
Le, proficient because of this special- 
ization. 


Income From Registration Fees 


Since a $20 fee is required for registra- 
tion, the income from this activity has 
amou to nearly $640,000 in two years 
and a half. 

The rate of registration has slowed down 
somewhat. During the last six months of 
| 1931 an average of 1,232 registrations were 
| Cffected monthly, compared with an aver- 
age. of 1,354 per month in ‘the preceding 
year. Some applications have been with- 
drawn and others held back, it is believed, 
| Mecause of financial stringency that would 
|not allow payment of the $20 fee. 

Among the aliens thus far registered 
| have been 1,451 who entered the country 
prior to 1891. The greatest number came 


in the deca of 1911 to 1920, when the 
| total was 17,913. 


\ Canadian Registrations Lead 

| Persons born in Canada outnumbered 
| those from any other country with a total 
| of 5,130. Mexico supplied 3,567 registrants. 
| From Poland came 3,825; Germany, 1,785; 
Great Britain, 1,720; Ireland, 896; Scan- 





| dinavia, 1,812; Italy, 2,296; other Euro- 
| ro countries, &776, and all other nations, 
Males comprised 26,527 of the aliens 
| registered and females 5,207. 

Whereas 12,610 of the aliens came in 
|by way of New York, 9,992 crossed the 
Canadian border and 9,706 the Mexican 
|boundary. Pacific and Gulf ports ac- 
| counted for 1,599 and Atlantic ports other 
;}than New York for 3,787. 

The records show that 21,358 aliens 
entered the United States by boat and 7,- 
372 by rail, while another 2,169 came in 
afoot. Automobiles brought in 372 and 


wagons, sleighs, and miscellaneous ve- 
hicles, 463. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


IAst supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, 
and children’s 
Library 


official documents 
boogs are excluded. 
of Congress card number 
is at end of last line, 


Allen, Fredk. L. Only yesterday; 
history of nineteen-twenties. 
N. Y., Harper, 1931. 31-28421 
Boggs, Norman T. Christian saga. v. 2. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1931. 31-33783 
Bursk, Jos. P. Seasonal variations in employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries; statisti- 
cal study based on census data. (Industrial 
research dept., Wharton school of finance 
and commerce, Univ. of Penn. Research 
studies. xiv. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Penn., 1931.) 197 p. Phil., 1931. 31-33864 
Bush, Wm. Reasonings on prohibition; plain 


informal 
370 p., plates. 


unlicensed amateur station facts for thinking people. 158 p. Kansas 

W3XP, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.,| at 2919 East 22d Street, Oakland, Calif., on City, Mo., America defense assn., 1931. 
|New York City, granted renewal of license | or prior to Jan. 4, 1932, illegally, and used 31-33862 
for two weeks from Feb. 10, and permission | call letters W6BXK. Camp, Norman H. Thinking with God about: 
to operate station on frequencies 670, 1,100 ie the Bible, God, creation, man, Satan, sin, 
and 1,480 kc. between midnight and 6 a. m. S > salvation, temptations, judgments and re- 
for purpose of testing a new line of broad- Revocation order rescinded: wards. 127 p. Chicago, Bible inst. colpors 
cast transmitters recently developed. W2CIF-W2ZZN, Henry J. Abreau, Newburg, tage assn., 1931. 31-33872 
WIAVT, Erich Foth, Torrington, Conn.,| N. Y¥., order dated Jan. 4, 1932, revoking ama- | Caton-Thompson, Gertrude. Zimbabwe cul- 
granted special authority to operate amateur | teur license, rescinded. Licensee has made ture; ruins and reactions. 299 p., illus. Ox- 
station at Armory in Torrington, on Feb. | satisfactory correction of violations he was| ford, Clarendon press, 1931. 31-33868 
11 and 1, for Boy Scout exhibition. cited for. Churchill, Winston L. S. The world crisis, 
+> + (Action taken Feb. 8, 1932.) 1911-1918. Rev. 831 p., illus. Lond., Butter- 
Renewal of licenses: WLCM, Luthern Association of Ithaca, N. worth, 1931. 31-33772 
The following stations were granted regular | Y., Ithaca, N. Y., granted authority to Op- | Chawshaw, Wm. H. The indispensable soul. 
renewal of licenses: erate on Feb. 10 from 7 to 7:30 a. m. 315 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1931. 31-3377 
WAAF, Chicago; WBEN, Buffalo, N. Y.;| WJAY, Cleveland Broadcasting Corporation, | pavis, Emily C. Ancient Americans: archaeco- 
WBSO, Needham, Mass.; WCAJ, Lincoln, | Cleveland, Ohto, petition to reinstate appli-| jogical story of two continents. 311 p., illus. 
| Nebr.; WCAO, Baltimore; WCOC, Meridian, | cation for modific&tion of license granted.| N.y.. Holt, 1931. 31-238516 


Durrenberger, Jos. A. Turnpikes; study of toll 
road movement in middle Atlantic states 
and Md. by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
bia univ., 1931.) 188 p. Valdosta, Ga‘, Prtd, 
by Southern stationery print. co., 1931. 

; , 31-33865 
| Eisele, Wilbert E. The real Wild Bill Hickok, 
famous scout and knight chivalric of the 


plains—true story of picneer life in far 
West, by ... (Ross Lyndon). (Collectors’ 
ed.) 364 p., illus. Denver, Colo... W. H. 
Andre, 1931. 31-23761 
Fairburn, Wm. A. The internatl. goa! of 
Russian communism. 72 p. N. Y¥., Nation 
press print. co., 193}. 31-S3766 
Flake, Arthur. Sunday school and church 
budget. 194 p., illus. N. Y., Revell, 1921. 
| 3 i 31-33778 
Gourvil, Francis. Brittany, from St.-Brieuc 


to Brest and from Quimper to Vannes, by 
- .. tr. by John Gilmer. (The picture 
guides.) 226 p., illus. Lond., Medici society, 
1930. 31-33869 
Higginbottom, Mrs. Ethel (Cody). Bells of 
India; stories of life in sreat peninsula, illus. 
172 p. N. Y., Revell, 1931. 31-33873 
Hudson, Manley O. The World court, 192le 
1931; handbook of Permanent court of ine 
ternatl. justice. 3d ed., rev. to Oct. 1, 1931. 
245 p. Boston, World peace foundation, 1931. 
31-33861 
Year book, 
Wash., D. C., 1931. 
31-33762 

comp. Heart talks 
(Prose and verse.) 
N. Y., Rosalie M. Levy, 1931. 


Huguenct society of Washington. 
no. 1. 1928/31. 1 v. 


Levy, 
Jesus 
P., 


Rosalie M. 
4th series 


180 
illus. 






; 31-33875 
Mitchell-Hedges, Fred. A. Land of wonder 
and fear. illus. 265 p. N. ¥., Century, 1931, 
31-3375 
Mueller, Francis J. Christ’s twelve. 
_Milwaukee, Bruce publ. co., 1931. é 
Nabers, Chas. H. Gladness in Christian live 
ing: addresses by ...°94 p. N. Y., Revell, 
}__ 1931. 31-33871 
Nichelson, Thos. C. Chas. Talbot, duke of 


Shrewsbury, by ... and A. S, Turberville. 


249 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 
$1- 





Nickerson, Warren §S. Land ho!—1620; : 
man's story of Mayflower; construction, nave 
igation and first landfall. 155 Pp. Boston 
Houghton, 1931. 31-33758 

Nixon, Justin W. Moral crisis in Christianity. 
(Rauschenbusch lectures, Colzate-Rochester 
divinity school, Rochester, N. Y.) 197 p. 
XN. ise Harper, 1931. 31-33781 

O’Brien, Michael J. An alleged first census 
of Amer. people; criticism of Wm. M. Clem- 
en's book, “Amer. marriage records before 
1699. 88 p. N. Y., 1930. 31-33768 

Petrie, Sir Wm. M. F. 170 years in archae- 
ology. 284 p., plates. Lond., S. Low, 1931. 

p f 31-33769 

Powell, Nettie. History of Marion county. Ga. 
178 p., illus. Columbus, Ga., Hist. publ. co., 
1931. ; 31-33764 

Rudwin, Maximilian. The devil in legend and 

Saereiee. 354 p., illus. Chicago, Open court, 

} 4 31-33774 
Semple, Ellen C. Geography of Mediterranean 
region; relation to ancient history. 737 p. 
N Y., Holt, 1931. 31-33866 

Simonds, Frank H. Can Europe keep the 
peace? 360 p. N. Y., Harper, 1931. 31-28525 

Slater, Geo. A. Hills of home; Anter. life pic- 

| tured in New Sngland in last half of 19th 


century. 48 p., plates. N. Y¥., W. E. Rudge, 

1931. z 31-33760 
| Tahouis, G. R. Nebuchadnezzar. 399 p., illus. 
} N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill, 1931. 31-33867 
| Thomas, Chas. M. Amer. neutrality in 1793; 
study in cabinet govt. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 

Columbia univ., 1931.) 295 p. N. Y., 1931. 


31-33757" 
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Has Little Effect 
On Farm. Prices 


General Market Position 
Of Most Commodities in 
Early February ‘Reveals 
Only Slight Changes 


Trade in agricultural commodities was 
slack during the early part of February, 
slight gains and declines in prices leav- 
ing the general position about unchanged, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
Feb. 9. 

Grain and cotton markets were dull, 
cattle and hog prices held at a level close 
to the season’s lowest, and _ prices of 
sheep and lambs recovered to the highest 
point since October, the Department said, 
while poultry and egg prices held better 
because of a drop in the fresh supply. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Farm products have made about the 
same indifferent showing as other com- 
modities so far this month. Trade was 
slack, partly because of weather condi- 
tions in early February. There were @ 
few small price gains, and about as many 
slight declines, leaving the general posi- 
tion much as before. Cotton trade of all 
kinds slowed down somewhat, without 
much effect on the price. Grain markets 
were dull and unsettled with no sustained | 
price trend either way. Cattle and hog 
quotations were still close to season’s 
lowest, but sheep and lambs have re- 
covered rather sharply since the first of 
the month, reaching highest level since 
October. Butter markets show the same 
weak, unsettled condition prevailing since 
the first of the year. Egg and poultry 
prices are holding better owing to a let- 
up in the fresh supply. Cembined ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables are rather 


Post Office Is Giving Special 
Attention to Mount Vernon 
ostmark 


. 


Special arrangements to accommodate 
stamp collectors at the official opening 
of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Celebration "Feb. 22 have been completed 
‘by the Post Office Department, according 
to 8 Department announcement just is- 
sued. 


The announcement follows in full text: 

In view of the nation-wide interest of 
stamp collectors and other patrons of 
post offices throughout the country to se- 
cure a postmark of the Mount Vernon, 
Va., post office on mail matter bear- 
ing stamps of the Washington Bicenten- 


special provision will be made for the 
This date marks the official opening of 


dent. 


the Department is cooperating with the 
mission, which has 


of Washington, which will be. placed on 
letters mailed at Mount Vernon on Feb. 
22, in addition to the postmark. 

Those who desire this special service 
may send a reasonable number of letters, 
properly stamped and addressed, under 
cover to the postmaster at Mount Ver- 
non, Va., well in advance of the date in 
order that the necessary arrangements 
may be made for the special cachet prior 
to postmarking and mailing on Feb. 22. 

No special postage stamp will be issued 
on this date as the Bicentennial stamps 


nial series, announcement was made at) 
the Post Office Department today that | 


postmarking of this Bicentennial matter | 
at the Mount Vernon office on Feb. 22.! 


the country-wide celebration of the 200th | 
anniversary of the birth of the first Presi- | 


In authorizing the Feb. 22 cancellation, | 
George Washington Bigentennial Com-| 


hic provided a_ special | 
cachet depicting Wakefield, the birthplace | 


/ 


rines and Chemical 


}On behalf of the American Government. | 

Ambassador Gibson’s statement to the 
Conference follows in full text: 

The United States enters the first World 
Conferenc on the limitation and re- 
duction of armaments with the de- 
termination to leave northing undone to 
achieve substantial progress. It assumes 
that the same will predominates among all 
the nations represented in this conference. 
Nothing is contributed to our deliberations, | 
indeed our efforts are only clouded with 
insincerity and pretense, if we fail to ac- 
knowledge the aifficulties which just now 
surround the project before us. The part 
of statecraft is, however, neither to gloss 
| over difficulties and thereby contribute to 
defeat, nor to invite depair by overem- 
phasis on the difficulties in the foreground. 


Determination to Achieve 


Substantial Progress Cited 

The situation demands calm _ consid- 
eration of the facts as they exist and 
courageous efforts to obtain a substantial 
solution. The impediments are familiar to 
the most elementary observer of inter- 
national affairs of this kind. We meet with 
the necessity of coordinating motives and 
maturing agreement in a congress of na- 
tions larger than has ever before assem- 
bled. We meet under the strain of eco- | 
nomic distresses, international uncertain- | 
ties and popular emotions which might | 
easily engult anything smaller in stature 
than the cause presented here. 

Our conference must not be diverted 
from achieving success on the vital ques- 
tions by minor differences of a technical | 
nature. The task before the nations of | 








|} order and defense of our territories. 


Offered by America at Geneva) | ay 


‘Further Naval Cuts and Abolition of Subma- 


Warfare Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ligation of each government to its people 
to maintain a sufficient increment oi muli- 
tary strength to defend the national ter- 
ritory against aggression and invasion. 
We, therefore, have this formula dividing 
our military forces into two parts. Be- 
yond this reasonable supplement to the 


|police torce we have taken an implicit | 
| Obligation to restrict ourselves. 


Our problem is, therefore, to establish 


by honest scrutiny and agreement the} 


margin that now exists beyond what is 


ge in Year at 


Pribilof Islands 


Trade in Fox Skins Shown 
To Be in Excess of That 
During Any Season in 
Last 40 Years 

With a small part of the season still 
|remaining, the take of fox pelts from the 


colony of the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, al- 
ready has been the largest in 40 years, 


essential far the maintenance of internal | #24 discloses the success of supervisory 


Con- 
trolled by prudence, but not by tear, let 


us then proceed in a practical way to re- | 


duce armaments to the level to which we 
are all committed. 

The American delegation has listened 
with interest to the speeches of Sir John 
Simon and M. Tardieu and has been in- 
terested to note that each of them has 
begun this general discussion by concrete 


| proposals, setting torth at the very begin- | 


ning of the conierence the contributions 
which their governments can make to the 
cause for which we are assembled. 

These proposals and any others which 
may be put before the conference will be 
examined with an open mind by my Govy- 
ernment and we feel that the best road 
to success lies in a similar statement from 
every delegation that has something posi- 
tive to lay before us so that we may set 
out upon our labors with the benefit of 
all the practical proposals which it is pos- 
sible to bring forward at the outset. 


Definite Program 
Not Formulated 


ing to information made available Feb. 
9 at the Department of Commerce. 

The take so far this season has been 
1,426 pelts, 511 more than the total for 
all last season. The following additional 
information was supplied: 

The take from St. Paul Island included 
| 289 blue and 25 white foxes. That from 


George colonly are hand-picked by Gov- 
ernment employes so that the breeding 
stock will not be dissipated. 


Shortage of Food 
Records show that from 1842 until 1860, 
when the islands were held by Russia, the 
average annual take was 1,829, which 
dropped to 1,240 in the years between 1871 
and 1890. Since 1890, there have been but 





four seasons when the take was more than 
1,000 pelts. 

During period of food shortage, the Bu- 
reau supplies the foxes with specially pre- 
pared rations which include seal meat and 


work by the Bureau of Fisheries, accord- | 


St. George Island was, 1,112 blue foxes. | 
The pelts taken from animals of the St. | 
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Inactive Market |Plans Made to Sell | Nine-point Disarmament Plan _ |Pelt Collections 
Bicentennial Stamp 


| 
Ohio State Director 
of Public Works 





T. S. BRINDLE 


OLUMBUS, Ohio, Feb. 9.—Gov. 
A George White has appointed T. S. 
Brindle, of Ashland, as State Director 
of Public Works. He succeeds A. T. 
Connor, of Zanesville, and will hold 
office for the constitutional term of one 
ear from Jan. 1. Mr. Brindle has been 
in the State Highway Department for 
12 years, one time serving as Chief 
Engineer and more recently as Division 
Engineer. The Department of Public 
Works has supervision of State public 
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PAGE 


Tin Ranks First“ 


Among Imports of 
Mineral Products 


Domestic Production Only 
Fraction of Ore Total 
Used, Says Department 
Of Commerce Report 


The value of tin required by the United 
States is much greater than that of any 
other mineral product that is furnished 
almost entirely by importation, points out 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. Tin imports have annually 
jexceeded $60,000,000 in value, but domes- 
|tic mine production was worth less than 
$11,000 for the last year of record. 

Moreover, the net imports of tin ex- 
ceed, in value, those of any other mineral 
product and the meéal is among the 10 
leading commodities imported. 

The principal tin-consuming industries 
}are food-packing, automobile .manufac- 
| ture and building. The packing of food is 
jrelatively stable from yéar to year, but 
|the automobile and building industries 
are subject to wide variation in tin con- 
sumption, says Charles White Merrill, 
A - recently issued Bureau of Mines re- 

Government Curtailment 


_The Tin Producers’ Association con- 
tinued its efforts to control tin production 
and stabilize its price until the inability 
of the association to obtain adequate co- 
operation from tin mines, led to a mové= 
ment to have the governments of the 
principal tin-producing countries enforce 
}@ definite curtailment program. After 
several months of negotiations, the gov- 
ernments of the Federated Malay States, 
Bolivia, the Netherlands East Indies, and 





placed on sale on Jan. 1 are particularly 
appropriate for use on this mail. 

Provision will be made for placing a col- 
lection box outside the entrance gate at 
Mount Vernon for the convenience of 
collectors who desiré to deposit their mail | 
personally. 

The attention of the Department has 


biscuits made of cereals and seal oil. 
The largest collection of silver fox skins 
ever assembled and offered in one sale 
in the history of Canada, 17,516 pelts, was 
placed on the market at the first special 
| Silver fox sale held late last year in Mon- 
treal by the Canadian Fur Auction Sales 


buildings and of the old canal and reser- 
voir lands. 


Russian Purchases 


Nigeria agreed to accept quotas for the 
total mine production of their respective 
countries for a period of three years after 
March 1, 1931, and to enforce these quotas 
on their tin producers by law. 

Since then, Siam has been induced to 
join the quota plan. The principal con- 
Sumers of tin, with the exception of the 


the world is not to minimize these prob- 
lems but, fully mindful of them, to gather 
strength and determination from the con- 


light but demand is only fair and prices 
about steady for most leading kinds. 
Cotton in Fair Demand 
Thé cotton market shows a somewhat 
easier undertone with little net change 
in price. Domestic demand for spot cot- 


The American delegation has not at- 
err, : |tempted to formulate and submit any 
viction that the demand for a regime of |comprehensive plan for overcoming ail 
international confidence, cooperation and | of*the obstacles that exist in the way of 
peace will in the end have its way; that | achieving a general limitation and reduc- 
| the men and nations of our own day who |tion in armaments. In the first place, 
contribute to it will be counted in -the | 


ton was only fair and new export trade 
was rather poor compared with last 
month but actual shipments continue 
large. These developments were partly 
’ attributed to the unsettled conditions in 
the Orient. The grades and_ staples 
mostly inquired for continue in the lower 
range in almost all staple lengths and 
buying interest largely is centered on cot- 
tons thag can be had at a flat price, rang- 
ing from 5 to 5% cents at concentration 
points. The persistent holding move- 
ment on the part of producers appeared 


been called to requests of collectors for 
Wakefield, Va., cancellations on Feb. 22. 
George Washington was born at Wake- 
field, Westmoreland County, Va., where 
there is now no post office by that name. 
The Wakefield, Va., post office listed in 
the United States Official Postal Guide 
is in Suffolk County, Va., and bears no 
relation to the birthplace of Washington. 


| wide and inevitable movement. 


end as enrolled in a victorious cause, and 
that in the long perspective of history 
those who are today reluctant and pre- 
occupied with smaller interests will stand 
only as temporary impediments to a world- | 


The people of the United States have, 


which could otherwise be taken. 
second place, we do not believe the hu- 
man mind is capable of so projecting it- 
self into the future as to devise a plan 
which will adequately provide for all fu- 


we do not desire to raise new questions 
which will increase the points of difference 
and thus delay taking the forward steps 
In the 


during the past generation, played a use- 
ful and leading part in the movement 
for the limitation and reduction.of arms. 
The Washington Conference of 1922 made 
the first concrete contribution fh volun- 





ture developments ahd contingencies. 


Since practically all the nations of the 
world have now pledged themselves not 
to wage aggressive war, we believe this 


Co. Eighty per cent of the pelts were sold, 
which is considered a good showing, in 
view of the depression. 


All-silver Skins 


American buyers were interested in all- 
silver skins, and purchased a substantial 
quantity to be used for trimming pur- 
poses. Many European buyers were in 
attendance and appeared to favor the 
cheaper grade pelts, which sold from $30 
downward. About 40 per cent of the pelts 


Of Machinery Aid 


American Exports 


Value of Shipments of Metal 
Working Devices to Soviet 
Union Increase as Other 


British, have not been represented in the 
formulation of the quota plan. 

|, The smelting of imported tin concen- 
| trates was an important domestic industry 
from 1916 to 1924. Since then the in- 
ability to obtain clean concentrates to mix 
with the refractory Bolivian concentrates 
ended the United States tin-smelting in- 
dustry, at least temporarily. The enor- 
mous local market, however, coupled with 
the proximity of Bolivia, should allow 
the United States to build up a large tin- 


conference should and can successfully de- 
vote itself to the abolition of weapons 
which are devoted primarily to aggressive | 
war and we are prepared to give earnest 
and sympathetic consideration to any | 


plans or proposals which seem to furnish} Featuring a collection of northern raw furs 
a practicable and sound basis upon which 


aoe | brought in by airplane from various points 
we may effect a general limitation and 
reduction of armaments and establish al 8 ee oo — 
— ee eee aoe _ Sales, Ltd offered for sale last month 
& ° s r s . a e=- 4 - : 
fore you certain oleae onan the Aneri._| the largest collection of freshly caught 
can delegtaion advocates. Let me say|800ds that has appeared this season on 
that this list is not exclusive and con-| the Winnipeg fur market. 
tains merely some of the thoughts which| Cross fox, fisher and otter proved to be 
we feel will carry on some of the purposes | the strong articles of the sale, all advanc- 
of the conference. ing about 10 per cent over the company’s 
1. The American Government advocates| December sate. Weasel was the weakest 
consideration of the draft convention as/| article, unexpectedly declining about 10 
containing the outlines for a convenient | per _ pee nah in the oe = 
was disappointing, as was e case 0} 


basis for discussion, while expressing its 
mink. A better demand for marten ap- 


entire willingness to give full considera- 
tion to any supplementary proposals cal-| peared to be developing after a long pe- 
riod of neglect. 


offered were of cheaper grades and practi- 
cally all were sold to the Europeans. They 
showed little’ interest in all-silver pelts, 
as they claimed they are no longer in good 
demand in the European markets. 


smelting industry if a process for handling 
concentrates economically, without admix- 
ture Of clean ore, could be devised 

A few years ago, when the price of tin 
was approximately double what it has 
averaged recently, the opinion was widely 
expressed that the reserves of tin, mare 
ketable at the prices then current, were 
very limited. This resulted in intensive 
research for substitutes. The field for 
making important substitutions seemed 
very promising because at that time tin 
was the highest priced metal in the com- 
mon base-metal group. 

Since the fall in the rice of tin, the 
Search for substitutes has diminished, 
Domestic consumers depend on substitutes 
as one of their most effective means for 
;maintaining reasonable tin prices as well 
as one of their principal means for con« 
tinued production in the event that war 
should curtail the flow of tin to the United 
States. 

No Competition From Substitutes 

Much study has been given the probs 
lem of finding a substitute for tin plate 
in the canning industry, but to date, no 
lseuen | tin-free container has been developed that 

Textile machinery sales were somewhaf | can offer serious competition to the tin 
below the previous year’s level, power|can. Glass containers have been used 


tary limitation. It met the then existing 
problem of armament at its most acute, 
its most threatening and its most con- 
spicuous point, and by a restriction of 
naval armament among the powers who 
{found themselves setting an unhappy ex- 
ample, made a long and decisive stride in 
the direction demanded by world opinion. 
Our people at that conference sacrificed, 
| if not a real predominance, at least a po- 
tential predominance in weight and 
strength for warfare. The American peo- 
ple have been proud of the contribution 
which they made to that pact of temper- 
ate conduct and common sense. 


Principles Established 


At London Conference 

In the London naval conference of 1930 

Trade in south China was stimulated|the principle of limitation established for 
last month, while Japanese imports in-| Capital ships at the Washington meeting 
creased and exports. dropped, according | Was enlarged to cover the whole field ot 
to a Department of Commerce statement |equipment for warfare at sea by the 
Feb. 9 based on radio and cable advices|three most heavily armed of the nations, 
from its representatives abroad. Busi-| aNd some progress was made toward in- 
|ness in the Philippines was stronger last |Cluding the two other powers most con- 
week, and higher cereal prices in Argen-|cerned. We enter the conference today 
tina were considered encouraging. |with the practicability of the limitation 

Improvement in the trade balance’ oc-|UPon arms established, with the demand 


to be reflected in the continued firm ask- 
ing basis. According to the New York 
Cotton Exchange forwardings to mills of 
the world of American cotton to Jan. 28 
this season amounted to about 17,400,000 
bales compared with 6,000,000 last year 
and 7,800,000 the year before last. Ex- 
ports for the week ended Feb. 5 amounted 


In South China for 
Month Is Recorded 
to 380,164 bales, compared with 158,496 
for the corresponding week last season. 


Cash Wheat Fairly Steady Gain in Japanese Imports 


Domestic cash wheat markets fluctuated | ° 
with futures but showed little net change. | And Loss in Exports Are 
Marketings of Winter wheat increased, in- Shown in Advices to the| 

Commerce Department | 


Expansion in Trade 


Classifications Decline 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
ports of construction and conveying equip- 
ment and the.items comprising the min- 
ing, oil well and pumping machinery 
group were outstanding. Sales of con- 
struction and conveying machinery during 
1931 were approximately 50 per cent be- 
low the value of similar commodities 
shipped in 1930. 

Practically all individual classifications 
falling within this group contributed to 
the general decrease, the most important 
slump being ‘registered in sales excava- 
tions, including power shovels, which 
dropped from $8,000,000 in 1930 to a little 
more than $3,000,000 in 1931. 

Exports of mining, and quarrying ma- 
chinery and oil well and refining equip- 
ment were also below the 1925-1930 levels. 
Pumping equipment in the power group 
approached its normal volume of 1926-28 


fluenced by the approaching rise in freight 
rates, effective Feb. 20, and by colder 
weather which improved country roads. 
Spring wheat markets declined slightly. 
The rye market fluctuated along with| 
wheat and had little independent action. 
Receipts of rye remained light and were 
fairly well absorbed by feeders and mill! 
buyers. The oats market continued dull 
and barley was quiet. Corn markets 
weakened slightly, influenced by lower 
wheat prices, some increase in marketings 
and a continued dull inquiry from feeders 
and industries. Primary receipts were the | 
largest since early in November. 








culated to advance the end we all seek. 

2. We suggest the possibility of pro- 
longing the existing naval agreements con- | 
cluded at Washington and London, and/ 
| we advocate completing the latter as soon 
as possible by the adherence of France 


Commercial Grain Stocks 


For Week Are Shown 


Mill Feeds Fairly Steady i 


curred last year in Brazil, Yugostavia and 
Poland. France, however, finds develop- 





Food prices strengthened a little near | 
the first of the month, but the return of | 
mild late Winter weather was a depress- | 
ing influence. Compared with a month 
ago the average price is a little lower and | 
feeds sell at less than three-quarters the 
prices of February, 1931, Wheat feeds and | 
alfalfa meal were irregular while high | 
protein concentrates were unchanged to | 
slightly lower. Despite the price varia-| 
tions, demand did not assert itself in any 
marked manner. id 

Hay markets averaged about steady in| 
early February, with moderate to light | 
offerings in fair demand at most points. | 
Receipts so far this season have been 
much lighter than last year at all mar- 
kets. except Denver and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul where demand from the drought 
areas influenced movement somewhat. 


Cattle Trade Dull 

Despite reduced supplies, trade on cattle | 
of practically all grades and classes showed | 
extreme dullness and irregular decli 
the first week of February. The previous | 
advance on fat steers subsided as quickly ; 
as it started, finishing evidence that the| 
upturn was unwarranted by_ general 
conditions both within and_ with- 
out the industry. Weighty fed steers of 
good and choice grade were in best rela- 
tive demand but did not escape price) 
punishment. The extreme top on beef | 
steers at Chicago was $9.65. Fat cow 
values were at new levels for this cen-| 
tury coneieering quality and condition. | 
Too many qualitied half-fat steers are} 
reaching the shambles and the consensus 
of trade opinion is that such cattle could 
be held to advantage. p | 

The Chicago hog market showed little 
change in prices. In view of the material | 
reduction in marketings the trade was} 
disappointing to the selling side. Most of | 
the good and choice 170- to 210-pound 
hogs still sell around $4 at Chicago. 

At the end of the first week of Feb-| 
ruary, the bulk of the better grades of | 
fat lambs was selling at Cihcago at $6.75 
to $7.25, a few at $7.35 and $7.40. Lambs | 
averaging up to 95 pounds sold as high | 
as $7. Killers outbid feeder buyers for 
thin lambs taking most throwouts from 
$5 to $5.50. Fat ewes sold largely from 
$3 to $4 at Chicago with gn extreme top| 
of $4.50 on some of outstanding quality | 
and handyweight. ; ; 

Downward revision of prices continued 
on choice combing fine wools. The bulk 
of the movement of western-grown wools, | 
although lighter, was centered on 64’s and | 
finer short combing and clothing wools 
at steady prices. Little change was re-| 
ported in primary foreign markets. 

Poultry Trade Slow 

Receipts of fresh-killed poultry at the 

rincipal markets are running light, but 
he demand is weak and markets irreg- 
ular. Hothouse broilers are in liberal sup- 
ply, but quality is generally poor, and 
prices are showing a very wide range. 
Supplies of fowl are generally light, but 
as the demand is even lighter, the price | 
sagged off slightly early in the month. 

Weather conditions have affected egg 
receipts at the principal markets, those | 
for the first week in February dropping | 
below the receipts for the last week in| 
January instead of showing the usual) 
seasonal increase. Prices are holding bet- 
ter. 


| 


Medium Butter Scarce 
The range of wholesale prices between 
heat butter and medium grade is extremely 
narrow at all markets as there was a 
scarcity of the cheaper grades and an am- 
ple supply of fine butter. Apparently 
the weather conditions have been such 
that close grading of cream at the factory | 
was not necessary in order to make fine| 
uality butter. Production of butter) 
uring the Winter months has been ex- 
ceptionally heavy. This heavy output, to- | 
gether with reduced buying power of the) 
public, undoubtedly accounted for much 
of the 20 per cent decline in butter prices 
during January and the still unsettled 
conditions this month. 
Cheese Markets Weaker 

The tore of cheese markets in Wisconsin 
preducing sections, during the first week | 
of February was barely steady and the 


was decidedly weak, The 


| increased. 


ments increasingly adverse, it was pointed 
out, and Spanish foreign trade is low. 
Unfavorable conditions have also been 
noted in Canada, Newfoundland, Turkey 
and Czechoslovakia. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Situation in France 

Developments in France are increasingly 
adverse, with production declining, unem- 
ployment increasing, stocks of industrial 
products rising and a few wage cuts occur- 
ring. Spanish foreign trade is at a very 
tow level on account of quota and tariff 
restrictions affecting Spanish products 
abroad and adverse exchange hampering 
imports; the State budget was in deficit 
last year, but the Ministry of Finance 
hopes to effect a balance by 1933. 

Czchoslovak industry is feeling the de- 
pression, especially 


tively well; foreign trade last year de- 
clined considerably as compared with the 


clines | Previous year, but the export balance was | 


|maintained. Yugoslavia has been en- 


countering increasing difficulties in resist- 
ing the depresison, although a few items 


|Of mineral production increased last year; | 


foreign trade has declined, but the import 
excess has been slightly reduced. Poor 
markets for export products and the in- 
troduction of an import quota system in 
Turkey have intensified the dullness of 
the economic situation. Polish foreign 
trade last year showed a favorable bal- 


|ance with imports greatly reduced and | 


exports somewhat smaller. Wholesale and 
retail trade in Canada are tending to 
slacken. Conditions remain dull in New- 


foundland, with increased exports of salt | 


|codfish to Brazil and Portugal affording 
only slight relief. 


Japanese export trade declined heavily | 
during January as compared with Jan-| 


uary, 1931; imports on the other hand 
Shanghai's foreign trade in- 


creased during 1931 according to local cur- 


rency valuations, but the gold value de- | 


clined somewhat; comparatively stable ex- 
change afforded some stimulus in South 
China trade during January. Business in 
the Philippine Islands tended to become 
somewhat stronger last week, although 
credits remain tight. 

Slightly higher cereal prices were an en- 
couraging factor in Argentina last week, 
but the import and distribution trades 
remained dull. Although Brazilian trade 


| declined greatly last year, the reduction 


applied particularly to imports with a 
consequent improvement of the trade 
balance, 


‘Contract Is Awarded 


For New Soldiers Home 


James I. Barnes, of Logansport, Ind., 
has been awarded the contract for item 1 
in the construction of the new Soiddiers’ 
Home in St. Petersburg, Fla., it was an- 
nounced orally, Feb. 9, at the Veterans’ 
| Administration. The amount is $637,925 
and will cover the erection of a conva- 
lescence building, storehouse, laundry and 


| gatehouse. 


weaker sentiment was reflected not only 
in a freer selling policy and, consequently, 


{narrower margins between dealers’ gross 


returns and board costs, but also in lower 
board quotations. The basic price of 
Twins and Daisies was reduced to 10 
cents and 10% cents, respectively, or to 
the low a in prices reached in 1931. 
rice Gains in Vegetables 

The Chicago carlot potato market was 
stronger on northern Round Whites at 80 
to 85 cents. Future sales for March de- 
livery of Round Whites advanced 10 cents 
per 100 pounds the first week of February 
and Maine Green Mountains also were 
somewhat higher than they had been. 

New York and Florida cabbage sold 
slightly higher in city markets but arrivals 
from Texas were slightly lower. Celery 
was higher in Florida. City markets were 
slightly higher on some apples. A some- 
what higher range of prices prevailed on 


| oo sweet potatoes and a stronger 


me was reported.in the onion market, 


| pr é in export branches, | 
| with the domestic market holding up rela- | 


for it augmented by general priae ais | 
satisfaction in the achievement already | 
made, and with the United States again 
willing to play its appropriate part in fur- 
ther progress. 

The American delegation is prepared | 
to consider any form of military limita- | 
|tion and reduction which promises real 
progress toward the feeling of interna- 
tional security, protection against sur- 
|prise and restraint on the use 
for purposes of aggression. ; 

The burden and dangers of the gigantic | 
machinery of warfare which are now be-| 
ing maintained in times of peace have| 
reached a point where they threaten civil- 
ization itself. For two years past the peo- 
ple of every race have been confronted 
with an economic crisis from which no 
nation has been free. All the governments | 
of the world have faced reduction of in-| 
|come, unsettled budgets, and dangers to) 
the very stability of government itself. ] 

The United States, while seriously af- 
'fected by these difficulties, has suffered | 
somewhat less severely than many of the | 
other nations. It is today able to main-| 
tain the burden of armament as readily 
as any of the nations, but it views that 
burden as unnecessary and inexcusable. | 
| No one will doubt the political instability | 
| of the world of which these arms are rht | 
| alone the effect but also the cause. | 
| No one will doubt that they not only 
contribute to the economic debacle but 
| that they threaten the peace of the world. 
| Our American people look upon the states- 
|manship which permits the continuance 
of existing conditions as nothing less than 
failure. The time has gone by when the} 
peoples of the world will long permit the | 
| continuance of this failure. 


| 


Factors Influencing 


Convictions on Armaments 


There is a feeling sometimes expressed 
that the convictions of the United States 
in this field, the faith of our people in an 
orderly and stable regime among the na- | 
tions, and our conviction that the very | 
existence of armaments unbalances the 
equilibrium, are a product of our geo- 
graphical isolation and of our lack of ex- | 
perience of and exposure to the rivalries 
and strains of the European continent. | 

In answer, the American people point to 
the fact that the system of competitive 
armament, of alliances and cross alliances 
which has existed for centuries in Europe | 
has failed to maintain peace and seems 
indeed to have been provocative of war, 
the results of which are such that victors 
and vanquished are victims alike. | | 
Furthermore, the altered conditions of 
jinternational relationships, the develop- 
|ment of communication and transport 
| within the last generation to a point where 
| the whole world is knit together by strands 
of commerce, finance and intimate con- 
\tact, have today produced new interna- 
tional relationships which are utterly in- 
consistent with the older methods and 
|formulas. America is convinced that the | 
| world should not go on to new movements 
/and new tasks hampered by the garments 
lof an older regime, and that the problem 
}is only how promptly and smoothly man- 
| kind will cast aside the weapons and tradi- 
| tions of the old. 2 MOS 

In the past every nation has justified 





its national defense. Let us not forget, | 
however, that new international commit- 
ments of binding force have introduced a 
new conception of what is needed by a 
nation for the purpose of defense. Such | 
treaties and commitments bear upon | 
practically all the nations here repre- | 
sented. In view of this new situation, 
calling for new methods and new for- 
j}mulas, the lessons of the old strategy 
|must be unlearned in order that we may 
| advance. ' | 

The new conception of national arma- 
|ments has never been put into words in 
|any of our commitments, but it is so im- 
plicit in their terms that it can be re- 
duced almost to a formula. Every nation 
has not only the right but the obligation 
to its own people to maintain internal or- 
|der. This obviously calls for an ade- 
quate military force for internal police 


work. 
| Beyond and aboye this there is the ob- 


and Italy. 


Methods Advocated 
By the Government 
3. We advocate proportional reduction 


from the figures laid down in the Wash- 
ington and London agreements on naval 
tonnage as soon as all parties to the 
of arms| Washington agreement have entered this 


frame work. 


4. We advocate, as we long have done, 
the total abolition of submarines. 


5. We will join in formulating the most 


effective meesures to protect civilian pop- 
ulation against aerial bombing. 


6. We advocate the total abolition of 


lethal gases and bacteriological warfare. 


7. We advocate, as I have already stated, | 


the computation of the number of armed 
forces on the basis of the effectives neces- 
sary for the maintenance of internal or- 
der plus some suitable contingent for de- 
fense. The former are obviously impos- 
sible of reduction; the latter is a question 
of relativity. 

8. We agree in advocating special re- 
strictions for tanks and heavy mobile 
guns, in other words, for those arms of 
a peculiarly offensive character. 


9. We are prepared to consider a limita- 


|tion of expenditure on materiel as a com- | 
plementary method to direct limitation, 


feeling that it may prove useful to pre- 
vent a qualitative race, if and when 
quantitative limitation has been effected. 


I have already said these nine points 


are in no sense exclusive, but I mention 


them merely in order to focus attention | 
upon the methods in which we have the 


qpoatens hope of early practical realiza- 
ion. 


Preparation for Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes 


The nations of the Western Hemisphere | 


have long since prepared themselves for 


an international life in which the solution | 
of difficulties will be sought by pacific | 
means only. The problem of armaments | 


is not of the Western Hemisphere. Of 
the five principal navies of the world only 
one belongs to an American Nation and 
to this navy the principle of proportionate 
limitation and reduction has been compre- 
hensively applied. Not a single American 


| Nation possesses an army which brings 
For half a century | 


fear to its neighbors. 


no international war has occurred be- 


Tax E ilies Are cian 
455 Million Dollars by the Treasury 


Commercial stocks of wheat, barley and 
flax in store and afloat at the ghee van 
United Stats markets Feb. 6 were smaller 
than on Jan. 30, while stocks of corn, 
oats and rye were larger, the Deaprtment 
of Agriculture states. Stocks: of grain 
Feb. 6 and Jan. 30, respectively, were re- 
ported as follows, in bushels, by the De- 
partment: 

What, 217,159,000 and 217,719,000; corn, 
15,114,000 and 14,176,000; oats, 
and 17,096,000; rye, 10,098,000 and 10,085,- 
000; barley, 5,682,000 and 5,710,000; flax, 
624,000 and 639,000. Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat, 204,220,000; corn, 17,412,000; 
oats, 25,348,000; rye, 15,273,000; 
12,894,000; flax, 1,292,000. 

There were also 20,989,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 


905,000 Jan. 30 and 25,092,000 a year ago, 
and there were 28,671,000 bushels of 
United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets Feb. 6 compared to 


of United States wheat in store at Ca- 
nadian markets for od were not re- 


itween the nations of our hemisphere. 
There is no surer evidence that self- 
|restraint from overarmament safeguards 
ace. 

| There is more security to be had in 
| friendly cooperation between nations than 
in reliance on force. The best defense a 
nation can have is the good will of its 
| neighbors. 
the fact that we ourselves have reduced 
| the personnel of our land forces to a figure 
below the proportion reached by any great 
European power, we are here to cooperate 





pared to discuss and to extend to other 
fields the principles of limitation and re- 


and to examine and accept new principles 
if they contribute genuinely to the end de- 
fined. 

We join our sister nations with the deep 


be diverted by lack of frank discussion, by 
preoccupation with the difficulties in the 
foreground or by a weak surrender to the 
obvious impediments to progress. The 
delegation of the United States is repre- 
senting not only a Government, but a pebd- 
ple, and the mandate from both is in the 


in arms is an essential not alone to eco- 





e whole fabric of peace. 


preservation of th 


ee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to batance the budget for the fiscal year 
1933, exclusive of debt requirements. 

“On the basis of revised estimates which 
take into account developments since the 


000,000 will be required to meet this same 
objective. 
“The revenue proposals made by the 


Customs ...+- 
Internal revenue: 

Current corporation ...... 
Current individual .... 
Back taxes 


Total income taxes aececeeverses 
Miscellaneous internal revenue ...-ec+-++0 eee 


Total internal revenue ..........+. 
Total customs and internal revenue 
Revenue proposal of the Treasury, November 


Yield of November proposal revised 
Decline in anticipatory return from orig 


inal Treasury program ....... 
AAditional FEQUITEMEDES coccccceccccecscoessosoaseresrerere sees seeeee ees SeseeseseseseBses 


| Secretary of Treasury additional revenue| Secretary of the Treasury in his report | 
in the amount of $920,000,000 was ‘necessary | were estimated at that time to yield 


| $920,000,000. Revised estimates reduced 
| that total to $786,000,000, indicating that 

an additional $455,000,000 must be provided 
| tor, either through increase in taxes or 


~/its level of armament, however high, by|Autumn of 1931, it appears that further| reduction in expenditures.” 
the claim such levels were necessary for | additional revenue in the amount of $321,-| 


The table submitted by Mr. Mills of the 


|preliminary estimates (Feb. 6) of cus- 

| toms and internal revenue receipts in mil- 
|lions of dollars follows: 

Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1932 1933 Change from 

Nov. estimate 

1932 1933 
—35 an! 


Nov 
est. 
410 


Feb. 
est. 
375 


Nov. 
est. 
480 


Feb. 
est. 
430 


517 
339 
220 
1,076 
526 


382 —33 —118 


—115 


—233 
—38 


—271 
—321 
920 


‘786 


MEP OM —134 
455 


544 
1,602 
1.977 


17,279,000 | 


barley, | 


States markets Feb. 6, compared to 21,-| 


4,781,000 a year ago. The revised statistics | 


Nevertheless, and in spite of | 


to the utmost of our ability. We are pre-| 


duction of armaments already established | 


conviction that the cause at issue must not | 


same unmistakable terms, that decrease | 


nomic recovery of the world, but also the | 


driven name knitting machines and other 
knitting machines being the most severely 
affected in this soup. Shipments of in- 
dustrial sewing machin 

chinery held up fairly well in compari- 
son with previous annual returns. 


% Other Machinery Declines 


The greatest decline took place in the 
miscellaneous items comprising the “other 
industrial machinery” group. The 1931 
| figure was approximately $40,000,000 or 50 
per cent below the total for the previous 
year. In fact the decline in this par- 
ticular classification accounted for about 
| half of the decrease of $80,000,000 recorded 
in the grand total. 

A reduced demand for American cane 
mills, sugar mill machinery, woodworking 
machinery, ball and roller bearings, air 
compressors and various types of valves 
were largely responsible for the slump in 
this group, whereas tobacco machinery 
was the only type of equipment to register 
an increase. 

While the year 1931 was a difficult one 
for American machinery manufacturers 
certain tendencies were undoubtedly re- 
vealed which may prove of interest in 


-| determining the reaction of this industry 


to depressed world markets. Experience 
has shown that the business cycle is pe- 
cularly severe on the equipment industries. 
|The extent to which this influence may 
be carried is shown fm certain results re- 
ported by selected industries during the 
period of retrenchment which followed the 
post-war boom. From 1919 to 1921 a drop 
of more than 13 per cent occurred in the 
number of machine tool establishments 
and the value added by manufacture de- 
clined 71 per cent. 


Consumers’ Goods Increase 
In contrast to the foregoing the pro- 





| been more fortunate. For instance, in the 


| baking wder business while the number 
with 1919 decreased 30 per cent, the value 
added by manufacture increased 46 per 
cent. Many other similar comparisons 
can be made to emphasize the point that 
during the period in question the equip- 
ment industries suffered more than others. 

Unfortunately similar information is not 
available for the years 1929-1931. How- 
ever inasmuch as 1919 might be consid- 
ered a normal year as compared with the 
boom days of 1929, it is believed that the 
reaction during recent months has been 
|of a more severe nature than that of 
1921 referred to above. Admitting the ex- 
isting of these facts, it follows that con- 





such fluctuations by the adoption of a 
more satisfactory equipment policy on the 
part of American manufacturers. 


Hatching of Fish Advanced 
By Mild Winter Weather 


The unusually mild weather of this 
| Winter has advanced the hatching date of 
| lake trout eggs by nearly two months in 
the Charleviox, Mich., station of the Com- 


merce Department’s Bureau of Fisheries, 
according to a report just made public 
by Commissioner Henry O’Malley. More 
|tran 3,000,000 of the 17,250,000 lake 
|trout eggs held by the station have 
been hatched. This usually does not oc- 
cur until early April. 

| Commissioner O'Malley said that due to 
the impossibility of controlling the tem- 
perature of the huge volume of water 
used in the hatchery, the Bureau was 


unable to retard the hatch. 


“The early hatch is considered detri- 
mental to the young fish,” Commissioner 
O’Malley said, “because, as a usual thing, 
such fish are Yess vigorous than those 
hatched at the normal time.” 
| The lake temperature this year has av- 
|eraged 41 degree, which approximately is 
9 degrees above normal. During the Fall) 

{of 1931, the fish-culture work throughout | 
|the Great Lakes region was affected by | 
|the warm weather which greatly changed 
|the spawning habits of the lake fish—| 
Issued by the Department. oj Commerce, | 


es and shoe ma-| 


ducers of consumers’ goods seem to have) 


of establishments in 1921 as compared) 


successfully where the advantage of dis- 
play of contents has outweighed the higher 
ee cost and difficulties of transporta- 
on. 

Aluminum is being used as a substitute 
for tin in the manufacture of foils and 
collapsible tubes. Because of its low spe= 
cific gravity, a given weight of aluminum 
| will make much more foil of a given 
| thickness than an equal weight of tin 
but this advantage is offset in some tin 
| foils by rolling from bars containing a lead 
core. Tin foil is also meeting severe com= 
| petition as a food and cigar wrappers in 
| “cellophane,” a transparent cellulose prod- 
}uct, and in various waxed papers.—Issued 
| by the Department of Commerce. 





Bill to Protect Fisheries 
| Is Reported to House 


| The Davis bill (H. R. 8084) for protece 
tion of the northern Pacific halibut fish< 
|) eries approved by the Secretary of State 
and the Commissioner of Fisheries was 
reported to the House Feb. 9. 
Chairman Davis (Dem.), of Tullahoma, 
|Tenn., in making the report said “the 
Committee knows of no opposition to this 
bill from any source.” 
| The purpose of the bill is to provide 
| legislation made necessary by the conven- 
| tion between Canada and the United 
| States for the preservation of the halibut 
|fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding the Bering Sea, signed at Ottawa, 
'May 9, 1930, and proclaimed by the Presi- 
;dent on May 14, 1931 (Treaty Series No. 
837). “The need for action,’ Chairman 
Davis said, “is further enhanced by the 
| fact that the halibut fishery is in a serious 
situation and that further regulations gov- 
erning this fishery have been signed, make 
ing this legislation necessary for their 
eae The fishery season opens 
| Feb. 15. 





Gloucester Fisheries 


About 14,500,000 pounds of fishery prod< 
ucts valued at approximately $535,000 
were landed in December at Gloucester, 
Mass. This was in quantity 14 per cent 
less and in value 32 less than products 
landed in December, 1930. (Department 
| of Commerce. 





structive steps should be taken to avoid} 


DIRECTLY FAC!NG 
THE OCEAN 


Atlantic City 
HE most beautifully appointed resort 
hotel in the world. Efficient and com- 
plete in all departments. 24 floors of 
luxurious comfort and safety. Sea water 
in all baths. Health bath department. 


Food service a la carte 
Single from $5. Double from $7. 
ROSCOE J. TOMPKINS, Manager 


For many years of 
The Blackstone, Chicago 
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ent Licensing 


Claims of Patent |? ng 
"Covering Pistons ee alia 


Grants Under Rights Owned 


By Mr. Sirovich 


The licensing of patents owned by the 
nited States would be authorized under | 
the terms of a bill (H. R. 8984) just in-| 
troduced by Representative Sirovich| 
(Dem.), of New York City, Chairman of | 


the House Committee on Patents. The bill) 
reads in full text: 


That under such regulations as the | 
President may prescribe, licenses under 
ls. eo or applications for: patents owned 
by the United States may be issued to 
individuals, firms or corporations upon 
such terms and conditions as may best 
serve the public interest: provided, that 
no exclusive licenses issued under such 
eo and applications for patents shall 
valid unless approved by the Presi- 
dent; provided further, that rights are re- 
served to the United States to manufac- 
ture, produce, or acquire any article cov- 
ered by said patents without the payment 
of royalty or other fee: and provided, 
further, that all moneys received in re- 
spect to licenses issued under the pro-| 
visions of this act shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Novelty and Utility Existing |, 
In Device, Doubt as to In- 
vention Is Resolved to 
Applicant, Court Holds 


IN RE APPLICATION OF CARL BREER. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appea 
Patent ,Appeal No. 2889. 


Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Serial No. 152109. 


Cuartes M. Tuomas, J. K. Harness_and 
F. D. Txomas for appellant; T. A. Hos- 
TETLER (Howarp S. MILLER of counsel), 
for Commissioner of Patents. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. #, 1932 


Lenwroor, Judge—This is an appeal 


from a decision of the Board of Appeals 
of the United States Patent Office, af- 
firming that of the examiner, rejecting 
all of the claims of appellant’s applica- 
tion, filed on Dec. 1, 1926, said claims 
be: numbered 1 to 5, inclusive, 7, and 9 
to 13, inclusive. ; 

Claim 1 is illustrative and reads as 
follows: 

1. In a piston of the class described com- 
prising a head portion, a pair of down- 
Wardly extending bosses carried by sald head 
portion, a pair of wrist pin bearings car- 
Tied by said bosses, a skirt portion having a 
high coeffcient of expansion comprising a 
cylindrical lower portion and a pair of up- 
Wardiy extending faces spaced from sac 
head portiur anc bosses, a plate having a 
low coefficient of expansion bridging the 
Space between the upward!y extending feces, 
connected vheretc by a: interlocking joint, 
and secured to said wrist pin bearings. 

The claims were rejected as not in- 
volving invention, in view of a copending 
application of appellant and the follow- 
ing references: 

Vogel, 1303829. May 13 1919. 

Horat, 1095866, May 5, 1914. 

Pondelick, 1563923, Dec. 1, 1925. 

French to Givauden et al., 455539, Dec. 13, 


13. 

British to Napier, 105101, Marcn 29, 1916. 

British to Kilburn, 6311, March 13, 1911. 

The construction involved in the appli- | 
cation relates to a strut for use in a bi- 
metallic piston. 

It is stated by the Board of Appeals 
in its decision that: 

The claims are drawn to a piston struc- | 
ture similar to that disclosed and claimed 
in st copending application Serial 
No. 61680, which i$’ involved in several inter- 
ferences, but they differ therefrom by recit- 
ing interlocking jo'nts between the plate 
formed of a metal heving a ‘cw coefficient 
of expansion and the otier perts of the 
piston which are formed of a metal having 
a high coefficient of expansion. 

While said copending application is not 
found in the record, the correctness of 
the statement above quoted is not chal- 
lenged by appellant. 

Subject Matter Cited | 

It does appear from the record that the 
subject matter of said copending applica- 
tion is involved in five interferences in- 
volving .19 counts, which counts are 
printed in the record. 

As heretofore indicated, the aneee in- 
vention here in issue lies in providing a 
dovetailed or interlocking joint between a 
strut having a low coefficient of expan- 
sion and the skirt of the piston having 
a high coefficient of expansion, the — 
being formed by dovetailed projections 
upon the strut so that, when the metal 
or the piston is cast around them, an 
interlocking joint is formed, enabling the 
strut to control the expansion of the skirt 
and preventing the head and skirt from 
pains away under an expansive strain. 

ferably the piston head and skirt are 

made of aluminum alloy, while the strut 
is made of ordinary nickel steel. 

That appellant’s combination is novel 
the Solicitor for the Patent Office con- 
cedes. That appellant’s interlocking joint 
provides a piston structure which is more 
durable in use is admitted by the Board 
of Appeals. 

Examiner’s Statement | 

The examiner stated that: * * * “While 
it is recognized that the method of form- | 
ing interlocking joints between the piston | 
and strut may be a practical solution | 
of the problem encountered in this con- | 
nection, the examiner still holds that 


UrtanH Power & LIGHT COMPANY 
v 


District Court, D. Idaho. 


HawLey & WorTHWINE and MERrRILL 


Srmpman I. BarBer and MAvrRIce 


Idaho, for defendants. 


STER and CavaNnaH, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
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Decisions Are Announced 


By Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Feb. 9 

Louis D. Beaumont. Docket Nos. 31931, 
46569, 49422. 
1. Salaries received in 1926, 1927, 
and 1928 by the petitioner, a non- 
resident citizen, from domestic cor- 
porations, held not exempt from tax- 
ation as earned income from sources 
without the United States in the ab- 
sence ©f proof that the petitioner ac- 
tually performed services abroad for 
which the salaries were paid to him. 
2. Bad debts deduction claimed by 
the petitioner in his return for 1926 
is denied, since the evidence does not 
show that the debt was first ascer- 

tained to be worthless in that year. 
3. The deduction of losses resulting 
from gambling at Monte Carlo in 1926, 
1927, and 1928 disallowed for lack of 
proof that the losses were incurred in 
any transaction entered into for profit. 


Charles O. Middleton. Docket No. 38069. 
Where the basis for loss on certain 
stock has not been shown and where 
it does not appear that the stock be- 
came worthless in 1923, the determi- 
nation of the Commissioner disallow- 
ing a deduction of the alleged loss in 
1923 will not be disturbed. 
The Modern Tailoring Company. Dockct 
No. 40041. ° 
Petitioner and Farr’s Clothes, Inc., 
held, not affiliated under section 240 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, where 
less than 95 per cent of the voting 
stock of both companies, was owned 
by the same intersts. 


Wesley G. Rogers and Bascom H. Rogers. | 
Docket Nos. 41894 and 41895. 
Amounts received by owners of min- 
eral rights as bonus upon execution 
of a lease to develop such rights on a 
royalty basis are income in their en- 
tirety at the dates received. 


questions presented, exceptin 
ing one of fact as to whether the ta 


and the affidavits fil 
over material 
could not have 


commendations of decree. 


upon the testimony for a final determina 
tion of thé issue thus stated. 


on interstate commerce, but is to requir 
the ay of a license tax upon all elec 
trici 

the 
exchan 


e. 
It is fimited to such electricity and elec 


mined the amount of electricity and elec 
the payment of % 


installation at the point of 


Enforcement, 


journey in interstate commerce. 


must be measured at the place of produc 
tion and is based on the number of kilo 
watt hours. 

Our crucial question, therefore, is: Doe 
the Act when applied to the Sr op 
eration of the plaintiff's electr 


CURRENT LAW ~» 





« 


FALSE PRETENSES—Procuring “loan” or “extension of credit” on false financial 
statement—Conversion of past-due indebtedness to bank into demand note— 


Where a past-due obligation of a bank’s creditor was converted into a demand 
note on the creditor’s written statement as to his financial condition, the barf did 
not make a “loan” to, or extend “credit” to, the creditor in reliance on the state- 
ment, within the meaning of an Oregon statute which makes it a crime to procure 
a “loan” or the “extension of credit” upon the faith of a false financial statement, 
since the bank, in respect to the indebtedness of the creditor, was in the same 
position after the execution of the note as before; it suffered no detriment by reason 
of the execution of the note and the creditor received no benefit therefrom; oral 
testimony was not admissible, in a prosecution of the creditor under such statute, 
to prove that the bank promised forbearance on the note. 

State of Oregon v. Bosch; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1890, Jan. 26, 1932. 





INJUNCTION—Grounds—Violation of zoning ordinance—Necessity of nuisance— 


The continued use of a building as a poultry slaughter house could not be en- 
joined in a suit by owners of other property on the sole theory that such use of the 
such a structure as defined in the claims| building was in violation of a zoning ordinance, since equity will not enforce munici- 
is unpatentedle.” (Italics ours.) | pal ordinances by injunction unless the act sought to be restrained is a nuisance. 


Thus the examiner recognized the pres-| — Srager et al. v. Mintz et al.; N. J. Ct. of Errors and Appls., Feb. 1, 1932. 
ence of a problem in connection with the 


utility of bi-metallic pistons, and that 
appellant has solved it. The novelty and 
utility of appellant’s combination being 
conceded by the Patent Office tribunals 
the only question is whether such combi- 
nation involved the exercise of the in- 
ventive faculty. 
hile the references show, and appel- 
lant concedes, that an interlocking dove- 
tail joint, per se, is old, and has been 
used for uniting certain piston elements 
together, none of them discloses the com- 
bination claimed, including a compara- 
tively nonexpansible strut having an in- 
terlocking cohnection with the expansible 
piston skirt sections. 
Whether the combination with said 
~ named element required thet exercise 
of the inventive faculty is largely a mat- 
ter of opinion. We are not unmindful of 
the fact that both of the Patent Office | 
tribunals have held that it did not or 
of the well established rule that in such 
cases we will not reverse their findings 
unless they are manifestly wrong. How- 
ever, in the case at bar, there are some 
considerations which lead us to the con- 
clusion that there is at least sufficient 
doubt as to lack of patentability of the 
claims in issue as to require the appli- 
cation of the rule that, where well-founded 
doubt of lack of patentability exists, such 
doubt should be resolved in favor of the | 
inventor. | 
Combination Involved 


Among these considerations-are the fact 
that the examiner found that a problem | 
existed as to how to make pistons of the 
character here involved of practical util- 
ity, and his frank recognition that appel- | 
lant had solved the problem. 

Furthermore, it appears that the gen- 
eral combination involved in the claims in 
issuc, other than the interlocking joint 
element here in Issue, is involved in ap- 
Ppellant’s copendin application. It is 
conceded that said element is not in- 
cluded in such application, and it would 
seem that if the desirability of the inter- 
locking joint in the character of pistons 
here involved was obvious to one skilled in 
the art, it would have been so included, 
because, unquestionably, such a joint, if 
disclosed in the earlier application, could | 
have been included in a claim therein as | 
a specific limitation of the combination. | 
The fact that the element here being con- 
sidered was not included in appe lant’s 
yesce application does not, in itself, estab- 
ish that the use of dovetailed or inter- 
locking joints was not obvious to one 
skilled in the art, but it is a circum- 
stance which may be considered together 
with the other facts in the case. 

Moreover, we think that the problem of 
uniting metallic elements having widely 
different degrees of expansion at a given 
temperature, so as to limit expansion of 
the skirt of the piston, is a different prob- 
lem than one where a dovetail joint is used 
in the prior art simply to hold the parts 
in close relation to each other. Appellant 
solved the problem of substantially pre- | 
venting such expansion by the use of the 
dovetail or interlocking joint. This never | 
had been done before, and it has admit- 
tedly produced novel and useful result. 

Viewing the case as a whole, we are of 
the opinion that there is at least sufficient 
doubt as to lack of patentability of appel- 
lant’s claims as to require their allowance. 

As all of the claims in issue contain the 
element of the dovetailed or interlocking | 
joint, they should all be allowed. 

The decision of the Board of Ap 
ig reversed. 


JUDGES—Disqualification—Ownership of stock in defendant corporation—Validity 
of judgment for defendant—Plaintiffs’ right to vacation of judgment in separate 
action—Waiver— 


Where the trial judge, in an action in a California court against a bank, was 
disqualified under the California statutes because a stockholder of the bank, the 
judgment against the plaintiffs was an absolute nullity and was subject to vacation 
in a separate action brought for such purpose; a statute which requires that an 
objection to a trial judge by reason of his disqualification be made before the 
commencement of the trial did not deprive the plaintiffs of the right to a vacation 
of the judgment where the judge’s ownership of the stock was not discovered until 
after the trial of the action; the plaintiffs did not waive their right to a vacation 
of the judgment by failure to bring the action therefor until four months after 
discovery of the disqualification, where, on discovery of the disqualification, they 
filed a petition for a rehearing in the action in which the judgment was rendered 
- which they sought a reversal of the judgment on the ground of such disqualifica- 

ion. 


Cadenasso et al. v. Bank of Italy et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 13579, Jan. 14, 1932. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Crimes—Driver’s failure to stop after “know- 
ingly colliding” with person— 

An automobile driver who had stopped the automobile at ‘ time when a prospec- 
tive street car passenger walked into it and was injured while trying to attract the 
attention of the motorman, and who was not in any degree responsible for the 
injuries, was not guilty of “knowingly colliding with or otherwise causing injury 
to any person” within the meaning of a Massachusetts statute making it a crime 
for an automobile driver to leave the scene of an accident after such a collision or 
injury without “stopping and making known his name, residence, and the number 
of his motor vehicle.” 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts v. Bleakney; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Jan. 28, 1932. 


MOTOR VEHICLE THEFT ACT—Offenses—Several movements of stolen car as 
single offense—Delay between movements— 

An indictment charging in one count the transportation in interstate commerce 
of a stolen automobile from Chicago, Ill., to Cleveland, Ohio, on or about Sept. 29, 
and in a second count its transportation from Cleveland to the City of Clare, Mich., 
on or about Oct. 15, and in a third count its transportation from the City of Clare 
back to Cleveland on or about Nov. 1, charged but one offense under the Federal 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act, since the movements described in the three counts con- 
stituted a single interstate transportation notwithstanding the delay between the 
several movements. 


Hein v, Aderhold, Warden, etc.; D. C., N. D. Georgia, No. 208, Jan. 20, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 





resolved in favor of applicant; claims alloweéd.—Breer, In re, 
Daily, 2792, Feb. 10, 1932. 


PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of patentability— 


solved by applicant, etc.—Breer, In re. 
1932. 


PATENTS—Bi-metallic piston claims allowed— 


allowed.—Breer, In re. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 2792, Feb. 10, 1932. 


State Taxation 


States— 


s 
‘i bs 
Pa Be ebm erat bare te serena cties Batam aenene 


Emmitt Prost, CoMMIssfoner OF LAw EN- 
FORCEMENT OF THE STATE OF IDAHO ET. AL. 


MERRILL (GEo. R. Corzy and JoHN H. 
MacLane of counsel), for plaintiff; Frep 
J. Bascocx, Attorney General of Idaho, 


Greene, Assistants Attorney General: of 
Before SAWTELLE, Circuit Judge, and Wrs- 


Cavanan, District Judge—In the orig-| brief summary of i 


on the motions to 
dismiss and for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion, we considered and disposed of all 
the remain- 


imposed by the Act was, in its application 
to the plaintiff, a burden on interstate | 
commerce, as there appeared from the bill | 
a real controversy 
uestions of fact which 

n satisfactorily deter- 
mined by the bill-and affidavits, so a master 
was appointed to take the testimony and 
report the same without findings or rec-| 


The case is now again before the court | 


The purpose of the legislative Act in 
question is not in any manner to infringe 


and electrical energy generated in 
tate of Idaho for barter, sale or 


trical energy as is generated in the States 
and applies to the practical operations of 
those systems from which it can be deter- 


trical energy so generated as is required 
mill per kilowatt hour 
on all electricity and electrical energy so 
generated and produced in the State, meas- 
ured at the place of production by the 
roduction by 
the producer of recording watt hour meters 
or other suitable instruments of a tpye to 
be approved by the Commissioner of Law 
although such electricity 
and electrical energy may in part enter its 


| Under the Act, the determination of the 
amount of electricity and electrical energy 


ical system 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


Novelty and utility of applicant’s combination being conceded by Patent Office 
tribunals, only question for determination is whether such combination involved 
invention, which is largely matter of opinion; both Patent Office tribunals held 
combination did not involve invention, and court will not reverse such determination 
unless it is manifestly wrong; but where well-founded doubt exists, it should be 


(Cc. Cc, P. A)—6 U.S. 


Where both Patent Office tribunals admitted novelty and utility but found no 
invention, Court of Customs and Patent Appeals reversed, since there was problem 
(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2792, Feb. 10, 


Breer application for Strut for Bi-metallic Piston, claims 1 to 5, 7 and 9 to 13 


IDAHO—Tax on electric power—Interstate commerce—Current transmitted to other 


The Idaho tax on the production of electric power is not unconstitutional, al- 
though such power is in part thereafter transmitted in interstate commerce.— 
peals | ro Power & Light Co. v. Pfost. (D. C., D. Idaho.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2792, Feb. 10, 


Federal Court Holds 


Constitution? 

The principle applicable to this inquiry 
is as stated in our original opinion, that 
where the production and delivery of the 
product is essentially local in character 


@ | 2nd not essentially national and the local 


interest is paramount, the question as to 
whether it actually burdens interstate 
commerce must be determined from the 
various circumstances in each case. 

The movement of the commodity for 
another State must. have actually begun 
and is going on and the character of the 
transportation depends upon the circum- 
stances looking to what the owner had 
‘done in preparation for the journey and 
in carrying it out. Turning, then, to the 
evidence and —s it by this rule, a 

is indispensable to 
fully understand the nature of the plain- 
tiff’s operations. 


Principle Applicable 


To Inquiry Discussed 

The manner of production and place 
of origin of the electricity and electrical 
energy generated by the plaintiff is tes- 
tified to by some of the most noted en- 
gineers and physicists of the country, and, 
as usual among experts, there appears 
a difference of opinion relating to the 
practical and scientific view. 

The eo of the evidence discloses 
that the plaintiff is engaged in the gen 
eration, transmission, delivery and sale 0 
electrical power and energy to its co 
sumers in the States of Idaho, Utah an 


d 


x 


f 


d 


the company’s wires or apparatus are Co’ 
nected with those of the consumers, an 
the total energy generated by it at all 
of its Idaho st@tions for the year 1930) 
was 233,253,000 kilowatt hours, of which 
199,968,000 kilowatt hours were generated | 
at its Bear River station in Idaho, and 
of 33,285,000 kilowatt hours so generated, 
6,978,000 kilowatt hours were its station use. 
at Idaho stations and 24,046,000 kilowatt | 
hours delivered to its Idaho consumers | 
and its use at its division offices, and 198,-! 
— kilowatt hours for transmission to 

tah, 

The measured output of the Bear River | 
station in Idaho is 161,649,000 kilowatt | 
hours. There are meters placed in the 
several stations showing the output in| 
kilowatt hours and the amount of electri-| 
cal power or energy delivered to the con-| 
sumers is measured by meters at the con-| 
sumers point of use. At the generating 
stations, the amount of energy generated | 
and tke output to the transmission lines 
is measured, as the plaintiff has deter- | 
mined that fact in kilowatt hours by| 
meter measurements from the generator | 
to.the transmission line. 


Essential Apparatus 


In Transfer of Energy 


The essential apparatus interspersed in 
the system to accomplish the transfer of | 
the energy from the falling water to the 
place of use are generators, transformers, 
and transmission lines. The generator is | 
|@ device for converting mechanical en-| 
ergy into electrical energy and by which 
the energy drawn from the water is| 
changed from one form to another and/| 
passed along. 

The transmission losses are dependent 
upon the transmission system—not upon 
the generating system, and can be deter-| 
;mined by the installation of meters on 
the line of the system at various parts 
of it under given conditions. Energy for 
commercial purposes may be measured by 
;meters placed outside of the generators, | 
‘which is the first place at which energy | 
transferred through the generator may be 
measured. | 

These meters measure the energy flow- | 
ing past the point at Wich the meter | 
is connected, and the amount of the} 
energy which reaches the transformer can 
be accuately measured at any point on 
the line and which is done as a commer- 
cial operation. The dispatcher at the sta- 
tions, by opening or closing of the dif- 
ferent switches, can direct the output of 
a certain station available to consumers | 
over that transmission net work. 

While there appear differences of | 
opinion among the engineers and scieh- 
tists as to whether the generation of elec- 
trical energy can be determined at the! 
place of production and before it reaches | 
the point of use, yet we are impressed 
with the view expressed by those who 
have testified that it can be measured and 
the amount accurately determined by the | 
installation of meters or other proper in- 
struments at the place of production, and 
especially is that true when we consider 
the testimony of Mr. Hale, the chief en- 
gineer of the plaintiff, to the effect that 
in the operation of the system, the plain- 
tiff determines with accuracy its meter 
number of res hours of energy gen- 
erated byit if Idaho at its various gen- 
erating stations and before it starts in | 


transmission on its journey to Utah and | 
Wyoming. 


Determination of Energy 


At Generator Discussed 

This actual fact, that the plaintiff is 
by its meters determining the number 
of kilowatt hours of the electrical energy 
at its eeneresins stations in the State of 
Idahe, does without doubt dispose of. the 
contention made by the plaintiff that 
electrical energy cannot be measured and 
determined at the generator and before 
it is transmitted to the consumers. The 
witness Rupp, who qualified and ventured 
an Opinion. says that the amount of elec- 
trical energy delivered can be measured 
at_any point on the line of the system. 

If then the energy can be measured 
|and determined at its place of .produc- 
tion, being the generator, or anywhere on 
the line before it enters upon its journey 
in interstate commerce, it is quite clear 
that the production of the energy in the 
;manner in which plaintiff is doing, is es- 
sentially local in character and not es- 
sentially national, although it is in part 
| thereafter transmitted in interstate com- 
merce, 

_ What the plaintiff is doing in the first 
instance is generating electrical energy 
from one of the natural resources of the 
State, the falling water, and the fact that 
thereafter it transmits and sells it both 
in and out of the State does not burden 
interstate commerce upon the principle 
| recognized by the Supreme Court. 

We must not forget the fact that the 
|generator makes the energy available in 
the form as electrical energy but as gen- 


n- | 
e 


' 
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erated, it cannot be transmitted over the | T 


| system. The transformer seems necessary 
in preparing it for its final journey 
|through the induction of a current of 
| higher voltage, as it is used to raise or 
|lower the voltage with corresponding de- 
creases or increases in current. So gen- 
eration of energy precedes transmission 
and use, as it must first be converted 
into electrical energy, a process complete 
| before the pulses of energy leave the gen- 
{erator in their flow to the transformer. 
The tax provided tor by the Act is not 
;}measured by the amount of electrical 
|}energy transmitted nor by the amount 
sold, or, used, hut solely, by. production, re- 
'gardless of wheré delivered and sold, as 
the Act expressly provides that in the gen- 
eration of‘ eiectricity: and electrical energy 
for, the purposes mentioned in it, the 
ones who do so shall pay the tax of % 
mill. per. kilowatt-hour on the amount of 
|such electricity and electrical energy so 
produced and not the amount used. 
| We-can not yield our assent to the in- 
| terpretation of the Act as given by counsel 


| State line, 
n-|tax upon an article produced within the| 
| State which thereafter 


Wyoming, delivered at the point where | 
d| 


\ 


State Tax Imposed on Production 


Of Electric Power Is Ruled Valid 


Idaho Levy Is Constitutional Even Though Part of Energy 
Generated Is Transmitted to Other States for Consumption, 


, 


Borst, Ipato. infringe upon the commerce clause of the /only be measured by meters at the points 


of use of customers in Utah. For as has 
been said, the plaintiff has determined 
that fact by its meters at its generation 
stations in Idaho, for it has given the 
exact number of kilowatt-hours of energy 
generated at such stations and pleaded 
specific amounts of “sales in Idaho,” 
“transmission, distribution and substation 
losses pending its bustiess in Idaho,” and 
“station use in Idaho for plaintiff’s own 
purposes and not for barter, sale or ex- 
change.” 

Counsel for plaintiff have confused the 
word “production” of energy expressed in 
the act, with transmission, use and de- 


jergy transmitted and delivered to Utah 
consumers for barter, sale or exchange 


on data assembled from readings taken 
in Utah, can not be sustained when we 
remember that the act relates only to 
energy “produced” in the State of Idaho, 
which can be determined, under the tes- 
timony, at “places of production” and be- 
fore it is transmitted to the foreign State. | 





/is complete within the State of Idaho. | 
| The tax is not one, when applied to kilo- 
| watt hours used by Utah consumers, upon | 
|the use because the amount of energy | 
produced may be determined at the gen- 
erator and before it reaches the Utah) 

It is nothing more than a} 


is in part trans-| 
mitted in commerce. The fact that the 
production is in part designed for inter-| 
state commerce is immaterial. (Heisler 
v. Thomas Colliery Company et al. 260 


U. S. 245.) 
Production as Response 


o Orders for Delivery 

Nor is the fact that the production is! 
in response to orders for delivery without 
the State controlling, or its productiorf 
for interstate commerce, itself such com- 
merce. (Oliver Iron Mining Co. v. Lord} 
et al. 262 U. S. 172; United Mine Workers 
of America et al. v. Coronado Coal Co. 
et al. 259 U. S. 344; United States Workers | 
v. Herkert & Meisel Trunk Company et al. 
265 U. S. 457.) 

To the nontechnical mind, the record | 
here convinces us that there should be 
no difficulty in determining to a practical 
certainty how much electrical energy is 
generated at plaintiff’s generating sta-| 
tions in Idaho, for, as has been said, 
the plaintiff seems to be determining that 
fact with accuracy by the manner in 
which it is operating its system. 

The thought advanced by the court in 
the case of South Carolina Power Co. v. 
South Carolina Tax Commission, recently 
decided and unreported, where the same | 

uestion is as to the application of a sim- 
ilar statute to power companies claiming 
to be doing interstate business, impresses 
us as a further reason why the act here, 
when applied to the practical operations 
of plaintiff’s system, does not burden in- 
terstate commerce. 

The court, in that case, had before it 
the affidavit of Dr. Millikan, who has 
testified here in effect the same as what | 
is set: forth in his affidavit considered in 
that case, and the conclusion was there 
reached that the functions and operations 
of the transformer in the electrical proc- 
esses are essential and are resorted to in 
order to a practical operation of the trans- 
mission lines, and that the energy genera- 
ated in the generator could be determined 
before it was transmitted over the lines 
into the foreign State. 

In principle and the facts considered 
in the cases of Hope Natural Gas Co. v. 
Hall et. al. 274 U. S. 284; Oliver Iron 
Mining Co. v. Lord 262 U. S. 172; Heisler 
v. Thomas Colliery Co. 260 U. S. 245, 
would seem to give support in upholding 
the tax here. 

In the case of Hope Gas Co. v. Hall et. 
al., supra, the plaintiff, who was engaged 
in the production of natural gas in West 
Virginia, and the transportation of it 
aeoum pipe lines direct from its wells 
into the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
where it was delivered and sold, sought an 
injunction against the enforcement of a 
tax of West Virginia, requiring it to pay | 
a tax on the natural gas produced with- 
in the State and before it entered inter- | 
state commerce. | 


Ruling of Court 
In Gas Case Cited 


It seems that most of the gas passed | 
into interstate commerce by continuous | 
movement from the wells. It was urged 
that the act burdens interstate commerce, | 
and also, to enforce it, would deprive | 
plaintiff of property without due process 
of law, and deny equal protection of the 
laws. The highest court of West Vir- 
ginia held that the act was valid but 
required that the value of the gas be 
compute upon its value at the well and 
not otherwise. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the deci- 
sion of the West Virginia court, and held 
that the ratio of the tax, being the en-| 
tire production in the State regardless of 
the place of sale, or that deliveries may | 
be made to points outside of the State, | 
is not unconstitutional as respects gas | 
transported to and sold in other Siatcs, | 
since the highest court of West Virginia 
had held requiring the tax to be com- 
pac on the value of the gas at the well | 

efore it enters interstate commerce. 

The act here requires that the tax be 


livery, and their contention that the en-| 


must be measured there and determined | 


The process of generating the energy} 


| sources of the State. 


| ject, nor contrary to any intention of Con- 


| tiff; 


Revised Jury Law | 
Asked in New York 


Removal From Statutes of Most 
Exemptions Is Advised by 
Attorney General 


Ausany, N., Y., Feb. 9. 


The removal from the statutes of most | 
6f the exemptions from jury duty provided 
for at present has been recammended by 
Attorney General John J. Bennett, Jr., in 
his annual report just submitted to the 
New York Legislature. Mr. Bennett also) 
suggests that judges be given broad dis- 
cretion in acting upon excuses offered by 
prospective jurors. 

Recommendations relative to provision 
for advance notice to prosecuting attorneys 
of alibi defenses in criminal cases, and to 
permit judges in criminal trials to com- | 
ment upon the character of the witnesses 
}and of the evidence are also renewed by | 
| the Attorney General. 

Broadening of the wers of the At- 
torney General under the State Anti-trust 
Act so that he may have the power to 
prosecute crimes committed in connection 
| with violations of the law is suggested in | 
the report. 

Attention is called to “the extraordinary 
demands made upon the Department of 
Law on several occasions throughout the | 
year, notably in gangster investigations.” | 

Mr. Bennett also advises the Legisla- 
| ture in his report that the Department of 
| Law was reorganized during 1931, the or- 
ganization now permitting matters to be 
| carried to local offices established in the 
| various cities, which offices are supervised | 
by the central office of the Attorney Gen- 
|} eral at Albany. 








tiff should not treat the amount of energy 
reaching consumers outside ofthe State 
as the amount of the energy produced 
within the State, and before it enters in- 
terstate commerce. 

The principle that the Legislature of 
the State may require those who produce 
& commodity in the State for sale to pay 
a tax upon the amount produced and to 
keep a record thereof before the com- 
modity starts on its journey in interstate 
commerce, has frequently been upheld in 
the light of the facts apparent in each | 
case. | 

The tax here is not laid ‘on the trans- 
portation of subjects of interstate com- 
merce or on receipts deprived therefrom, 
but merely on the production of electrical 
energy generated and determined within 
the State from one of the natural re- 


The act does not, when applied to the 
manner in which the plaintiff operates its 
electrical system, burden interstate com- 
merce, nor is it in conflict with any ex- 
press enactments of Congress on the sub- 


gress to be presumed from its silence. 

Entertaining these views, we believe 
there should be a decree for the defend- 
ants to the effect that the interlocutory 
injunction heretofore granted be dissolved 
and that the tax required by the act with 
interest and costs of suit be paid by the 
plaintiff to the State of Idaho, less the 
penalty provided for in the act during 
the pendency of the action. 





Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals | 


Feb. 9, 1932 


Present: ae Judge William J. | 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


CUSTOMS 

Nos. 3485, 3487 and 3493. United States v. 
Harry Blandamer, United States v. S. Leon & 
Co. and S. Leon & Co. v. United States. Flex- 
ible tariff. Straw hats. Argued by Mr. Charles 
D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 
the United States, and by Mr. George J. 
Puckhafer, for Blandamer, and by Mr. Samuel 
Isenschmied, for Leon & Co. ce 

No. 3474. Paramount Bead Corp. et al. v. 
United States. Pull chains—ornaments. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Fred J. Carter, for appellant, and 
by Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellee. 

No. 3481. Lekas & Drivas v. United States. | 
Beans in tins—weight. Argued by Mr. Fred 
J. Carter, for appellant, and by Mr. Ralph 
Folks, for appellee. 

PATENTS 

No. 3145. Harry D. Gibbs et al. v. Alfred 
Wohl. Per curiam. Ordered that no fees shall 
be required where appeals are filed by the 
Government in patent cases. 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Feb. 9, 1932 


Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, and Thomas S. Williams, Asso- 
ciate Judges. 

Admitted to 
bitt; Thomas 
Galotta. 





ractice: Harvey L. Rab- 
regory Carney; Dante G. 


Ward Engineering Co., argued for plaintiff 
by Mr. George M. Marris;. argued for defend- | 
ant by Mr. J. R. Anderson; K-430, Cambridge 
Loan’ & Building Co., argued for plaintiff by | 
Mr. L. L. Hamby; argued for defendant by 
Mr. F. K. Dyar. Cong. No. 17336, William 
Wrigley Jr. Co., argued for plaintiff by Mr. | 
George A. King; argued for defendant by Mr. 
W. H. Friedman. K-528, Francis Wharton Grif- | 
fin; submitted on merits and brief for plain- 
argued for defendant by Mr. . = 
Mehlinger. K-35, George Griffiths Construc- 
tion Co., submitted without argument for, 
plaintiff; argued for defendant by Mr. Frank 
J. Keating. L-242, Parks %& Woolson Machine 
Co., argued for plaintiff by Mr. Frank J. Albus; 
argued for defendant by Mr. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Charles B. Rugg. 

Trial calendar for Feb. 10, 1932: K-441, In- | 
ternational Curtis Marine; K-89, Johnson & 
Higgins; J-29, Western Knitting Mills, Inc., 
et al.; L-351, Harry St. John Butler; L-451, | 
Henry McEvoy; K-323, The Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.; F-323, The Daniels 
& Fisher Stores. 

Announcements made Feb. 8: 

F-109, purely Cross, Inc., petition dismissed; 
judgment in favor of U. S.; opinion by Judge 





computed on the amount of electricity | 
and electrical energy at the place of pro- | 
duction within the State of Idaho. | 

And again, the Supreme Court has said; 
in Oliver Iron Mining Co. v. Lord et al.,| 
supra, the plaintiff was engaged in the 
business of —— iron ore from mines 
within the State of Minnesota and the 
Legislature of that State enacted a law 
requiring it and all others who were 
engaged in such business to pay a tax 
equal to 6 per cent of the value of the 
ore produced in each year. 

The chief contention made by the plain- 
tiff was that mining as conducted by it 
was so connected With interstate com- 
merce that to tax it is to burden such 
commerce, and such contention rested 


within the State for iron ore covered only 
a negligible percentage of what was 
mined, as practically all of their output 
was mined to fill contracts with consumers 
outside of the State and passed at once 
into the channels of interstate commerce. 
here was practically a continuity of 
movement from the time the ore was sev- 
|ered from its natural bed until it reached | 


The court reached the conclusion that 
the facts did not support plaintiff’s con- 
tention, as mining was not interstate 


local business subject to local regulation 
and taxation, and said: 
not enter interstate commerce until after 
the mining is done, and the tax is imposed 
only in respect of the mining. No dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce 
| is involved. The tax may indirectly and 


any 
lines does, but this is not a forbidden bur- 
den or interference.” 

So here the production of the energy is 
not interstate commerce for it is produced 
and its prodiction is completed and the 
|} amount thereof can be actually determined 
}at the “place of production” within the 
State of Idaho and tax reckoned accord- 
ing to the amount of it at the generator. 
American Manufacturing Company v. City 





for the plaintiff when applied to the op- 
erations of plaintiff's system, that the 
amount of kilowatt-hours generated can 


Sena eRe caer eres entens ‘ 





of St Louis 250 U. S. 459; Oliver Iron 
Mining Co. v. Lord, supra. 
Under the facts in this case, the plain- 


> 


upon the fact, that the demand or market } 


the consumer in the foreign State. | 
commerce, but, like manufacturing, is a | 


“The ore does | 


incidentally affect such commerce just as | 
taxation of railroad and telegraph | 


Williams. | 

E-260, Acme Operating Corpn., judgment in | 
favor of the intervenor, $129,299.76 with in- 
terest; opinion by Judge Green. 

H-57, Flensburger Dampfercompagnie, judg- 
ment for plaintiff, $24,422; opinion by Chief 
Justice Booth. 

K-105, Chestnut & Smith, Inc., petition dis- 
missed, judgment in favor of U. S. Opinion 
by Judge Williams, Judge Littleton concurring 
in the result. | 
M-341, Orange Car & Steel Co., defendant's | 
demurrer sustained and petition dismissed; | 
opinion by Judge Green. | 

M-26, Thomas M. Schumacher, petition dis- 
missed; judgment in favor of U. S.; opinion 
by Judge Williams. 

J-11, Frederick C. Crane et al., recvrs., judg- 
ment in favor of U. S., $1.160,503.94 with in- 
terest; opinion by Judge Green. 

M-132, Thomas Maginnis, defendant's de- 
murrer sustained and petition dismissed; 
Opinion by Judge Williams. 

L-155, Jessie Norwell Hills, executrix, de- 
fendant’s motion to reconsider overruled; 
opinion by Judge Green; coneurring opinion 
by Judge Littleton. 

M-201, Joseph Strauss; judgment for plain-| 
tiff, $906.67; opinion by Judge Williams. 

L-248, Jerry C. Holmes; judgment for plain- 
tiff. $6,005.69; opinion by Judge Green. 

M-$7, Herman O. Stickney; findings; judg- 
ment for plaintiff, $1,668.33; see memorandum. 

L-438, Harry DeRooy; findings; judgment! 
for plaintiff, $137.75. | 
| K-250, Bernard Smith; findings; 
| dismissed; judgment in favor of 
| States. 

D-763, Southern Pacific Co.; 
law dismissing petition. 

K-344, The Indians of California, etc.: mo-} 
| tion to recognize attorneys ordered to March 
; law calendar. 
| L-490, McLane Silk Co.; rule discharged; see 
moticn. 

M-S2, Jose Caetano et al. Defendant's mo- 
tion to rescind order of court overruled. 

M-116, Dugen, Hood & Co.; order issuing 
rule to show cause. = 

M-335. George Moore Ice Cream Co.; de- 
fendant'’s motion to dismiss ordered to law 
| calendar for argument. 
| Petitions dismissed in: K-275, Crompton & 
| Knowles Loom Works; 1-66, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co.; L-130, Dawnie Steamship Corp.; 
1-230, Hazen-Brown Co.; M-314, Philip A. 
Short; M-345, Howcs Brothers Co.; -422, 


Central Paper Co. 
The Choctaw & Chicka- 


petition 
United 


conclusion of 


Cong. No. 17641, 
| saw Nations; defendant's motion to dismiss 
overruled. 
| D-660, Ore Steamship Co.; plaintiff's and| 
defendant's motions for new trial ordered to 
| March law calendar. 


‘ 


| based thereon had been figured, here was 


| County 
Cases argued and submitted: J-638, Charles gop 


| striking thing. 


| tice and held to have shown su 
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Tacoma Realizes 
Reduction in Tax 
By Coordination 


Mayor Describes Linking of 
Six Rate-fixing Units, 
Saving Citizens 10 Per 
Cent for Year 


By Melvin G. Tennent, 
Mayor, City of Tacoma, Wash. 


Tacoma, Wash., third city in its State, 
an industrial community of 107,000, offers 
at the close of depressing 1931 the unique 
and cheering spectacle of a municipality 
whose taxpayers have actually had one- 
tenth of their tax burden taken away— 
their first relief in 20 years. 

When the property owners of Pierce 
County, of which Tacoma is the seat, step 
up to the County Treasurer's wicket next 


|March 1 to make their annual contribu- 


tions for the support of all branches of 
government except Federal, they will lay 
down exactly 10 per cent less tribute than 
they did on March 1, 1931. And this de- 
spite a drop of more than $1,000,000 in 


| assessed valuations. 


The why and thé wherefores of what 


| constitutes an item of almost $800,000 re- 


lief, in these days when “relief” is the 
watchword everywhere, form a fascinating 
story in the welter of the battle waging 
in more than 600 American communities 
against the evermounting tax burden, 


|The thing is peculiarly intriguing because 


it has happened in a community that is 
simultaneously, America’s foremost an 
America’s most ridiculed exponent of the 


| municipal ownership and operation of pub- 


lic utilities. 
System of Tax Levies 
But standing out in the terrific effort 
to cut the American tax load, Tacoma 
has the distinct satisfaction of being the 
first. American community to accomplish 
a result on which one may place a defi- 
nite, worth-while finger. . 
Six separate and distinct elective bodies 


}are concerned with making the tax levies 


in most of the counties of the State of, 
Washington which contain a city of the’ 
first class. The State government, ao 
the State Board of Eaualization compris- 
ing the Governor, the State Treasurer and 
the State Auditor, fixes the levy for State 
purposes. The Board of County Commis- 
sioners of each county fixes the levy for 
county purposes. The City Council fixes 
the levy for ‘municipal purposes. Each 
school board fixes the levy for ool pur- 
poses, supplementing the school Tevies in- 
cluded in the State levy and distributed 
by the State back to the districts. Where 
a community operates its parks under the 
Metropolitan Park District law the Metro- 
politan Park Board fixes the park levy. 
And where a community has a eet dis- 
trict, a port commission fixes the port 
levy. Tacoma e~7 Pierce County have 
all six levying units. 

As we studied ine tax question we dis- 
covered that one explanation of the 
mounting tax load, aside from the pater- 
nalistic tendency in government, rested 
in the fact that there is no coordinating 
body which puts the whloe tax problem 
into one picture. The State officials are 
concerned vrimarily with the State’s prob- 
lems and have no particular interest in 
a port district ore a county government 
or a park board. They have ever taken 
the attitude that they would be “butting 
in” if they did show any interest. Each 
levying group, over the years, has en- 
deavored to work out its own problems 
without regard to those of any other 
group—and without realizing, apparently, 
that what they do fits in with whi.t the 
next group does and reflects directly and 
vigorously on the property owner, whose 
taxes pay the bill. 

Division of Taxes 

So we decided to do a little coordinating 

on our own account. An invitation was is- 


| sued to the other tax-levving Officials fora 


conference at the City Hall. Bidden to this 
conference were the three Commissioners 
of Pierce County; the five members of 
the Schoo! Board for District No. 10, 
which operates the public schools of the 
city; the three members of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Port of Tacoma; 
the five members of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Metropolitan Park Dis- 
tric of Tacoma; the four City Commis- 
sioners and the mayor. In other words, for 
the first time in the county’s history, 21 


'of the 24 elective officials who make the 
| tax levy 


ot together in the same room 
and looked at the picture as a whole. And 
when the budgets for 1932 were adopted on 
Oct. 10, 1931, and the levies for 1932 


the result: 

1931 levy 
mil's 
mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 


1932 levy 
9.989 mills 
21.721 mills 
20.81 mills 
14.5 mills 
24 mills 
2 mills 


Total mills 71.42 mills 

In other words, despite a further cut 
in valuations of more than $1,100,000— 
there had been a $700,000 valuation cut 
the year before—this enterprise produced 
a total cut of 8.23 mills. And this means 
a saving to the taxpayers of Pierce County, 
in 1932, of $798,558.48. 

Reduce it now to dollars and cents in 


Municipal .. 


|the terms of the average home owner 


whose home is assessed at say $2,000. That 
home owner in 1932 will keep $16.46 in his 
pocket that otherwise he would have 


| shoved on next March 1 through the 
| County Treasurer’s wicket. 


The aggregate municipal figures are a 
The Tacoma levy for 1932 
will be 4.23 mills less than it was for 1930, 
despite a reduction in the assessed value 
of the city in the two-year period. 
Truly Tacoma has produced a new po- 
litical idea—an actual reduction in taxes 


Rulings on Applications 
55 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


Capek et al. v. 

Jan, 25, 1932. 
Patents—Interference—Priority—Diligence, 

Telephone metering system disclosed in 
drawings September, 1923, was demon- 
strated in December, 1923, and again 
demonstrated in May, 1924, and finally 
installed in March, 1925; inventor was 
in employ of telephone company which 
was in need of device; inventor given De- 
cember, 1923. as date of reduction to prac- 
cient 
diligence to overcome opponent's date of 


Levis; Appeal No. 2832, 


| Oct. 8, 1923 


Patents—Interference—Appeals to Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appvals 
has authority in interference’ appeal to 
pass only on priority of invention. in- 
cluding such mpt’*s es may be ancillary 
thereto. 

Pa‘tents—Interference, 


Board awarded counts 3, 4, 5 and 6 to 
L., holding counts 1 and 2 not patentable 
thereover, but made no award of priority 
on counts 1 and 2; Board should have 
awarded priority as to counts 1 and 2; if 
awarded to C. & V., it should haye in- 
structed primary examiner to refuse to 


| allow counts to C. & V.; cases remanded 


to Board to act on counts 1 and 2, after 
which, on appeal, court may dispose of 
those counts, although court now states it 
differs from holding of Board on reduce 
tion to practice of counts 1 and 2. 


Patents—Telephone System, priority 

Awarded. 

Levis application for Telephone System 
awarded priority on counts 3 to 6 eguinas & 
Capek and Van den Broecks; counts 
and 2 remanded to Board.ef Appeals. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


By Public Utility 
Under Scrutiny 


Public Service Commission | 
Of New York Orders In- 
quiry Into Charging to 
Operating Expenses 


New Yorx, N. ¥., Feb g,| Watching with keen interest to see how| 


The Public Service Commission has or- 
dered an investigation into the methods | 
and practices followed by the New York! 


Telephone Company with respect to do- 
nations. iin 

s action was taken, it was explained. 
atier the Commission had learned that | 
a donation made by the company had 
been charged to operating expenses in- 
stead of to surplus, thus placing it in:an 
account which is a part of the cost of} 
service: to subscribers. A hearing will be 
held Feb. 17. 


In adopting the order for the investi- | 
gation the Commission approved an 0 in- | 
ion written by Chairman Milo R. Maltbie 
recommending that an _ investigation be| 
undertaken at once and an opportunity 


given to the company to be heard. | 


Donation Not Questioned | 

“The order for the hearing should not | 
question the propriety of the expendi- | 
ture.” says Chairman Maltbie’s opinion. 
“The question which I raise is whether a 
public utility may make a charitable con- | 
tribution, no matter how worthy the cause, | 
and charge it to an account which is a) 
part of the cost of service which sub- 
scrivers are required to pay.’ ; 

The order initiating the investigation 
on the Commission’s own motion and the 
opinion of Chairman Maltbie were adopted 
by a 3 to 1 vote of the Commission. Com- 
missioner George R. VanNamee voted in | 

© negative. 
i aileeers Neal Brewster and} 
Maurice C. Burritt concurred with Chair- | 
man Maltbie in approving the opinion | 
and order. Commissioner George R. Lunn | 

s absent. 
witne Commission. with Chairman Malt- | 
bie dissenting, previously asked the In-| 
terstate Commerce Commission to rule 
that such donations should be charged to 
surplus. The telephone company has 
pas-d its right to charge the contribu- 
tion to operating expenses on & ruling | 
which it says the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made. 


Federal Ruling Sought is 
Commissioner VanNamee, in_ voting | 
against the order and opinion, stated that 
he did so “because I think we should 
wait for the reply to our letter already | 
sent to the gor’ Commerce Commis- 
ion on this subject.” ‘ 
o Chairman Maltbie’s opinion points out | 
tha: the auestion is not one to be de-| 
sided by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and that the Public Service Com- 
mission has been specifically authorized 
to prescribe the accounts to which ex- 
penditures shall be charged. The chair- 
man states that the New York Telephone 
Company is a New York State corpora- 
tion furnishing telephone service in the 
Staie of New York and that the inter- 
state service in which it is engaged is 
small compared to its intrastate service, 
and “any attempt to escape from the | 
control, regulation and supervision es- | 
tablished by the Legislature of this State | 
should not be permitted. 





Interstate Truck Control 
Is Restrained in Texas 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 9.—Control of inter-| 
state motor truck carriers, except in mat- 
ters pertaining to public safety, has been 
declared by a three-judge Federal court 
here to be beyond the power of the Texas 
Railroad Commission and other State au- 
thorities. q | 

The court granted a permanent injunc- 
tion restraining the Railroad Commission, 
the State Highway Commission, the Gov-| 
ernor, Attorney General and all local ene | 
forcement officers from interfering with | 
interstate trucks. ae 

The action was taken on petition of 
H. B. Sage et al., heard by Circuit Judge 
Joe C. Hutcheson Jr., of Houston, and 
District Judges W. I. Grubb, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and W. H. Atwell, of Dallas. 


ora Tests Asked | 
For Insurance Brokers 


Atsany, N. Y., Feb. 9. 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Assembly by Louis A. Cuvillier, of 
New York City, to prescribe educational 
standards which must be met by appli-| 
cants for insurance brokers’ licenses be- 
fore they may take their qualifying ex- 
aminations. rl 

Under the provisions of the bill, which 
amends the brokers’ qualification law 
(subd. 7, section 143, insurance law), “no | 

rson shall be admitted to such examina- 
ion who has not had a preliminary edu- 
cation of not less than four years of aca- 
demic work certified by the regents of 
the University of the State of New York, 
and has served not less than six months 
in the employ of a licensed broker. 


Local Mutuals Permitted | 
To Reinsure in Wisconsin | 


Manpison, Wis., Feb. 8. 


A town mutual insurance company may 
reinsure its risks with an authorized fire 
insurance company organized under an- 
other chapter of the isconsin statutes, 
an opinion of the Attorney General to 
thes State Insurare Commissioner, H. J. 
Mortensen, states. 


* Oklahoma Refuses 
To Delay Merit Plan 


Insurance Board Denies Plea to | 
Defer Effective Date 


OxtaHoma City, OKLA., Feb. 9. | 

The State Insurance Board has refused 
the application of representatives of the| 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 


Underwriters for postponement of effec- 

tive date of the new merit classification 
lan for automobiles, according to the) 

nat Insurance Commissioner, Jesse G.| 
eed. 

He said the request was refused since 

rinted forms for the new system already | 
Pad been distributed to agents through-| 
out the State and some had been used. 

The merit classification plan, or demerit 
system, carries no rate increases for Okla- 
homa, according to Mr. Read, though pen- 
alties in the form of additions to the 
premium will be effective with conviction 
of automobile owners for various offenses | 
ranging from reckless driving to felonies 
committed by use of an automobile. 

Mr. Read said the new plan has many 
advantages over the old merit rating plan, 
the use Of which had been disapproved in 
Oklahoma because of the difficulties of in- 
surance agents in checking up to deter- 
mine whether a person was entitled to a 
merit rating. 

Permission was granted by the Insur-| 
ance Board to amend the automobile fleet | 
rating plan. Under the new plan there 
is no reduction for the first five vehicles 

a fleet, a 10 per cent reduction for 6 

20 cars, 15 per cent for 21 to 50, 20 

er cent for 51 to 100, and 25 per cent for | 
more than 100. | 
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GiftstoCharity Benefits of Life Supervision 


| 
| 


New York Superintendent Declares Fraud on 
art of Trustees Should Be Publicized 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., Feb. 9. 
Addressing the sixth annual dinner of 


|the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, Feb. | 


8, the Insurance Superintendent of New 


York, George S. Van Schaick, declared 
that insurance supervisory officials “are 


the beneficial effects of- life supervision 
may be extended for the mutual benefit 
= goroanin and policyholders of other 
elds.” : 


Although the fiduciary character of in- | 


Insurance supervision calls for the appli- | 


, cation of the doctrine of the square deal. | 


| Take, for example, the question of com- 
| pany solvency. e failure of an insur- 
; ance company, may be a greater tragedy 
| than the falure of a bank. The hadship 
resulting may be widespread. In the case 


| compensation, the failure of a carrier in- 
| volves not only pecuniary loss, but in some 
| cases, the loss of the sole means of ex- 
| istence of those who by industrial accident 


— been deprived of the means of live- 


surance does not require the substitution | jn, 


of State management for individual man- 
agement, he said, the protection of policy- 
holders demands responsible manage- 


ment, and the wide examination power | 


“clearly includes the power to lay before 
the public gaze fraud and incompetence 
on the part of trustees and directors.” 

Referring to the control of acquisition 
cost in the casualty and surety fields, Mr. 
Van Schaick said that self-government is 
better than regulation “imposed from a 
superior power,” but “if self-government 
fails, the alternative is plain.” Compul- 
sion is inevitable if persuasion fails, he 
asserted. 


Mr. Van Schaick’s address follows in 
full text: 

Insurance’ supervision seems to have 
had its foundation in the theory that 
insurance is a business with vast respon- 
sibilities peculiarly susceptible to abuse. 
While the policy of insurance is legally a 


| contract, the parties thereto do not stand 


upon an equality. The average policy- 
holder of necessity must rely upon the 
superior knowledge and information of the 
company with which he deals. The con- 
tract of insurance gives rise to a rela- 


| tionship of trust and confidence. 


This applies not only to the initial 


transaction, but extends throughout the) 


period that the relationship of insurer and 
insured continues. The most significant 
and consistent development in insurance 
supervision has been the growth of this 
idea of the fiduciary character of insur- 
ance. Any conflict of viewpoint which 
may now exist as to the propriety of more 
or less power being given to State in- 


Surance departments may be referable for | 


decision to this basic conception of super- 
vision. 

Each Group Has 

Rights of Own 


It is significant to note that the modern 
attitude of companies towards supervision 


has been tempered by a realization that | 


while State action is in the public interest, 
the interest of the public does not con- 
with the legitimate interests of 
others. The public has rights, the com- 
— have rights, the agents and brokers 
ave rights. Justice to one does not and 


}Should not involve injustice to another. 


Compulsory Auto Inspection 
Sought in Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R, I., Feb. 9. 
A bill for compulsory inspection of all 
motor vehicles by authorized service sta- 
tions, at a fee not to exceed 50 cents for 
the inspection, has been inroduced in the 
Rhode Island House by Representative 
Benjamin Cianciarulo, and sent to the 
Judiciary Committee. 
_The bill conforms to the recommenda- 
tions of Governor Norman S. Case in his 
message to the Legislature Jan. 5. 


similar bill, presented a year ago, failed | 


of passage. 


The State Board of Public Roads would | 


be charged with the administration of the 
law and appointment of service stations 
to make the required inspections, unde: 
such rules and regulations as the Board 
may prescribe. 


East Texas Oil Output 
Is Further Restricted 


AusTIn, Tex., Feb. 9. 


Following publication of a geological re- 
port that the East Texas oil field is in 
grave danger of.“going dead” due to lack 
of pressure and subsequent announcement 
of voluntary reduction of production by 
the Magnolia Petroleum Co., Gov. Ross 
S. Sterling has issued a military order 
eens production to 75 barrels per well 

aily. 

The number of wells in the field has 


been increased to 4,001, but the daily pro- | 


duction of 350,000 barrels has been com- 
ing from approximately 3,800 wells. The 
allowable production per well during the 
last 60 days has been 100 barrels. 
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TOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


| It is to the interest of everybody that a 
| company succeed. It provides work for its 
employes, an investment for its stock- 
holders and a public service for policy- 
holders. While it exists it has funds for 
investment and adds to the prosperity and 
stability of the community in which it 
functions. 

Is there any reason why supervision 
should not demand absolute freedom from 
speculation which might jeopardize the 
solvency of a carrier? Absolute confi- 
dence and trust has been reposed in a 
company by its policyholders. Individuals 
handling their own affairs may properly 
have liberty of action and of contract. 
Trustees, on the other hand, from time 
immemorial have been held to a stead- 
fast standard in order that the trust 
estate may be preserved at all events. 


Supervision Has Proved 


Ineffective at Times 


The -thorougnness and effectiveness of 
insurance supervision has always been 
maintained. As in most matters of govern- 
| ment, it has not always been increasingly 
thorough and effective. Government is 
a reflection of public opinion. From time 
to time, meritorious improvements lag and 
sometimes recede. Going back a quarted 
of a century in New York State history, 


it is interesting to observe the comment | 


of a legislative committee investigating the 
practices of life insurance companies in 
relation to their investments. 

The reference thereto in that report 
shows how necessary it was to bring com- 
panies back to the fiduciary conception of 
the relationship. The following is a quo- 


| tation from the legislative committee re- | 


port: 

“Life insurance companies were not in- 
|corporated to make money dy speculation, 
by barter, by purchase for resale or by 
the development of industry. They were 


jinvest them with due conservatism, to 
;the end that they may be able to dis- 
charge their obligations. 

“If in this manner they should make 
less money, they would also be less likely 
to court disaster. They should not at- 
tempt, and should not be permitted to at- 
tempt, to undertake by indirection that 
which may not be done directly under 
the provisions of their charter.” 

Notable among the resulis of that in- 
vestigation was the limitation by statute 
upon the nature of investments which life 
insurance companies might make. The re- 
lationship of trustee and policyholder was 
recognized. For the protection of the 
|rights of policyholders, companies were 
{restricted to nonspeculative investments 
of conservative character. 


| Wisdom of Action 
| Realized at Present 


of the action from the standpoint of com- 
panies and _ policyholders alike. All 
through the present economic depression. 
life insurance has occupied a firm and 
preeminent poistion as a stable invest- 
ment. The recognition of the fiduciary re- 
li.tionship and the consequent drastic lim- 
jitation of action are generally accepted 
as wise and desirable legislation. It was 
not legislationsfor the benefit of one as 
against another. It has proved to have 
been for the mutua! benefit of all. 
Twenty years after the legislative inves- 
tigation to which reference has been made, 
Charles E. Hughes, the coumsel to the in- 
vestigating committee, spoke of life insur- 
ance before the Life Presidents’ Associa- 


tion in a vein clearly showing the advance | 


which was made through stricter super- 
vision. Judge Hughes said: 

“It is well for you constantly to em- 

hasize that life insurance is the ef- 
ective agency of thrift. The best guar- 
dian of the purse that has ever been ¢lis- 
, covered is a life insurance policy and the 
increasing success of the life insurance 
business is a welcome testimonial to the 
fact that in our prosperity we have not 
lost our heads. 


“When confronted with many evidences! 


of a compulsory line such as workmen’s | 


chartered to furnish life insurance, and | 
the true measure of their power and their | 
duty in the handling of their funds is to; 


Today sees the results of the wisdom 


Treasury Ruling | 
ate 
Tax on Insurance 


' 


| ——— | 
| 


Regulation on Exemption 
Of $40,000 Amended to 
Specify Life Policies 
Taken Out by Decedent 


The Federal estate tax regulations per- 
| taining to life insurance payable to bene- | 
| ficiaries other than the decedent’s estate 
| (Article 27, Regulations 70, as amended by | 
|T. D. 4296) have been amended further 
|by Treasury Decision 4331 just issued by | 
; the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, | 
|David Burnet. It is now provided that 
| insurance in excess of $40.000 payable to 
| beneficiaries other than the estate is sub- 
| ject to estate tax when taken out by the 
| decedent upon his own life, as defined in 
{article 25, where the decedent retained | 
legal incidents of ownership of the poli- 
| cies during his lifetime. 


| The amendment adds the words “taken | 
out by the decedent upon his own life, as 
defined in article 25” immediately following 
| the words “all insurance” in the first sen- 
| tence of article 27. The amended article 
| follows in full text: 


Article 27 of Regulations 70 (1929 edition), 
approved March 23, 1929, as aniended by 
Treasury Decision, 4296, approved Aug. 6, 
1930, is further amended to read as follows: 

Art. 27. Insurance receivable by other 
beneciaries.—All insurance taken out by the 
decedent upon his own life, as defined in 
article 25, in excess of $40,000 receivable by 
beneficiaries other than the estate, regard- 
less of when taken out, must be included 
in the gross estate where the decedent dur- 
ing his life retained legal incidents of own- 
ership im the policies of insurance, as, for 
example, a power to change the beneficiary, 
to surrender or cancel the policies, to as- 
sign them, to revoke an assignment of them, 
to pledge them for loans, or to dispose 
otherwise of them and their proceeds for 
his proceeds for his own benefit, etc. 

The estate is entitled t@ only one exemp- 
tion of $40,000 upon insurance receivable by 
beneficiaries other than the estate. For ex- 
ample, if the decedent left life insurance 
payable to three such beneficiaries in 
amounts of $10,000, $40,000 and $50,000 (to- 
tal $100,000), the full amount should be 
listed on the return and therefrom sub- 
tracted the $40,000 exemption as provided 
in Schedule C of Form 706. The word ‘‘ben- 
eficiaries,” as used in reference to the $40,- 
000 exemption, 
the actual enjoyment of 
money. 


means persons entitled to 
the insurance 


Companies That Withdraw 
| Taxable in North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Feb. 9. 


The North Dakota insurance Depart- | 
j|ment may collect premium tax for the 
business done during the preceding year 
by companies of other States which with- 
draw from the State prior to Dec. 31 of 
any year, according to an opinion of As- 
sistant Attorney General Karold D. Shaft 
to the State Insurance Commissioner, S. 
A. Olsness. 

Mr. Shaft said that in enacting the law 
which requires companies “doing business 
in this State” to pay a 2'2 per.cent gross 
premium tax when filing their annual 
statements.in order to obtain a certificate 
for the succeeding year, the Legislature 
intended the use of the future tense and 
meant to say “every company which shall 
do business in this State” shall make re- 
| ports and pay the premium tax. 


|State Hail Insurance 
Falls Off in Montana 


Hevena, Mont., Feb. 9. 


The State Hail Insurance Commis- 
sioner, E. K. Bowman, has reported that 


| National 
| 30, 





the volume of hail Imsurance handled by 
the State last year was at a new low 
total. Widespread drought in the State 
was said to have caused the decrease. 
The State Board of Hail Commissioners, 
informed of the situation by Mr. Bowman, 
voted to advertise State hail insurance 
in the Montana press. Forms for the in- 
surance in 1932 were adopted by the Board. 
The Hail Department, according to Mr. 
Bowman, has a reserve of about $100,000. 


of extravagance and waste, it is a pleasure 
to turn to the other side reflected in your 
reperts. And the reports of the life in- 
surance companies are very good reading 
in the home on a quiet night by the fire- 
side lamp. The life insurance enterprise 
not only rests upon this disposition to 
work and save, but represents the protec- 
tion of the home. 

“It spells the responsibility of the home- 
maker, the care of wife and children. We 
are so easily misled by the unpleasant 
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TOCK FIRE INSURANCE 
means stability—plus many public 
services rendered for the protection 
of life and property. 
‘ Stability is guaranteed by premium 
reserves— ample cash surplus — capi- 
tal investments of responsible stock- 


t 
“ 


holders—all regulated by law and 
everywhere strictly supervised by 
alert state officials. 


You assume no liability when you 


buy Stock Fire Insurance other than 


to pay the premium and. observe the 
conditions of the contract. 

There are no assessments — no un- 
expected obligations. You Anow-the 
price, and that is all you pay. 


Stock Fire Insurance Companies are represented by Capable Agents in your community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 


BD 205 


85 Jobn Street, NEW YORK 
of 


s 


i 


SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bidg. 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 


INSURANCE 


SUPERVISION 











Formation of Holding Co 
For Utility Stocks Is Explained 


Testi 


| 


mpany 


| 


Parent Corporation in New England 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 28 by Aaron 
J. Hughes, Examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing in con- 
nection with the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Feb. 9 and proceeds as 
follows: 


Q. You said the report shows the minority 
interest in subsidiaries of $137,801,910.94? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Is that the interest of the National Elec- | 


tric Power Company in subsidiaries? A. No, 
the minority interest in subsidiaries is $137,- 
801,910.94. 

Q. What is is? What does it represent? 

A. This represents the preferred and com- 
mon stocks of the ¢Ompanies in the National 


Group and their interest in the proportionate | 


share of earned surplus. 
Q. It is the minority interest In the sub- 
sidiaries of the National Electric Power group, 


‘and therefore it is not the interest owned 


by the 
its own subsidiaries? 

Q. It represents the minority interest owned 
by other than the National Electric Power 
Company in its subsidiaries? A. That is 
right. e 

Q. Plus the equity or minority interest in the 
subsidiaries or undistributed earnings of the 
subsidiaries? A. Yes. 


-~++ 


Q. On Dec. 31, 1929, wnat was the surplus 
of the National Electric Power Company? 
A. $3,982,479.13. 

Q. Was that all of its surplus? 

A. Yes, sir that is the earned surplus at 
that date. 

Q. Did it have some other surplus besides 
earned surplus? 

A. Yes it had capital surplus. 

Q. Of how much? A. $4,865,720.72. 

Q. Making a total surplus of how much? 
A. $8,848,205.85. 

Q. From what did this capital surplus of 
$8,848,205,85 result? 

A. This capital surplus rose from the he 
preciation of the fixed capital of the sub- 
sidiaries. 

Q. This capital re resulted from ap- 
preciation in value of property of the sub- 
sidiary companies since date of acquisition? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean by that appreciation re- 
corded on the books of the National Electric 
Power Company? 

A. This consolidated statement may be of 
appreciation recorded on both subsidiary and 
holding company books. 

Q. What were the principal subsidiaries of 


National Electric Power Company in 
A. That is right. 


1920? 
companies. 

A. Holding companies, New England Public 
Service Company, National Public Service 
Corporation. 

Q. And the operating companies? 

A. Penn Central Light & Power Company. 
Ohio Electric Power Company, Harpers Ferry 
Paper Company. Michigan Electric Power 
Company, Everett Water Company, Newburg 
Electric Light & Power Company. 

Q. In addition to the holding companies 
and the operating companies named, it had 
an investment, had it not, in electric Man- 
—o and Engineering Corporation? A. 

es, sir. 


Give us first the principal holding 


Flectric Power Company at Sept. | 


Q. That was the servicing and managing | 
A. 


; corporation in 
| That is right. 
. Of the total investments of National 
Electric Power Company what amount and 


this group, was it not? 


what percentage of the total was in the com-| 


mon _ stocks 
Sept. 30, 1930? 


of subholding companies at 


+++ 


A. The total amount was $35,570,321.63, or | 


79 per cent of the total investment. 

Q. Of the total investment what amount 
in dollars and what percentage if represehted 
by the investments in operating companies? 

A. $9,216,277.01, or approximately 20 per 
cent. 

Q. I take it that it is now in order to dis- 
cuss the development and the history of the 
investments of National Electric Power Com- 
pany in each of its principal holding and 
operating companies. The first one we come 
to in your report appears at page 45, section 
2. It is the New England Public Service 
Company. What is that company? 

A. The New England Public Service Com- 
pany is a holding company for utilities. prin- 
cipally electric, opereting as of Dec. 30, 1929, 
in the four States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and New York, and in a small com- 
munity in Canada 

Q. By whom was it organized? 

A. It was organized by the Middle West 
Utilities Company and was incorporated: in 
1925, under the laws of the State of Maine. 

Q Describe please the operations of the 


subsidiaries of the New England Public Serv- | 


ice Company 

A. At Dec. 31, 
munities, with an estimated population of 
| 975,673 were served. All were supplied with 

electricity and a few with gas, water and 
street railway and bus transportation. 

+ + + 

Q. Please read into the record the names 
of the principal subsidiary operating com 
panies conirciued by New England Public 
Service Company. 

A. Central Maine Power Company, operating 
in Maine. 

Cumberland County Power & Light Com- 
pany, operating ‘in Maine. 

Public Service Comnnany of New Hampshire, 
operating in New Fampshire, Vermont and 
Cenada. 

The Beth'ehem Electric Company, operating 
in New Hampshire. 

The Lisbon Light & Power Company, oper- 
ating in New Hampshire 

The Central Vremont Public Service Com- 
pany. operating in New Hampshire, New York 
and Vermont. 

The National Light, Heat & Power Power 
Company, operating in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

The Twin States Gas & Electric Company, 
operating in New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. 

Berwick and Salmon Falls Electric Company, 
operating in Maine. 

Q. Is the National Light, Heat & Power 
Company an operating company? 

A. I don't think so. I understand that 
is a holding company. 

Q. There are various operating statistics 
given at page 46 of your report. The number 
of customers in the New England Public Serv- 
| ice Group in 1925 were how many? A, 138,204 

Q. By the end of 1929 the number had in- 
creased to what? A. 239,355. 

In 1925 the gross earnings of the New 
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it 


1929. a total of 583 com-| 


Funds Allotted 
For Mississippi 


mony at Federal Inquiry Deals With Flood Protection 


ec Department Provides 
For Emergency Repairs 
To Levees and Control in 
Louisiara Areq 


Steps taken by the Department of War 
| up to the present time to remedy flood 
conditions in the tributaries of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley include authorization of 
allotments of $310,000 for flood control, ac- 
cording to a statement just made public 
by the Department. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 
| The Secretary of War in accordance 
| with the recommendations of Maj. Gen, 
Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, has au- 
thorized allotments of $200,000 for emer- 
lgency flood protection on the Ouachita 
|River in the vicinity of Monroe and West 
Monroe, La., and an additional allotment 
of $25,000 for general use for flood pro- 
tection along the Ouachita. Black and Red 
rivers, together with an allotment of $50,- 
|G00 for use on the Red River between 
|Sandy Bayou and Long Lake, and an al- 
lotment of $20,000 for flood protection in 
the Atchafalaya Basin. 

Repairs to Levee Breaks 

In the Lower Mississippi Valley Division, 
for repairs to breaks in the levee system 
due to flood conditions at Porter’s Ferry 
and at Asa in Panola County, $15,000. 

Gen. Thomas H. Jackson, president of 
{the Mississippi River Commission, has 
been directed to keep in close touch with 
local interests and the District Engineer 
offices, and to act promptiy in any emer- 
gency and take no chances where the sit- 
uation is serious or is likely to get be- 
;yond control of local authorities, and to 
maintain contact with local interests and 
advise them that therr interests are being 
looked after as fully as the law permits. 


Engineer to Take Charge 

Maj. Brehon Somerville, District Engi- 
neer at Memphis, has been directed to 
take over all matters pertaining to the 
high water situation along the White and 
| St. Francis levees as soon as it becomes 
;apparent that local interests are unable 
to handle the situation and authorizing 
|him to exercise a and responsi- 
| bility and render all necessary and pos- 
| sible assistance. 


Allstate Fire Company 


| Is Licensed in Tlinois 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., Feb. 9, 

The Allstate Fire Insurance Co., of 
Chicago, recently chartered in Illinois, 
| wag licensed to do business in the State 
as pf Feb. 1, the State Insurance Division 
has just announced. The company be: 
operations with $200,000 capital and §$75,- 
000 surplus. 


There is a PRUDENTIAL Policy 
for every kind of Life Insurance need 
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WIDE ADAPTABILITY 


Modified Whole Life Policy 


With Change of Rate at End of Three Years 


ANNUAL COST FOR $5000 


Annual 
Premium 
First Three 
Years 


$60.50 
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This policy calls for one increase in rate 
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RAILROADS . 


Estimate Given 
Of Recapturable 


Railroad Income 


Excess Claimed From All| 

“Carriers Placed at 361 

‘Million by Commissioner 
Eastman at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Seaboard and the East Coast would be} 
out. 

“Ee. asserted that the so-called “steel 
roads,” owned or controlled by the United | 
‘States Steel Corporation, and the “Poca- 
hontas” roads—those serving the Poca- 
hontas coal region—have paid the largest 
part of the money now held in the con- 
tingent fund administered by the Com-| 
mission. 


| 490; sanitary sewers, $16,115. 


| school, $1,500. 


. . FINANCE 


888 projects in 43 States and the District 
county and municipal construction. 


Alabama: Birmingham, paving, 


viaduct, $12,876. Lineville, vocational school, | 
$3,000. Maxwell Field, paved aprons and) 
drains, $54,710. Montgomery, alterations to} 
school, $3,000; paving, $16,839; church, $198,- 
Mobile, improv- 
ing post office, $2,000. Scottsboro, vocational | 
school, $20,000. Tuskegee, barracks, kitchen | 
and dining room, $203,991. Lawrence County, | 


+++ 





“He testified that these roads had paid 
considerably high dividends during the 11} 
years prior to 1931, the Bessemer & Lake) 
Erie for example paying from 150 to 500 
per cent on its common stock, the Duluth | 
& Iron Range from 15 to 25 per cent, the| 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern from 75 to) 
100 per cent, and the Elgin, Joliet & East- | 
ern from 4 to 6 per cent. | 
. The Chesapeake & Ohio, one of the Po-| 
eahontas roads, paid from 4 to 10 per} 
cent, the Norfolk & -Western from 7 to) 
12 per cent, and the Virginian from 4) 
to ¢ per cent. | 

Says Roads Are Undercapitalized j 

He explained, however, that these roads! 
are undercapitalized when compared with | 
the Commission’s estimate of their value. | 
The Bessemer & Lake Erie, said Mr. East- | 
man, had a capitalization of about $11,-| 
180,000 as against an estimated value of| 
$56,000,000. ; : | 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern’s 1930 | 
capitalization was about $8,000,000 as 
against a valuation of about $72,000,000. 

-In connection with the Norfolk & West- 
ern, Mr. Eastman said that that road in 
1930 had a total capitalization of $252,- 
643,832 as compared with an estimated 
value of $396,195,321. 

‘The Commissioner explained to the 
Committee that any attempt to recapture 
estimated excess earnings from the rail- 
roads will result in protracted litigation. 
He said that if it was not for the litiga- 
tion the Commission estimated it could 
complete its recapture work by July 1, 
1935. He said that $83,000,000 could be fin- 
ished by Dec. 31, 1932; $139,000,000 by the 
end of 1933 and the remaining $143,000,000 
plus completed by July 1, 1935. 

° Recapture Claims Explained | 

Commissioner Eastman explained the 
numerous points for litigation involved in| 

‘recapture claims. The 1923 value of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, for 
example, he said, is held by the Commijs- 
sion to be $30,100,000, but the railrgad 
claims a value of $62,359,946, or twice the 
value fixed by the Commission. Of this 
claim, said Mr. Eastman, $9,294,391 rep- 
Tesents the so-called “going concern” or 
“good will’ value. 

Mr. Eastman announced that Commis- 
sioner Ernest I. Lewis, who is in charge 
of valuation work for the Commission, 
would testify as to that phase of the situ- 
ation. Commissioner Eastman will con- 
tinue his testimony at the hearings Feb. 10. 


New Jersey Air Law 
~ Found to Be Invalid) 


Held to Delegate Legislative 
Powers to Commission 


TrENTON, N. J., Feb. 9. 
“The New Jersey State Aviation Act of 
1931 has been held unconstitutional by 
Judge Richard Hartshorse, of the Com- 
“mon Pleas Court, on the ground that it 
attempts to delegate legislative powers to 
a commission. The opinion was handed 
down in deciding a motion to quash an 
indictment against Oscar A. Larson, a 
ilot, charged with a misdemeanor for 
Fhe alleged operation of a plane without 
‘a pilot’s license while under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 

The Legislature can not delegate the 
function of establishing principles or 
standards of conduct, the court pointed 
out. It can only delegate a power to apply 
these principles to facts and to determine 
whether these facts exist. 

“A delegation of power over transporta- | 
tion by air can, of course, be made similar | 
to that over transportation by land or 
water,’ said Judge Hartshorne. 

“But this is exactly what the State 
Aviation Act fails to do. It fixes no prin- 
ciple to be observed by the Aviation Com- 
mission in making regulations ‘for uni- 
form field rules,’ to quote the act, while 
authorizing the Commission to make such 
rules. This authorization of the avia-| 
tion Commission to establish its own 
principles violates. the fundamental 
concept of our constitutional law as 
te the separation of the powers, as the) 
Commission is given both administrative | 
and legislative powers. Of course, the 
severability provision of the act in section 
14 may limit the effect of its above in-| 
validity.” | 

The severability clause provides that 
any section of the act declared invalid} 
does not invalidate the entire act. 

Gill Robb Wilson, State Aviation Di- 
rector, said that the decision probably 
would be appealed. He said that he con- 
sidered only the one section of the act 
affected. 


Daily Gain of $100,000 
Shown in Postal Deficit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


vealing a decrease of more than 11 per| 
cent for the 100 offices. 

In its cost . ascertainment report for} 
analysis of the deficit for last fiscal year, | 
tracing the total loss to its various| 
1931, the Department presents a tabulated | 
‘sources. The deficiency for the year was} 
$146,545,199, including nonpostal items, 
which totaled $48,047,308. 

The greatest loss came in handling 
second class mail, where the deficiency | 
totaled $96,674,618—almost as much as/| 
the total deficit exclusive of nonpostal 
items. Mailings of daily newspapers ac- 
counted for $34,566,248 of the total second | 
class loss. 

Expenditures classified as nonpostal| 
items, for which the total was nearly $50,- | 
000,000, included penalty matter for all} 
branches of the Government other than| 
the Post Office Depdrtment, including| 
free registration, for which the* revenue | 
equivalent would have totaled $9,886,456; 
franked matter, $853,641; free publica- 
tions, $704,579; free mail for the blind, 
$132,161; differentials in second class! 
postage favoring religious, educational, | 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, | 
saber. and fraternal organizations, $392,- | 





Losses in air and ocean mail totaled 
eee eine major part of the -de- 

jency attributed to nonpostal items. The 
excess cost of airplane service over postage 
wevenues derived from air mail was $17,-| 
487,501. Dental favoring vessels of 

merican registry were responsible for 
tetal loss of $18,911,475. . 
’*The only transaction in which revenues 
.exceeded expenditures was in handling 
first class mail. Total revenues were 
$342,045,581, and expenditures were but 
$295,139.618—a total profit to the Depart- 
eament of $46,905,963. This gain was made 
despite a loss of $11,383,065 attributed to 


payments made to contractors for trans- | 


nse sa of mail by air on domestic and 
oreign routes, together with cost of 
transporting mail to and from air mai! 


Arizona: Mesa, sanitary sewers, $41,005. | 
Miami, drainage facilities, $95,000. Nogales, | 
paving, $22,895. | 

eo + > | 

Arkansas: Camden, school, $3,000. Clarks- | 
ville, grading, drainage, curb, gutters and pav- 
ing. $59,987. Forrest City, school, $30,000. 
Magnolia, garage = ae $1,200. 


{ 
Connecticut: Bethlehem, chapel, $8,000. 
Bridgeport, stores and clubroom, $10,000, Bris- 
tol, race track, $25,000. Darien, grade school, 
$101,447. East Hartford, fire house, $13,000. | 
Greenwich, fire house, $2,300. Hartford, | 
orphanage, $50,000; gymnasium and_ class-/| 
room building, $115,000; blind institrte, $5,- 
000. Shelton, waterworks at sanatorium, $7,- 
950. Westbrook, elementary school, $57,000. 
Weston, elementary school, $52,000. Windsor, | 
gymnasium addition, $25,000. 
++ + 


California: Altadena, chapel, $350,000. ' 
Bakersfield, chapel, Sunday school, aud. and 
soc. hall, $105,000. Berkeley, school for the| 
deaf, $205,000; gymnasium, $650,000; improving |} 
streets, $138,875. Cambria, maintenance sta-| 
tion, $8,990. Chico, library and classrooms 
buildings, $105,000. Gardena, physical educa- 
tion building, $42,100. Glendale, street lights, 
$126,250. Ione, two dairy buildings and fore- 
man’s cottage, $47,500. Livermore, stable and 
animal house, $1,699. Long Beach, post office, 
$410,000. Los Angeles, schools, $51,000, $51,590, | 
$50,330, $51,320 and $43,896; paving, $115,454; | 
school gymnasium, $27,583; levee, $42,365. 
Martinez, hall of records, $400,000. Napa, re- 
modeling and building addition to hospital, 
$70,000; boiler and heating unit in gymnasium, ; 
$2,300. March Field, garages, $29,881. Oak-/| 
land, post office and custom building, $1,000,- 
000. Palo Alto, water tube boiler and piping, 
$13,243; pump and piping, $1,495. Pismo 
Beach, school building addition, $23,662. | 
Sacramento, dredging, $225,547; home for indi- | 
gent and infirm, $93,000; sewage disposal plant, 
$300,000. Salinar, maintenance station, $12,- 
176. San Francisco, officers quarters, $138,000; 
monument, $77,398; shed for pier, $92,648; | 
health center and clinics, $248,979; school, 
$180,000. San Jose, science building, $195,000. | 
Santa Anna, office building, $175,000. Santa | 
Barbara, church, $50,000; church and audi- 
torium, $100,000. Signal, sewage disposal plant 
and water purification, $33,950. Spadra, 
supt’s. res., ward blidgs. and phy. cottage, 
$50,000. Stockton, girls gymnasium addition, 
$3,500. Sunnyvale, hangar, $1,800,000; water 
supply system, $3,200. Talmage, laundry, $26.- 
000. Tracy, church, $10,000. Sunnyvale, 
graveling and oiling road at Naval Air Sta-| 
tion, $12,534. Ukiah, bridge and approach | 
spans, $32,359. Vernon, improving street, $18,- 
599. West Los Angeles, temporary barracks, 
$56,300. Yountville, veterans home, $529,136. 

Delaware: Bellefonte, elementary and high, 
school. $317,634. Frankford-Dagsboro, school, 


$197,798. 
+++ 


District of Columbia: Washington, repairs 
and maintenance at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, | 
$543,900; college building, $28,000; alterations | 
to school, $131,850; Supreme Court Building, 
$8,500,000; bridge, $41,290; walks, lamp stds., 
foundations and foundations for flag poles, 
$19,143; Rip Rap Seawall foundation, $39,680; 
water mains, $186,000; fire engine house, $152,- 
800; market shed, $28,680. 


++ + 

Florida: Fort Lauderdale, farm barracks, 
$29,895. Jacksonville, foundation and base- 
ment to church, $10,000; dredging, $3,413. Key 
West, club house and five cabins, $10,000. 
Miami, dredging, $517,000. Miami Beach, dock, 
$796. Miami, hangar, $37,675. Port Ever- 
glades, relieving platform, $5,000. Tampa, 
court house, $7,859; county offices, $8,670. Dade 
County, gymnasium, $14,383. Sumter County, 
bridges, $24,479. 


+++ 

Georgia: Americus, post office, $84,300. At- 
lanta, rebuilding viaduct, $30,482; post office, 
$1,534,351. Augusta, greenhouse, $6,000; post 
Office, $1,736. Forsyth, dormitory, $1,500. 
Griffin, water main, $1,000. Marietta, sani- 
tary sewer, $4,000. Milledgeville, waterworks, 
$27,675. Sylvester, gymnasium, $3,000. West 
Point, post office, $65,000. 


Illinois: Alton, wagon shed, corn crib and 
granary, $7,500. Bellewood, swimming pool 
and community house, $50,000. Berwyn, 
church, $150,000. Bloomington, paving, curb 
and gutter, $27,000; waterworks improvement, 
$143,841. Blue Island, sidewalks, $550. Chester, 
administration building and remodeling State | 
hospital, $85,000. Chicago, bridge, $20,588; 
community hall, $20,000; boiler room, dining 
hall and laundry building, $180,000; driers and 
dust-collecting system, $84,752; hospital clinic, 
$200,000. Decatur, sewage treatment plant, $57,- 
000. Dwight, alterations and addition to hos- 
pital, $8,828. East St. Louis, revetment proj- 
ect, $58,800; church, $7,000; levee work, $35,000. 
Edwardsville, courthouse, $1,649; grading and 
surfacing, $69,312. Near Elsah, college group, 
$2,500,000. Evanston, men's dormitory, $80.- 
000. Geneva, widening and paving, $32,299. 
Jerseyville, gravel surfacing, $28,741. Jack- 
sonville, Old Peoples Home, $7,000. Lake For- 
est, city hall, $6,000. Mascoutah, addition and 
alterations to power plant, $15,000. Mattoon, 
church, $10,000. Maywood, garbage incinera- 
tor, $40,000. Monmouth, armory alterations, 
2,179. Mooseheart, milk house, $9,000. Mur- 
physboro, gravel surfacing, $44,421. Ottawa, 
pump house, $4,000. Pana, church, $10,000. St. 
Charles, city hall, $2,500. Washington Park, 
Sunday school. $20,000. Adams County, cut- 
off levee, $18,018. Alexander County, grading 
work, $6,449. Ohampaign County. bridge 
work, $32,650. Cook County, “Bruwaert” 
Spinsters Home. $500,000; school, $6,000; 
bridges, $20,588. $38,998. Douglas, bridges, $7,- 
845, $32,398. Effingham County, gravel sur- 
facing, $19,000. Fayette County, sewage | 
treatment plant, $27,000. Henderson County, 
bridges, $9,975. Jo Daviess County, bridges, 
$23,400. Logan County, bridges, $25,75; bridge 
work, $25,750. St. Clair County, revetment 
and levee work, $59.000: highway bridge and 
culvert work, $44.500. Saline County, bridge 
work, $53,749, $43.749. Washington County, 
bridge work, $16,990, $16,990. White County, 
bridge work, $6,958, $123,683. Near Cairo. 
dikes, $156,555. In Mississippi River, roller 


gate dam, power house, sea wall and sewers 
$3,321,972, , 


+ + 
Indiana: Auburn, Saetaii 
$650. Connersville, post office, 
Benjamin Harrison, water mains and sewer 
drains, $6,085. Fort Wayne, sanitary sewer, 
$5,800. Indianapolis, monument buildings, 
$1,053,753; sidewalk improvements, $1,123: 
paving, $5,207. Kendallville, rebuilding church, 
$5,000. Michigan City, storm sewer, $1,963. 
Mishawaka, trunk sewer, $10,359. Pendleton, 
trade school and dormitory, $90,000. Seymour, 
Sewers. $6,283. Vincennes, Clark Memorial. 
$1,100,000; garage, $15,000. Winchester, sewage 
treatment plant. $62,025; surfacing Preston 
Road, $54,603. DeKalk County, bridge. $6,238. 
Fountain County, bridges, $25,399. Franklin 
County, bridges, $77,657. Greene County, 
bridge, $1,393. Jasper County. graveling and 
bridge repairs, $6.581. Knox County, bridges, 
$3,444. La Porte County. ditch, $4,912. Marion 
County, graveling, $2,224. Martin County, 
bridge and grading approach, $89,746. Newton 
County, bridge, $18,360. Perry County, high- 
way, $7,997. Randolph County, paving, $42,- 
198. Spencer County, Graveling and grading, 
$5,461. Washington ~~ bridges, $29,599. 


Iowa: Fairfield, alterations to store, $7,500. 
Festina, school, $35,000. Guthrie eee im- 
proving Federal-aid road, $55,718. Yale. gym- 
nasium. $3,650. Adams County, culverts, $3,- 
997. Allamakee County, bridge work, $1,374. 
Carroll County, bridges and culverts, $36,397. 
Dallas County, bridge widening and culverts, 
$10,565. Kossuth County, bridge, $2,750. Polk 
County, bridge work. $7.460.' Van Buren 


County, graveling. $2,539, Wi 
bridge work, $15°352. ey pom 


improvements, 
$51,440. Fort 


+ 

Kansas: Atchison, sanitary sewer, $3,000: 
dikes, $294,285. Kansas Clty. eenee improve- 
ment, $26,185; field house, $2,500. Hill City, 
waterworks improvements, $1.500. Hutchinson, 
city park improvements, $30,000. Independ- 
ence, paving, $629. Kansas City, grading and 
| Paving, $539; rebuilding bridge, $11,858. Law- 
rence, garages, $1,000; sewer. $3,850. Leaven- 
| worth, hospital. $1.500,000. Kansas, Adminis- 
oon ae. $183,890. Stockton, storm sewer, 

: Opeka, post offic 8 
| $980.000. Pp Pp e and court house, 


| $+ ¢ - 


Cole County, revetment work, $46,015. 


| paving, 


| bridge and approaches, $27,309. 


;}Mains and appurtenances, 








fields and cost of distribution in air mail 


t ch rs 
transfer offices. | $100,000. ikon 


Kentucky: Clinton, alterations and addition 
Harrodsburg, 


Pikesville, post office, $42,800; re- 


monument, | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTEeD HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITep States DamLy 


a and semipublic construction contracts totaling $79,440,489 were reported 
to the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief during January, ac- 
cording to announcement by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director. The awards cover 


of Columbia and include Federal, State, 


The addition of this amount brings to $2,969,- 
637,438 the total value of contracts awarded since Dec. 1, 1930. The list of projects 
issued by the Organization follows in full text: 


+ 
$3,029. | 
| Dothan, Masonic temple, $35,000. Birmingham, | 300. Kenton County, Country Club Building, 


modeling and addition to court house, $87,- 


$15,000. a 
+++ . 

Louisiana: Gilbert, paving, $3,500. Harvey, 
canal lock irons, $192,775. Hodge, school, $40,- 
000 Houma, sidewalks and curbing, $5,000; 
sohool, $15,000. Lake Charles, freight dock 
extension, $440,000. Marrero, school and au- 
ditorium, $65,000; church? $166,125. Monroe, 
sidewalks, $6,000; Sunday School, $75,000. 
Morgan City, paving, $8,500., Natchitchoes, 
barn, $2,000. New Orleans, bridge, $9,000; 
chemistry building, $2,500; school, $200,000; 
medical officers’ quarters, $25,000. Shreveport, 
tunnel, $3,000; dredging and improving Barks- 
dale Field, $46,170; water connections, $4,500; 
Gypsum ceilings in hangars, $38,700. Ave- 
yelles Parish, drainage work, $6,280. Bossier 
Parish, water line connections, $4,500; electric 
distribution system, $64,750. Jefferson Parish, 
dredging Inter-Coastal Canal, $412,352. St. 
Mary Parish, railroad tracks and bridge ap- 
proach, $7,850. 

+++ 


Maine: Georgetown, rebuilding bridge, $8,000. 
Portland, addition to church, $5,200; improv- 
ing City Hall, $5,737. 


+ 
Maryland: Baltimore, alterations to court- 
house, $1,395; alterations to. asylum, $15,000; 
cement footways for school, $1,617; sanitary 
sewers, $25,550. Beltsville, radio buildings, 
$9,787. Cambridge, sewer, $1,487. McKendree, 
school, $1,500. Meadows, radio buildings, $5,- 
583. Mills Swamp, school, $1,500. Rockville, 
retaining wall, $1,450. Sykesville, additions 
to four hospital buildings, $164,201. Mont- 
gomery County, bridge, $39,637. 
+ 


Massachusetts: Arlington, alterations to 
school, $3,500. Bedford, infirmary and apart- 
ment house, $320,000. Belmont, additions and 
alterations to employes’ quarters, $40,000. Bos- 
ton, office building, $1,000,000; disposal of 
waste and garbage, $3,780,000; school, $225,000; 
playground improvements, $11,575; school, 
$150,000; playground improvements, $8,975; 
park improvements, $14,395; solarium, $2,584. 
Brighton, school, $134,280. Fall River, ex- 
tending sewers, $25,000; nurses’ home, $200,000; 
contagious ward, $12,000. Norfolk, farm 
buildings, $75,000. Rutland, additions and al- 
terations to hospital, $180,000. Seekonk, li- 
brary, $10,000. Weymouth, addition to hos- 
iso Wrentham, infirmary building, 


+++ 

Michigan: Ann Arbor, municipal] golf course, 
4,500. Au Sable, bridge substructure, $29,- 
525. Benton Harbor, alterations to viaduct, 
$1,500. Coldwter, addition to hospital, $17,897. 
Colon, bridge, $11,688. Dearborn, sewage plant 
inlet and sludge removing, $32,835. Flint, 
water main extensions, $100,000; alterations to 
school, $6,000; school for deaf, $8,000. Grand 
Rapids, auditorium and convention hall, $1,- 
000,000; storm sewers, $100,000. Ironwood, post 
Office, $102,886. Lapeer, addition to tubercu- 
losis hospital cottage, $30,640. Marshall, san- 
itary sewer, $4,000. Otsego, sanitary sewer, 
$10,000. Plymouth, grade separation, $85,000. 
Port Huron, bridge, $203,175. Sanford, bridge, 
$17,567. Three Rivers, iron removal building, 
$15,000. _ Berrien County, street drain, $892. 
Emett County, grading and graveling roads, 
$47,000. Ionia County, graveling, $16,910. Kal- 
amazoo County, graveling and grading work, 
$215,000. Kalkaska County, gravel paving, 
$3,000. Macomb County, drain, $2,839. Mid- 
land County, bridge substructure, $9,290. Mon- 
roe County, bridge, $21,065. St. Joseph's 
County, graveling and grading, $22,000. 


+ 

Minnesota: Chisholm, bridge, $75,000. Duluth, 
intercepting sewer and tunnel, $43,580; sani- 
tary outlet sewer, $7,129; bridge, $3,800; sani- 
tary sewer, $7,129; sanitary lateral sewer, $2,- 
244. Hibbing, storm sewer, $35,000. Minne- 
apolis, school, $750,000; meter service building, 
$60,000; power houses Twin City lock and 
dam, $9,998; grading central athletic field, 
$1,700. Owatonna, remodeling post office, $4,- 
465. St. Paul, sewer, $46,200. Becker County, 
bridge, $6,791. Dakota County, channel 
markers, $8,470. Hennepin County, 
house, $11,988. Itasca a bridge, $26,870. 


+ 
Mississippi: Hickory, school, $5,000. Monti- 
cello, rebuilding court house, $30,000. Stark- 


ville, whiteway lighting system and distribu- | 
tion system, $102,000. 


Tylertown, rebuilding 
hospital, $5,000. Adams County, bridge, $427,- 
327. Hinds County, addition to T. B. hospital, 
$2,000. Lincoln County, consolidated grade 
and high school, $5,000. Simpson County, 
school, $5,000. Yazoo City, alterations to 
Chancery Clerks office, $1,250. 
+ 

Missouri: Arrow Rock, pile clump dikes, 
$52,395. Augusta Bend, standard clump dikes, 
$81,925. Brentwood, church, $5,000. Camden- 
ton, school, $25,000. Cape Giardeau, resurfac- 
ing, $1,634. Carthage, water mains, $5,200. 
Chamois, pile clump dikes, $269,048. Charles- 
ton, school, $23,000. Clayton, paving Lucas 
and Hunt Roads, $61,670. Herman, clump 
dikes and revetment, $325,478. Hollister, high 
and grade school, $21,000. Joplin, viaduct re- 
airs, $2,000. Kansas City, addition to East 
ide High School, $400,000; dikes, $294,285, $52,- 
395, $46,015. Kirkwood, post Office, $10,000. 
Marthasville Beach, clump dikes, $48,395. 


Osage City, clump dikes, $224,858. Rocheport, 


clump dikes, $218,444. St. Louis, levee, $19,- 
200. gSpringfield, sidewalks, $1,500. Sullivan, 
municipal light and power plant, $80,000. 
Boone County, pile clump. dikes, $251,062. 
Frank- 
lin County, pile clump dikes, $94,040, $106,404. 
St. Charles County, pile clump dikes, $81,925. 
St. Louis County, batter pile dikes, $30,520; 
pile clump dikes, $74,135: grading, paving, 
sidewalk and drainage, $61,760. Warren County, 
pile clump dikes, $48,395. 


Montana: Butte, addition to Federal % 
ing, $295,000. ederal Build 


+++ 

Nebraska: Ashland, new stone pump house, 
reservoir and well houses, $68,780. Beatrice, 
post office, $50,000. Lincoln, ornamental 
lights, $696; grading streets, $852; reservoir 
pump house and five well houses, 990; 
water supply pipe line, $29,716. Franklin 
County, roads and small bridges, $10,000. Lin- 
coln County, bridges and culverts, $15,000. 
Sarpy County, bridges and culverts, $15,000. 
Saunders County, bpdges and culverts, $30,000. 


New Jersey: Audubon, curbs, $4,000; gutters, 
$10,000. Bogota, fire house, $2,000. foo 
storm sewer, $8,000. Cape May, boardwalk and 
pier, $1,000. Florian Park, school, $158,051. 
Gibbsboro, paving and grading, $1,095. Hack- 
ensack, sanitary and storm sewers, $98,338: 
field house, $5,000. Haledon, sidewalks, drive- 
ways, retaining wall, fencing, grading, etc., 
$7,000. Harrison, resurfacing, $2,895. Herman, 
bridges, $7,932. Jersey City, hospital, $30,264; 
$25,000, Lakehurst, gas cell shop 
and storage building, $170,000. Lakeside, bridge 
and approaches, $54,990. Near Manaquan, 
Millville, im- 
proving roads, $4,000; storm sewer, $4,000. New- 
ark, school playground, $25,000. Park Ridge, 
municipal building, $20,000. Paterson, storm 
drain, $3,197. Princeton, outdoor theater and 
sport center, $10,000; university memorial arch, 
$20,000. Trenton, shop and storage building, 
$33,257. Near Upton Station, bridge, $32,628. 
Verona, chapel and Sunday school, $10,000. 
Westfield, storm sewer, $18,814. West New 
York, memorial high school, $24,283. Wil- 


: burtha, training school and gymnasium and 


swimming pool, $44,495. Burlington County, 
Trenton Bridge over railroad near Upton Sta- 
sae Hudson County, drainage ditches, 


\ ++ + 

New York: Albany, school, $27,260. Albion, 
greenhouse and attendants’ home and gym- 
nasium, $85,252. Bayside, steel sheet pile 
bulkhead, $29,850. Brentwood, roads, $232,152. 
Brooklyn, sewers, $219,901, $2,522; concrete 
bulkhead, $4,587; central power plant, altera- 
tions, $22,943; fire house, $57,316; paving re- 
pairs, $2,530; street paving, $123,961; public 
school, alterations and repairs, $1,631: school, 
$750,000; mortuary and garage, $154,862; water 
$1,973. Buffalo, 
cast iron pipe and fittings, $288,000; fire house, 
$10,000. Central Islip, assembly hall, $197,734. 
Colonie, deep well pumping stations, $15,000. 
Comstock, service tunnels, $5,300. Corona, el- 
ementary school, addition, $200,000; 
school, $250,000. Creedmor, tunnels, 
pass and building, alterations, $7,387. 
school, $50,000. Greenport, grade and high 
school, $375,000. Hempstead, school, altera- 
tions and addition, $177,430. Elmira, post of- 
fice building, addition and alterations, $6,000. 
Endicott, rectory, $15,000. Flushing Heights, 
ublic school, $227,200. Geneva, greenhouses, 
80,000. Greenburgh, trunk sewer, $301,219. 
Hudson, storehouse and dairy barn, $89,737. 
Irondequoit, storm and sanitary sewers, $7,- 
855. Jackson Heights and Queens Village, 
chain line fence and playground, $18,373. Ja- 
maica, 104th’ Field Artillery Armory, $241,- 
000. Kingston, armory, $189,991. 
City, sewers, $69,804; first station, $56,302; city 
prison, addition and alterations, $17,900; water- 
works, $7,801. Loomis, sanatorium, altera- 
tions, $10,000. Mamoroneck, storm and sani- 
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Building Contracts Awarded  |Rules of Practice 
In Month Exceed 79 Millions 


Public and Semipublic Projects Announced by 


President’s Organization 


In School Jewelry 
Industry Accepted 


Conference Regulations as 
Revised by the Federal 
Trade Commission Are 
Approved by the Trade 


The educational jewelry industry has 
accepted trade practice conference rules 
following several changes suggested by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Ten of 
the rules were approved by the Commis- 


sion and designated Group I, while four 
were accepted as Group II, expressions 
of the trade. 

The rules were originally adoptea at a 
trade practice conference held June 27, 
1930, in Chicago. 

The Group I rules concern such sub- 
jects as inducing breach of contract; 
defamation of competitors; giving money 
to employes of competitors without the 
knowledge of their employers; secret pay- 
ment of rebates; offering products for 
sale by false means of devices; shipping 
products not conforming to samples; sell- 
ing goods below cost with the intent of 
injuring a competitor; false marking of 
goods; obtaining information by mislead- 
ing representations; and enticing employes 
of competitors. 

Group II rules relate to false invoicing; 
accurate cost determination; truthful ad- 
vertising, and a committee on trade prac- 
tices. 


Statement to the Trade 


The Commission’s statement to the edu- 
cational jewelry trade, is as follows: 

A Trade Practice Conference for the 
Educational Jewelry Industry, comprising 
manufacturers ofgschool and college jew- 
elry, was held in Chicago June 27, 1930, 
under the direction of Commissioner C. 
W. Hunt, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, assisted by George McCorkle, Assist- 
ant Director of Trade Practice Confer- 
ences. A large majority of the industry 
was present or represented at the confer- 
ence. 

After the objects, purposes and proce- 
dure were explained, the conference dis- 
cussed and adopted 14 resolutions deal- 
ing with various trade or business prac- 
tices. The Commission, after considera- 
tion, has reworded these resolutions. and 
has divided them into Group I and Group 
II. Those in Group I the Commission has 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of 
the trade. The Commission granted a re- 
quest of the industry that Rule 7, Group 
I (former Resolution 7), as submitted to 
a committee of the industry on June 20, 
1931, be deleted. 

The Commissica has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission’s Official Statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 


Rules in Group I 


Group I: Rule 1—The Commission substi- 
tuted: and approved the following rule for 
Resolution 1 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to in- 
duce the breach of existing contracts between 
competitors and their customers by any false | 
or deecptive means whatsoever, or interfering 
with or obstructing the performance of any 
such contractual duties or services by any 
such means, with the purpose and effect of 
unduly hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their businesses, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 


Rule 2.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the folowing rule for Resolution 2 
as adopted by the industry: 

“The defamation of competitors by falsely 
imputing to them dishonorable conduct, in- 
ability to perform contracts, questionable 
credit standing, or by other false represen- 
tations, or that false disparagement of the 
grade or quality of their goods, with the tend- 
ency and capacity to mislead or deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers and the 
tendency to injuriously affect the business 
of such competitors, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 


Rule 3.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 3 
as adopted by the industry: 


“Directly or indirectly to give or permit 
to be given or offer to give money or any- 
thing of value to agents, employes, or repre- 
sentatives of customers or prospective cus- 
tomers or to agents, employes, or represent- 
atives of competitors’ customers or prospec- 
tive customers, without the knowledge of their 
employers or principals, as an inducement 
to influence their employers or principals 
to purchase or contract to purchase indus- 
try products from the maker of such gift or 
offer, or to influence such employers or prin- 
cipals to refrain from dealing or contracting 
to deal with competitors, with the tendency 
to injuriously affect the business of com- 
petitors, is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 4.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for a part of Res- 
olution 4 as adopted by the industry: 

“The secret payment or allowance ot rebates, 
refunds, commissions, or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, 
or secretly extending to certain purchasers 
special services or privileges, not extended to 
ail purchasers under like terms and condi- 
tions, with the intent and with the effect of 
injuring a competitor and where the effect 
may be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unreason- 
ably restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 


Rule 5—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 
5 as adopted by the industry. 

“The sale or offering tor sale of any product 
of the industry by any false means or device 
which has the tendency and capacity to mis- 
lead or deceive customers or prospective cus- 
tomers as to the quantity, quality, substance 
or size of such product and the tendency to 
injuriously affect the business of competitors, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 6.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 6 
as adopted by the industry: 

“The practice of shipping or delivering 
products which do not coniorm to the samples 
submitted or representations made prior to 
securing the orders, without the consent of 
the purchasers to such substitution, and with 
the effect of deceiving or misleading pur- 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


| Finding Altitude of Airplane by Sound |/ Freight Trucking 
7 ij | In Chicago Area 


Is Recommended 


ERVICE tests of the Sonic Altimeter 
were recently conducted at March 
Field, Riverside, Calif., by the Seven- 
teenth Pursuit Group, Army Air Corps. 
This device is designed to measure the 
distance between the airplane and the 
ground. As the plane moves in flight a 
whistle is blown at intervals by the alti- 
meter; the pilot hears the whistle as 
sounded and receives the echo. Sound 
travels about 1,100 feet per second; a 
two-second interval between whistle and 








population 1,377,963) : 


Total, all StOTES .....cecccccccccccccccececceseerese 


General merchandise group ...sessscccceeceeseceeers 


Department stores with food departments ($100,000 
and over, exclusive of food sales) . 
Department stores without food departm 
000 and over) .......... . occcccccececcceoe 
Dry goods stores with food departments ..... ... 
Dry goods stores without food departments .......++. 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 
General merchandise stores without food departments 
Army and navy goods stores . codcccpecceses 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ...seceeseees 





AUTOMOTIVE BTOUP ..reeseccceccceeccecceeescsesesscces 


Motor vehicles—sales and S€FVic€ ....scecsecseeseecess 

Used-car establishments .......+.. 

Accessories, tires, and batteries ..... 

Battery shops (including repairs) ...... 

Tire shops (including tire repairs) ..... 

Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) ..... 

Filling stations with tires and accessories ........+++. 

Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 
groceries, or other merchandise ........+.eeeeseeeees 

Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies 

Bicycle SHOPS .....cecseccseecseseeed ; 

Body, fender, and paint shops ...... ox 

Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 

Aircraft and accessories ......... ee 

Other automotive establishments ...... 


Apparel QTOUP ...eseeeee voee 


Men’s and boys’ clothing ........+. 

Hats and caps (men’s and boys’) .. 

Men’s furnishings . eee i 

Men's clothing and furnishings ...... ‘easeed 
Women’s and children’s ready-to-wear shops . 
Clothing stores—men’s, women’s, and children’ 
Millinery SNOPS .....eseeeeeeeeseees 

Men’s shoe StOres ....seseeesees 

Women’s shoe StOres .....ceseeeccceesecncevece 
Men’s, women’s and children’s shoe stores .... 
Furriers—fur shops 
Hosiery SHOPS ....sessseceee 

Custom tailors ........eeeeeeees seeccccccese 
Other apparel aNd ACCESSOTIES ...seeeeeseseceseseceeues 


see eeeeeeeeeeereeeeseees 


Food group ........ 
Candy and nut Stores .......sececceeesesees 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) ........++.. 
Dairy products. butter, cheese, ice cream (including 

milk dealers) eevee seccecccovesqecescscososes 
£ggs and poultry dealers ..... 
Delicatessen stores .......++eseeees 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets .,.....--eseseseeees 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) .....se0+- 
Groceries With Meats .......ceeeceseeccccseenecesesees 
Meat markets with groceries .. 
Meat markets (sea foods) 
Bakery goods stores ..... eeccee 
Other food stores 


. 


Furniture and household group ......cccscsesceseess 


Furniture StOres ....cccesesesceceeces 
Drapery, curtain and upholstery stores. 
Floor covering stores ° 

China, glassware, tinware, alumin 

Household appliances (electrical) 

Household appliances (other than electrical) 
Refrigeration (electric only) . 

Brushes and brooms 
Pictures and framing ..... 
Antique shops Sepesesmecseccsececscceceseces eocee 
Awnings, flags, banners, window shades, and tents 


eee cer ereeseeee 


ee eeeeeee eee rene eee eeeseeeeeeeeeeee 


. 


Lumber and bullding group ...-csseeseessecsceeecece 


Electrical SHOPS ........+eeseeevereees 

Heating appliances and Oil DUIMETS ......eeesseeereece 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 
Glass and Mirror SHOPS ......ccceeeccccevcccccsescecees 
Paint and glass stores 


Peewee mente eee e nese eee e eee eeeeee 


Restaurants and eating placeS ...cescsesescceveccsves 


Cafeterias ...... 
Restaurants ..-essees 
Lunch rooms 
Box lunches ...ceess 

Lunch counters ....eseeee 

Fountain and lunch , oe 
Soft-drink Stands ..ccsccecsecceccecescsssvcvsccesseees 


te eeneeee 


Second-hand StOres ...serevesccceeseecsessseseseeesee 


Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand) 
Tires and batteries (second-hand) . 

Furniture (second-hand) 

Pawnshops (sales) 

Clothing and shoes (second-hand) ....... 
Building materials and hardware (second-hand) 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise ..... 


Other retail stores .......sseessees 
Country general stores (miscellaneou: 
with groceries) ......... ° 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 
shoes) . 
Country general stor 
or notions) . 


merchandise 


seem eee e ewes ees eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseees 


Book stores cove ee ceeeeecceece 
Cigar stores with fountains ...... 
Cigar stands eaee doeeceeeccegers 
Cigar stores without fountains ......escecers 
Coal and wood yards eee 


see eereesere 





chasers and the tendency to injuriously af- 
fect business of competitors, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 


Rule 7.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 
9 as adopted by the inaustry: 

“The selling of goods below cost with the 
intent and with the effect of injuring a com- 
petitor and where the effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to create 
& monopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 8.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 
10 as adopted by the industry: 

“The false marking or branding of products 
of the industry, with the effect of mislead- 
ing or deceiving purchasers with respect to 
the quantity, quality,, grade, substance, type, 
weight, metal, make or finish of the goods 
purchased, and with the tendency to injuri- 
ously affect the business of competitors, is an 
unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 9.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 11 
as adopted by the industry: 

“Securing information from competitors 
concerning their businesses by false or mis- 
leading statements or representations or by 
false impersonations of one in authority and 
the wrongful use thereof to unduly hinder or 


stifle the competition of such competitors is 
an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 10.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 12 
as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously enticing away the employes of 
competitors with the purpose and effect of 
unduly hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their businesses is an unfair 
practice.” 


Group II: Rule A.—The Commission substi- 
tuted and ‘accepted the following rule for a 


part of Resolution 4 as adopted by the in- 
dustry: 


“Withholding from, or inserting in, the in- 
[Continued on Page 9, Column. 1.1 


Ice dealers (except manufacturers) .,.... 
Coal and feed dealers . occvccccceces 
Drug stores without fountains .......eseeceeees 
Drug stores with fountains ...... 
Farm implements, machinery, and eq 
Farm implements grain and feed . 
Feed stores ... 
Harness shops ....+.-++++- 
Farmers’ supplies (includin; 

keeping supplies) . 
Plorists ....eeseees oe 


Art and gift shops . 
Novelty, souvenir, and toy shops .. 
Jewelry stores (installment credit) 
Jewelry stores e< ee 
Luggage and leather goods stores 
Musical instruments and music (without radio) 
NEWS dealers ...cccccesscccvccccerecsessess 
Office and school supplies .......+seseeeeeeens 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at ret 
Office and store furniture and equipment . 
Typewriters ....ccccseesecs 
Opticians and optometrists .... 
Radio and electrical shops .....++++.+ 
Radios and musical instruments ... 
Sporting goods specialty stores .... 
Sporting goods, toys. and stationery ..: 
Scientific and medical instruments, 

equipment dealers . 
Seeds, bulbs, and -nursery stock dealers........e+.se+ 
Paper and ae BEOGUCS 2.2 cccscsrecsrvccces eeccccece 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) .........+++- 
Stationers and engravers ..........cseeeee eeccccccccce 
Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auction).... 
Barbers’ supplies, at retail . 
Cameras and photographic supplies se 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfume).. 
Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods 
Tron, steel, and metals, at retail .....-.... ve 
Livestock dealers 
Machinery 
Malt products and s . 
Monuments and tombstones 
Patent medicines, remedies, 


eeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


perfumes, extracts, etc. 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) .... 
| Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 
} Unclassified ...ccsccsecsccsseee eeccepics 


*Less than one-hundredth of 1 pe cent. 


Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


} 


Number 
/ of 


stores 
18,350 


821 


Sales by Retailers in N ebraska 
Are Classified by Census Bureau 


$599,630,250 
$70,663,368 


5,685,525 


28,372,835 
5,889,538 
7,011,010 

10,705,867 
3,435,847 

144,789 
9,417,957 


$141 ,469,456 


92,598,363 
1,882,151 
5,147,097 
1,253,548 
1,464,282 

17,071,218 

14,419,109 


1,134,870 
103,588 
25,454 
560,315 
5,653,569 
100,079 
55,813 


$34,278,688 
1,628,771 


467,911 
1,097,956 
21,031 


$92,303,519 
227,921 
4,928,490 


1,268,291 
1,150,532 
232,080 
652,816 
23,138,431 
40,240,279 
7,684,729 
9,536,061 
2,424,462 
819,427 


$21,710,090 


16,194,018 
150,169 
160,823 
168,898 
4,206,933 
317,769 
77,788 
152,519 
71,901 

» 123,218 

86,054 


$62,259,183 
36,027,388 


1,838,972 


$22,784,764 


992,884 
9,826,087 
4,893,982 

92,039 
1,637,694 
4,985,092 

356,986 


$604,442 


$152,556,740 
8,646,359 
2,361,019 


40,335,895 
1,137,795 
372,346 
2,171,885 
1,420,520 
9,433,788 
374,302 
3,423,140 
8,653,004 
11,662,528 
15,535,250 
2,157,376 
11,751,423 
1,121,951 


4,486,157 
1,260,303 
207,585 
103,762 


3,033,689 
348,278 
46,798 


578,729 


1,078,606 
415,735 
100,564 

1,506,913 

1,332,017 


echo, indicated by a dial on the instru- 
ment, shows that the plane is 1,100 feet 
above ground. Below 50 feet, the pilot 
relies on his oral sense to feel the near- 
ness of the ground by the closeness of 
the whistle and its echo. The tests were 
directed to determination of the rela- 
tive accuracy of the sonic method and 
the barometric method in obtaining the 
exact—tapeline—distance between plane 
oo —— and particularly over hilly 
errain, 


TS information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 

Distribution is now being made available in State reports. su 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of otros (1930 
Per cen’ 


A special summary 


total 


sales 
1 


00.00 


Permission for Railroads to 
Substitute Trucks for Rail 
Switching Favored by 
I. C. C. Examiner 


Recommendation that railroads serving 
the Chicago switching district be permit- 
ted to substitute trucks for rail switching 
service between the terminals and off- 
track freight stations in that district was 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Feb, 6 by Examiner R. N. Trezise 
in a proposed report. (I. & S. Docket No. 
' | 3641.) 

The report follows in full text: 

By schedule filed to become effective 
Sept, 15 1931, respondents proposed to es- 
tablish optional trucking service in lieu 
of rail service in handling less-than-car- 
load freight to and from stations of termi- 
nal carriers in the Chicago district. The 
schedules were suspended until April 15, 
1932. 


The proposed schedule is as follows: 


Transfer of freight between freight houses 
in the Chicago district (see item 45) may be 
performed by rail switching service or by 
highway vehicle service at the option of the 
cae _ carrier (see item 55) directly in- 
volved. 


Practice Now in Effect 


For many years the trunk lines serving 
Chicago district have, by appropriate tar- 
iff provisions, extendéd their rates to in- 
clude delivery and receipt of freight at 
various so-called “universal” or “open” 
freight stations not located on their re- 
spective lines. Each of these trunk lines 
holds itself out as a common carrier to 
accept and deliver freight under its pub- 
capita lished tariffs to and from these stations. 
sales | This practice has been in effect since 1911 
$435.16 | and even earlier. Many of these uniyer- 
| sal stations are maintained by the Chickgo 
$51.28 | Tunnel Company; others by short or belt 

4.13 lines such as the Manufacturers’ Junction 

“| Railway Company, the Beit Railway Com- 

20.59 | pany of Chicago, and the Illinois Northern 

4.27 | Railway, and some by the trunk lines. The 

3.09 | effect of the maintenance of these uni- 

2.49 | versal stations is to enlarge the terminal 

-11| facilities of the trunk iines so as to in- 

6.83 | clude these universal stations. 
$102.67 | As these sations are not reached by the 
‘59 | rails of the line haul carrier it is neces- 
sary that arrangements be made by that 
|carrier for the handling of the freight 
between its own rals and the universal 
39 stations. This terminal service as preiously 
10.46 » explained is included in the line-haul 

|rates, and for many years was. performed 

-82 | by rail, usually terrned switching, and re- 

“= | quired in most cases, not only the service 

“41 | Of the line operating the universal station ° 

4.10| and connecting tracks, but also a move- 

-07| ment over rails of intermediate swich- 

04/ing lines. The charges paid to these 

| termina? carriers are all fixed by existing 
$24.88 | agreement between carriers in the Chicago 

1.18 | district under specific division sheets, not 

-10| published in tariff form or filed with the 

na commision. 


Practice Found Economical 


1.20| The record indicates that similar termi- 
.22|nal services in the transfer of freight be- 
-40/ tween freight stations of the various car- 
= riers in the Chicago district have been 
°34| performed by wagon and truck in recent 
.80| years without any tariff publication. R~ 
-01/ spondents explain that this practice hes 
| been in effect as an econmical and desir- 
$66.98 able operating practice without any ques- 
| tion as to its legality; that no tariff pro- 
| visions have been published or thought 
92) necessary to indicate that the transfer 
83/of freight between these stations might 
‘47| be made either by rail or by highway 
16.79| Vehicle at the carriers’ option. The sus- 
29.20| pended schedule was filed as the result 
5.58 of conferences between officials of the 
9% ,carriers and of the commission. There 
‘59 | Were no protests to the suspended schedule 

| either prior to or at the hearing. 
$15.75 | Respondents urge in support of the pro- 
11.75 | Posed schedule that the rail carriers by 
11 | using trucks for the transfer of freight be- 
.12| tween their respective stations in the Chi- 
-12| cago district have expedited the service on 
“ a large amount of traffic so as to effect 
‘o6 | @ saving of at least 24 hours in making 
.11/| deliveries. This has enabled the rail car- 
05| riers to meet the service performed by 
-09 | competing truck lines which make a prac- 
“| tice of picking up freight in the Chicago 
$45.91 | district on one day and delivering it to 
36.15 | nearby points on the various rail ‘ines be- 
4.37| yond Chicago district on the following 
‘61, | morning. The use of the truck in this 
‘39 | Manner has enabled the rail carriers to re- 
:17| Claim some of the traffic lost to independ- 

3.75} ent trucking lines. 


02 | , 
1.33 | Position of Respondents 


"$16.54 | Furthermore, it is shown that the use of 

72 the trucks in performing this interstation 

713 | Service has resulted in a saving in cost to 

3.55| the trunk lines, and under this service 

-07| the traffic has actilally increased. Ship- 

i! | pers desire this trucking service continued. 

; No change in the charge to the public 

is contemplated and no question is pre- 

sented as to the adequacy of the payments 

|to the truck companies. Regardless of 

| whether the commission has authority to 

determine the propriety of the payments 

by the trunk lines for this terminal truck- 

|ing service between stations, copies of the 

|contracts or agreements with the truck 

. | lines setting forth the considerations and 

$110.71 | conditions under which these services are 

6.28| Performed by the trucking companies 

should be filed with the commission. e- 

1.71 | spondents express their willingness to file 
these documents. 


Division of Joint Rates 


.58| One of the rail terminal lines whic 
3| performs a trucking service for the line=- 
haul carriers requests that it be permitted 
to remain a party to the joint less-than- 
| carload rates in connection with this type 
| of transportation, and that it be permitted 
to receive a division of these joint rates, 
pointing out that it maintains station 
facilitiee for this traffic, and therefore 
in this respect does perform a service 
other than mere trucking. ‘This issue is 
}not directly involved in this proceeding. 
It may be proper, however, to state that 
| divisions of joint through rates should not 
|be maintained with companies that per- 
|form merely a transportation service by 
| truck, as in this instance. 

| The Commission should find that the 
proposed schedule has been justified. The 
order of suspension should be vacated and 
the proceeding discontinued. 

Respondents should promptly file with 
|the Commission copies of the confracts 
between the line-haul carriers and the 
so-called switching lines when employed 
to perform the highway vehicle service 
between freight houses in the Chicago 
district. 


Per 








Revised Freight Rates 
_ On Pipe Are Suspended 


By an order entered Feb. 6, in Investi- 
| geen and Supension Docket No. 3698, the 
nterstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from Feb. 8, 1932, until Sep. 8, 
1932, the operation of certain schedules 
proposing to reduce the rates on cast iron 
ipe, in carloads, from southern produc- 
ng points to the Virginia, South Atlanti 
and Gulf ports when such traffic is to b 
j reahinped via coastwise vessels to Nor 
Atlantic points, 
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Bank Creditors 


| 
| 


Receive Funds 


Nearly Million and Half Paid 
In Ten Months in Liqui- 
dation of Closed Financial 
Institutions 








By E. A. Ruden, 
Superintendent of Banks, State of South 
Dakota 


Approximately one and one-half million 
dollars (or $1,408,222) was paid to the 
creditors of closed State banks from Feb. 
25, 1931, to Dec. 31, 1931, or over a period 
of about 10 months. This payment in- 
cludes dividends to deposit creditors, pre- | 
ferred claims, closed bank funds, bills pay- | 
able, public funds, etc. Present condi- 
tions are not favorable fo rspeedy liqui- 
dation; however, funds derived from liqui- 
dation are distributed as rapidly as pos- 
sible as the department realizes that un-| 
der present conditions the creditors of) 
these closed banks approve the system 
of paying small dividends instead of try-| 
ing to accumulate sufficient funds for the 

ayment of a greater amount at some 
ater date. 


Several Banks Liquidated 

The termination of liquidation of several 
banks was completed in 1931. Several 
trusts are in the process of final termi- 
nation and a special effort is now be- 
ing made to wind up the affairs of all) 
closed banks are situated, obtains the best 
with a due regard for the conservation 
of the assets, but in many instances the 
affairs of the trusts cannot be finally 
terminated at this time for the reason 
that a large part of the assets consists of 
real estate and other property that can- 
not be readily disposed of under existing 
conditions. Pending litigation is also hold- | 
ing up the final termination of several | 
trusts. 

The work of liquidation is being con- 
solidated whenever practicable, under a 
few examiners in charge. This is espe-| 
cially true where the liquidation has been | 
under way for some considerable time. | 
The examiners in turn employ assistants | 





from time to time to assist in the work.| Fall of 1928. We felt that those expenditures | 


Under this plan the personnel of the| 
liquidating force is quite flexible and as) 
the work diminishes the force is reduced 
accordingly. Under this system the per- 
sonnel of the assistants may be changed | 
without any loss of efficiency because the 
supervising examiner in each district has) 
thoroughly familiarized himself with the 
details of the respective trusts and he) 
is, therefore, able to carry on the work} 
in an efficient manner even thqugh there | 
is a change in his force of assistants. 


Outside Examiners Appointed | 
Contrary to general belief, it has been | 
demonstrated that in most instances an | 
examiner in charge who was not a former | 
fesident of the community in which the) 
closed banks are situated, obtains the best 
Tesults in liquidation work. A diligent 
and wide awake examiner in charge can | 
and often does realize substantial amounts 
of liquidation that might be overlooked | 
by others that more than offsets the total | 
cost of liquidation. Sometimes an exam-| 
iner in charge or a local liquidating agent | 
shows a very small expense account, yet 
so far as the trust is concerned, he may 
prove the most expensive through his 
neglect of enforcing collections. This is| 
especially apt to be the case where the 
liquidating agent is a debtor of the trust 
or where he is too closely associated 
through relationship or otherwise with | 
the former officers and stockholders of 
the bank. Naturally such a liquidating | 
agent would be handicap in trying to} 
enforce collections against his former as- 
sociates\ and personal friends. F | 
The Department employs a’special coun- | 
sel in the office at Pierre and all litigation | 
and legal work is handled under his advice 
and direction, thus reducing the payment | 
of attorneys’ fees to a minimum. All 
legal and routine matters in connection | 
with the sale of real estate and personal | 
property are handled directly by the De-| 
partment. 


| 





Loan Data Sought 
In New Hampshire 


¢Questionnaire Sent Towns to, 
Learn Financial Status 


ConcorD, N. H., Feb. 9. 


Governor John G. Winant has sent to| 
towns questionnaires asking information 
on temporary borrowings and on expendi- 
tures in order to determine the financial 
condition of the State’s 235 municipalities, 
according to announcement at his office. 

The following additional information 
was made available: ; : 

In view of the difficulties being experi- 
enced by towns and cities everywhere to 
make temporary loans in anticipation of 
taxes, Governor Winant has asked towns 
for figures on temporary borrowings and 
expenditures. The fiscal year for towns 
ends Jan. 31. The Governor hopes to have | 
his financial figures before him shortly. 
With this data, he exepcts to be able to 
determine whether towns need help in|} 
placing loans in anticipation of taxes. 

The Governor called into conference 
at the State House a number of men with 
whom he discussed the situation. No ac- 
tion was taken. A similar questionnaire | 
will later be sent to cities. The discus- 
sion indicated State banks mav be able 
to aid some municipalities by short-term 
loans. Avenues through which money | 
can be raised by towns and cities will be 
more thoroughly discussed after question- 
naires have been studied and the definite | 
need of municipalities revealed. 

Those at the conference were James M. | 
Langley, chairman of the State Unem- | 

loyment Commission; M. A. Dickinson, | 

omptroller; Henry P. Seidemann, who} 

vill direct field work in the new investi- | 

ation of governmental unit expendi- | 
tures; John W. Pearson, statistician of | 
the State Development Commission; Ar- | 
thur J. Conner, member of the 1931 Leg- | 
islative Appropriations Committee; Edgar | 
C. Hirst, secretary of the State Tax Com- | 
mission. : 

The Governor, in his letter transmit- 
ting the questionnaire to the towns of| 
the State, emphasized the necessity of 
checking cash positions before budgets 
are made and appropriations voted at 
town metings. Outgo should not exceed 
income, he advised, if municipalities ex- 
pect to be able to borrow in anticipation 
of taxes. 





School Jewelry Industry 
Accepts Rules of Practice 


{Continued from Page 8.} 


voice statements which make the invoice a 
false record, wholly or in part, of the trans- 
action represented on the face thereof, is con- 
demned by the industry.” 

Rule B.—The Commission substituted and | 
accepted the following rule for Resolution 8 | 
as adopted by the industry: 

“It is the judgment of the industry that | 
each member should install a proper and ac- 
curate method for determining his cost.” | 

Rule C—The Commission accepted Resolu- 
tion 13 as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“Inducing or attempting to induce the sale 
of educational jewelry on any basis other 
than quality, design, price and service, truth- 
fully advertised and promulgated by honest 
salesmanship, is condemned by the industry. 

Rule D.—The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following rule for Resolution 14 
as adopted by the industry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is hereby 
created to cooperate with the Federal Trade 

mmission and to perform such acts as may | 

proper to put these rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission: Otis B. 
Johnson, Secretary. 


| body. 


| Advances by Banking Houses : 
In South Dakota To Latin America Are Outlined | Drop in Arkansas 





Testimony of Seligman & Co. Partners Deal 
With Use of Proceeds of Loans 











E 


FFORTS of American bankers to supervise the expenditute of loans made to 
certain Latin American countries were described Jan. 8 before the Senate Fi- 


nance Committee by Frederick Strauss and Henry C. Bgeck, members of the firm 
of J. & W. Seligman & Company. They appeared in connection with the hearings 


on the resolution (S. Res. 19) introduced 


by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 


for an investigation of the flotation of foreign securities in the American market. 


(Excerpts from their testimony were published in the issue of Feb. 9.) 


The con- 


cluding excerpts from the testimony of Messrs. Strauss and Breck follow: 
iat —— 


Senator Kirigt Did you supervise in any way 
the expendit of that 28 per cent, or did 
you have someone there to see that they 
were properly © ted for the purpose which 
you have just d to Senator Johnson? 

Mr. Breck: e would like very much to 
have, and we requested it but were told we 
were usurping the sovereignty of a nation, to 
direct how their expenditures would be em- 
ployed. We were able, however, 
the expenditure of money spent on the docks 
by paying it out directly to the contractor 
ourselves. Similarly with respect to refund- 
ing. It was all done by concentrating the 


proceeds with ourselves and the City Com-| 


pany and paying them out to the bondholders 
as their bonds were redeemed. 

As to the 28.3 per cent which was spent 
for public works, we paid it over to the 


| government not in one lump sum as they 


wished and asked, but $750,000 monthly, on 
the ground, we said, that they could not 
economically spend a large amount at once, 
and it was better to get the money regularly, 
and we so paid it out to them. 

Senator King: Did your agents who were 
there report that they were conducting these 
improvements or making these improvements 
for hygiene and bridge and roads as indi- 
cated? 

Mr. Breck: In a general way, yes. The 
Ministry of Finance of the Republic each 
month published a list of the public works 
expenditures in great detail. We followed that 


list closely, and at one time after the second | 


series of the Peruvian national loan, we were 
instrumental in getting the president to 
designate a United States Army officer to re- 
port upon the public works then being car- 
ried on in Peru. 


We felt that there was construction going | 


on which we ourselves perhaps would not 


have selected had we been doing it, and we) 


wanted the benefit of some expert advice on 
it; and Colonel Moore, this American engineer, 


was designated by the president to go over) 


the whole works, which he did, and he re- 


ported to the president, not to us, six months | 


after that. 
This was following the second series in the 


were in many cases unnecessary, or at least 
unnecessary at that time, having in mind 
Peru's state of development, her wealth, and 
we urged the president to cut them down 
drastically or to concentrate them, spending 
what money he had on one, two or three 
principal works instead of distributing 
largely all over the country. 

He objected to that, and that was the be- 
ginning of the end of our relations as pur- 
chasers of the Republic's securities, 
we felt it was not wise thereafter to purchase 
additional bonds while expenditures were be- 
ing made in that way. 


+++ 
Senator King: What were the expenditures 


generally that the Army officer,”"Colonel Moore, | 


looked after? 

Mr. Breck: A 
northern Peru, 
and several 
linked up to each other, and considerable road 
building. 

The Chairman: Senator Johnson, I just want 
to ask one question. I want to ask what 
the general percentage is, which you give, 
or which your firm gives to the initiators 
of a loan 
country, 


large irrigation project in 
the Almos irrigation project, 


or any other loans that you may 
make? I mean the promoters that bring it 
to you. What is your general percentage 
paid in such a case? 

Mr. Breck: It depends on circumstances, 
Senator, and the amount of work that the 
promoter may do in bringing the business, 
but generally speaking, 
one-half of 1 per cent to be a high com- 
mission. One-quarter of 1 per cent would be 
a fair commission, and anything less than 
one-quarter of 1 per cent would be consid- 
ered a low commission. 

Senator Johnson: There was such keen 
competition among international bankers to 
obtain the business of South America, and to 
sell its securities in the American market, that 
they paid commissions to promoters, and the 
like, in_order to get it, is that correct? 

Mr. Breck: I think it has been so as long 
as I remember. I understood it to have been 
the custom in London before the war. 

Senator Johnson: Are you justifying it be- 
cause it was an English custom? 

Mr. Breck: I am not justifying it at all. 
I am stating the facts. 

Senator Johnson: That is what I am asking 
—that, and that alone, as to the facts. Did 
you have any competition in obtaining the 
Peru loans? 

Mr. Breck: Yes, there was competition. 

-~++ 

Senator Johnson: By whom? 

Mr. Breck: At various times in the course 
of our Peruvian negotiations, which extended 
over a long period of time, representatives of 
one or another American banking house called 
in Lima, called on the president and offered 
their services to him in handling the coun- 
try'’s financing, and we were told that he told 
them that he was satisfied with the relations 
he had with his bankers, 
to change. 

Senator Johnson: Now, what was the next 
loan that arose in which you had dealings 
with an intermediary, or paid a commission? 

Mr. Breck: If my recollection is correct, I 
think we paid a commission in practically 
every foreign loan that we made. 

Senator Johnson: In the case of every for- 
eign loan you made? 

Mr. Breck: Yes. 

Senator Johnson: That is, 
some individual who came you in the man- 
ner you have suggested, a commission, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Breck: That is correct. Now let me 
make sure that you understand that the com- 
mission was paid by somebody and to some- 
We often paid it to the banking house 
which brought the business to us, we paid as 
group manager, deducting from the gross pro- 
ceeds of the business this expense or commis- 
sion, which was charged to the profits of the 
business. 

Senator Johnson: Do not let us have any 
misconception. I am not speaking of any 
commissions paid to banking houses that par- 
ticipated in the loan with you. 

r. Breck: No, nor am I. 


-~++ 
Senator Johnson: 


thing that was paid to people who were 
strangers to the actual distribution and sale 


| of the loan; people who in the first instance 
come to you in respect of the loan from the | 


governMent, from the Finance Minister or 
whoever it might be in the particular locality, 
and talked to you concerning the loan, and 
which loan subsequently by your own en- 
deavors you obtained. 

Mr. Breck: We did very little of that kind 
of business. 

Senator Johnson: 
did no other. 

Mr. Breck: Apparently we do not under- 
stand each other. 

Senator Johnson: Then let us go over it 
again and try to get it straight. 

Mr. Breck: We had very few direct deal- 
ings with individuals Nearly all of the busi- 
ness brought to us was brought by other 
banking houses. We would take-over the ne- 
gotiations from them, and negotiate the mat- 
ter and head the business and manage the 
syndicate. 

Senator Johnson: Is it your opinion that 
Latin America has been overborrowed? 

Mr. Breck: 
But that is only in the light of the knowledge 
of commodity prices, particularly the prices 
of raw materials, upon which their prosperity 
primarily depends, which has had a catastro- 
phic fall in the last two years. 

At the time when the loans were made in 
most cases I think it fair to say they were 
not overborrowed, and my memorandum 
which I gave you on Peru will show you that 
at the time the refunding was undertaken, 
at the time the $85,000,000 6 per cent loans 
were outstanding, the average annual rev- 


I thought you said you 


| enues of the republic for the three years pre- 


ceding that loan had been $38,557,000. And 
the annual service charge on the total ex- 
ternal funded debt was approximately 20.78 
per cent of the government’s annual income. 
That figure is generally considered to be a 
conservative figure. 


+++ 


Senator Jonnson: Did you consult at any 
time the Department of Commerce of the 
United States Government in reference to the 
condition of any of these countries? 

Mr. Breck: We subscribed to and took their 
regular bulletins and service analyzing all 
Latin American countries, and followed them 
quite closely. 

Senator Johnson: Weren't you aware of the 
fact that so far as Bolivia, Peru, Uruguay and 
Colombia were concerned, the Department of 
Commerce advised against further loans? 

Mr. Breck: I never heard of their so ad- 
vising. 


Senator Johnson: Did you ever see any 








to control | 


it | 


because | 


separated railway projects, not | 


of a foreign country, or in this| 


we would consider | 


and did nat wish | 


you paid to! 


I am speaking of some-j} 


In the light of hindsight, yes. | 


of them, any member of that Department, 
about it? 
Mr. Breck: No. 


Senator Johnson: Did you consult other- 


| wise than writing a letter to the State De- 


| 


partment, any member of the State Depart- 
ment at any time? 
Mr. Breck: No. ‘ 
Senator Johnson: So that if you depended 
at all upon any literature it was merely the 
bulletins that were issued? 
Mr. Breck: The bulletins issued by the 
Department of Commerce on conditions in 


various countries, which we follow very 
closely. 
| +++ 

Senator Johnson: 
do you? 
| Mr. Breck: Yes, sir. And in none of those 
bulletins, according to my recollection, was 


| there any statement made at the time those | 


loans were issued that Peru 

country was overborrowed. 
Senator Johnson: What was it that led to 

the extraordinarily keen competition among 


other 


or any 


international bankers for South American 
loans? 
Mr. Breck: I think it was an appetite on 


the part of the American public to buy for- 
eign loans. 

Senator Johnson: And you were minister- 

ing to that appetite only? 

Mr. Breck: 
| for profit. 

Mr. Strauss: May I just make this obser- 
vation, Mr. Chairman? It has perhaps really 
been brought out in the hearing. In all of 
the issues, including Peru, which by implica- 
tion has been criticised, we have never taken 
out & bond issue that we did not believe at 
the time was a safe investment; that so far 
as it was possible we tried to control ex- 
| penditures for specific purposes, and to that 

end various contracts provided the purposes 
for which the money should be spent. 

But it is almost impossible in dealing with 
|; any government to follow up the actual ex- 
penditure of the money. It is sort of usurp- 
ing their powers of government. It may very 
well be that unless governments are willing 
to have this done, no loans should be made. 


> > > 

But we are faced by two choices: Either 
attempting to regulate the expenditure, in 
which case American bankers far away from 
the scene charge themselves with the responsi- 
bility for running the internal affairs of the 
country, or else we must trust as far as we 
can the expenditures to the government itself, 
taking care, however, to see that the proceeds 
of a loan are placed in certain categories, 
whether for refunding, whether for improve- 
ments, whether for stabilization of currency, 
whatever the cause may be. So to that ex- 
tent we have been in all cases, particularly in 
Peru, diligent. 

The Chairman: You do not believe that 
there was any man in the world 10 years ago 


‘Number of State Banks Also Is | 


| 





|ment just issued by Walter E. Taylor, the 
| State Banking Commissioner, the num-| 
|ber of State banks operating in Arkansas | 


|institutions decreased from $109,019,388 to! 


|pared with $4,615,788 a year ago. 


Banking Resources 


Fewer, Review by Banking 
Commissioner Shows 


LittLeE Rock, Ark.,” Feb. 9. 
According to a combined financial state- 


decreased during the past year from 250 
to 224, and combined resources of these | 


$82,008,467, as shown by a comparison of | 
the combined abstract of bank statements | 
as of Dec. 31, 1931, with a similar state- 
ment as of Dec. 31, 1930. 


The aggregate capitalization of State 
banks at the end of 1931 was $9,095,850 | 





jand certified surplus, $4,023,337, with un- 


divided profits totaling $1,693,959. 


Bills payable totaled $4,251,419, com- 
Loans 
$47,551,438, compared with $65,911,083 at 
the same date the preceding year. 
Deposits at the end of 1931 totaled 


| $61,953,207, compared with $85,231,160 at 


' 


} 


Yes, but we did the business | 


— of 1930, and $137,489,478 in March, 
1 ke 


The number of State banks operating 


You follow. them closely, | tWO years ago, Dec. 31, 1929, was 343, with 


combined resources of $179,816,592; total | 
deposits of $151,144,702 and total loans of | 
$103,796 ,495. 

Public funds on deposit at the end of 
1931 totaled $6,413,750, compared with $8,- 
692,285 at the end of 1930, and $13,453,758 
at the end of 1929. 

Commissioner Taylor said he believed 
Arkansas banks are in a more stable con- 
dition than in several months, and that 
further improvement in their condition | 
will be noted if aid from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is received. 





Condition of Oregon Banks | 
At End of Year Reviewed 


i SaLeM, OreG., Feb. 9.| 
Resources of all banks operating in the | 
State of Oregon at the close of business | 
on Dec. 31, 1931, aggregated $283,695,180.20, 
as compared with $324,938,549.55 on the 
same date a year ago, according to a re- 
port just made public by A. A. Schramm, 
State Superintendent of Banks. The de- 
crease in resources was $41,243,369.35. 


Savings deposits decreased from $104,- | 


| 105,736.72 on Dec. 31, 1930, to $88,761.- 
785.95 on Dec. 31, 1931. Mr. Sthramm 


| 


who thought that there would ever be the | 


debacle in the 
today? 
| Mr. Strauss: Certainly not. 
seen it we would not have done any business 
in the last five years; and I trust that wé 
should not have gone short on the market 
to reap a fortune at the expense of less for- 
tunate people. We certainly would not have 
been in business during all these years. 

In the Nicaraguan case, there was a case 
where we undertook at the request or insti- 
gation or at the suggestion of the State De- 
partment the running of internal affairs of 
that country. We collected the customs, we 
ran the railroads, we ordered the currency, 
we undertook the tutelage of that country of 
a kind that has never been undertaken before. 

We did, if I may be permitted to say so, 
a successful job, and then withdrew from it 
after many years; but there has been constant 
| criticism of the Nicaragua experiment, and 
if can see perfectly well why, from a certain 
point of view, they are justified in saying that 
we have no business, no matter how good the 
work was done, to be in business there, to 
undertake to run the country. 
& moment to summarize that, and I would 
like to leave that statement upon the record. 
! 


>. © 
| Senator Johnson: Let me ask you this, in- 


asmuch as you have made your statement, 
now. In the last few years there was not 


| Strauss, with which you had been familiar in 
| years gone by, was there? 

Mr. Strauss: 
ator. 

Senator Johnson: 
| your business are not comparable with the 
kind of business or the mode in which you 
conducted your business in prior years? 

Mr. Strauss: That is quite true, Senator. 

Senator Johnson: 
few years a perfect madness in relation to 
the acquisition of bonds and the selling of 
them to the public, did you not, among all 
of those engaged 
ness with yourselves? 

Mr. Strauss: I might qualify an adjective, 
but in the main, yes; you are correct. 

Senator Johnson: 
ness of competition among international 
bankers to obtain loans in Latin America in 
order to sell them to the American public? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes. 

Senator Johnson: And you participated in 
that competition. I am not criticizing you 
}in relation to that matter, but you partici- 
pated in that competition, did you not? 

Mr. Strauss: We did. 

Senator Johnson: There were many firms— 
T am not speaking of yours—in New York City 
who had their agents and their representa- 


tives in different places in Latin America | 


seeking to obtain governmental loans pri- 
| vately in the United States; is not that true? 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, but it is also true that 


those things existed not only in Latin Amer- | 


| ica, but the world over, relating to govern- 
ments, municipalities and industrial concerns. 
In other words, the accumulation of capital 
| in America was seeking an outlet. The bank- 
ers were the instruments of the oultet. They 
| were the purveyors of capital. The bankers 
| competed to a degree that in retrospect was 
wholly wrong. I am not speaking morally. 

| I believe, however—I know I can say it of 
| our firm, and I think I can say it of almost 
every banker—that no loans were undertaken, 
in spite of the madness that you speak of, 
that was not believed to be safe. 


+ + + 

Senator Johnson: I am not speaking of 
that. You have widened the field of inves- 
tigation concerning which I was just inter- 
rogating you. You say this keen,competition 
existed not only in Latin America but all 
over the world; is that correct? 

Mr. Strauss: I think that is correct. 

Senator Johnson: Did it exist in relation 
to German securities? 

Mr. Strauss: I think, unquestionably so. 

Senator Johnson: So that international 
bankers were going into industrial enterprises, 
of corporations and the like, in order to float 
them in America; is that correct? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes. We did solicit, and the 
others were very eager to be solicited, of 
course. 

Senator Johnson: 


But you reversed the 


processes of the ordinary mode of conducting | 


a@ banking business. You had in these last 
few years the lenders going to the borrowers 
to have the borrowers borrow of the lenders, 
| did you not? 
Mr. Strauss: Yes. 
+ + 


accelerated, stimulated, jncreased loans of va- 


world’s finance that there is| 


If we had fore- | 


It only took | 


the transaction of the ordinary business, Mr. | 


The last few years of | 


You found in the last | 
in the same line of busi- 


And there came a keen-| 


| text in the issue of Feb. 11.) 


Trade Situation 


‘Recent 


industry abroad are analyzed in the | 
weekly survey of world trade just issued | 
by the Department of Commerce. These | 


surveys are compiled from reports made to 
the Department by its trade commissioners | 
stationed at principal commercial centers 
throughout the world. 
viewing developments 


In Countries of 


Europe Analyzed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Developments in| 
Commerce and Industry | 
Reviewed in Reports to 
Commerce Department 


Recent developments in commerec and | 





The section re- 
in countries of 


Europe follows in full text: 


proving tendency during January, 
the trade position of the United’ Kingdom 


Great Britain: British trade showed an im- | 
although 


is dependent to such an extent upon foreign 
commerce that no very substantial improve- | 
ment can be lookd for until world conditions 


are beter. Trade returns show reductions in 


standard. 


imports, attributed partly to emergency tariff 
duties; also a very slight increase in exports, 
probably as a result of a better competitive 
position since the departure from the gold 
American consulates in the United 
Kingdom report no evidence of increased ship- 
ments as a result of depreciated sterling from 
their consular areas to the United States, ex- 
cept in the case of linen, the movement of 
which is now normal after an increase in 
December. Imposition of a 10 per cent general 
tariff on imports, which it is anticipated the 
government will shortly propose, is expected 
to improve the adverse trade balance, stimu- 
late domestic production, and provide reve: | 
nue which may possibly be applied to re- | 
ducing the income tax. There has been some 
slight improvement in industrial production, | 
especially in lines which have been the re- | 
cipients of recent tariff protection. 


Production in heavy industries shows little 
change. A slight tendency is noted for whole- 
sale and retail prices to advance. Contrary | 
to expectations, living costs have not ma- 
terially increased. Employment is practically | 
unchanged, except as the result of seasonal 
causes. Shipping business is unsatisfactory 
and shipbuilding circles are extremely de- 
pressed. The railway position is unchanged. | 
Improvement in the financial position is in- 
dicated and confidence has been inspired by | 
the Bank of England's announcement respect- | 


ing repayment of French and American cred- 
its without recourse to gold reserves, by in-| 


said this decrease was not an unhealthy | come tax collections exceeding expectations, 


condition, for the reason that it indicated 
liquidation and a desire on the part of 
many depositors to pay off their obliga- 
tions. 

Time deposits, which on Dec. 31, 1930, 
aggregated $24,205,381.19, decreased to 
$21,391 296.98 on Dec. 31 of last year. De- 
mand deposits decreased from $128,283,- 
316.19 to $104,325,760.90. 


Earnings of Reserve Bank 
Of Philadelphia Analyzed 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 9.—Net earnings 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia available for dividends, surplus 
and franchise tax aggregated $884,172, ac- 
cording to the annual report made to 
stockholders by Gov. George W. Norris. 

The dividend requirement for the year 
totaled $1,004,835, toward which the above 
earnings were applied, plus $120,663 trans- 
|ferred from surplus. There was also trans- 
|ferred from surplus $458,716 to a depre- 
ciation reserve on United States bonds. 
The surplus account was thus reduced 
from $27,064,988 to $26,485,609. 





Bankruptcies Decline 
In Irish Free State 
The number of bankruptcies in the Irish 


| Free State has steadily declined since 
1925, the peak of the Tas decade, accord- 


| 


| restrictions affecting the purchase of forei 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| with anticipations of heavier business which 


'ing to information received from Consul | 


General Henry H. Balch, Dublin. 

During that year 137 bankruptcies were 
recorded and in 1931 the number had 
fallen to 47. Credit agencies are inclined 
|to ascribe the decline to a more healthy 


I did not quite get that, Sen-| commercial development which has over- 


come the effects of increasing depression 
in the past 18 months.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





Contracts for Construction 
In Excess of 79 Millions 


{Continued from Page 8.] 


tary sewer, $8.970; derdging, $5,625. Mt. Kisco, 
municipal building, $100,375. «Mt. Vernon, ad- 
dition to George Washington School, $60,000. 
Newburgh, sewers and water lines, $8,995. New 
Paltz, practice school, completion, $143,000. 
New York City, kitchen, alterations, $20,000; 
children’s home, alterations from residence, 
$6,000; parkway improvement, $28,009; Ford- 
ham Hospital, alterations and additions for 
fire prevention, $37,171. Ossining, power house, 
knit shop and tunnels, $393,600; storm drain, 
$7,835; storm drains, $11,773. Pine Aire Sta- 
tion, farm buildings, $68,692. Pleasantville, 
pump house, $1,650. Poughkeepsie, seven hos- 
pital buildings, $1,261,200. Borough of Queens, 
water mains and appurtenances, $7,801. Rens- 
| Selaer, Fort Cralo restorations, repairs, $9,977. 
Rochester, memorial shaft, $60,000; boat house, 
$25,060. Syracuse, laboratory building, $50,- 
000; sewer, $30,000. Tuckahoe, village hall, $3,- 
000. Wellsville, post office, $145,000 West 
Brighton 
house, $5,000. 
$118,289; 
tion, 


White Plains, sanitary sewer, 
pump house, alterations and addi- 
$5,500. Williamsville, sanitary sewer, 
$676. Wingdale, farm building, $44,313. Yon- 
kers, trenching, $3,815, $977, $836. Albany 
County, bridge, $191,112. 


| (The list of projects proposed in 
| Other States will be printed in full 


| methods that do not commend themselves to 

uu? 

Mr. Strauss: Not now, in retrospect. 

Senator Johnson: They do not commend 
themselves to you in retrospect; and the whole 
object of this investigation is to devise some 


| way, if we can, to put a stop to that sort 


of thing, and thus protect the American in- 
; vestor. That is the whole object that we are 
|} endeavoring to attain by this investigation. 
| You agree that that ought to be done if 
we can? 

Mr. Strauss: If you can. I have my doubts 
as to whether it can be; but if it could be 
attained, why, certainly. 
| Senator Johnson: I have my doubts, too, 
but that does not make any difference about 
the desirability of it? 

Mr. Strauss: Absolutely not. 

The Chairman: There is no question about 
it at the present time. It may come at some 


{ations of the recently-established 


school, $300,000. West Webster, fire | 


| though the new bacon tariff has bettered the 


and by the restoration of norma) stock ex- | 
change dealings (except for treasury exchange | 
n 

securities). r 
The stock market and sterling exchange are | 
stronger. The new capital market is quiet, | 
but recent colonial issues have been well re- 
ceived. Conditions in the coal industry are 
unchanged. Seasonal demand is below nor- 
mal, as & résult of mild weather. New con-| 
tract business for both domestic and ex- 
port markets is slower than was anticipated. 
The iron and steel industries continue ex- 
tremely quiet; there has been some increase 
in inquiries but orders are scarce. Tinplate 
business has improved, with efforts being 
made to revive output regulations. Trade in 
machinery for industrial purposes and in 
machine tools shows no definite trend toward 
real recovery; domestic trade is depressed 
with purchases involving capital expenditure 
being postponed, awaiting a general trade 
improvement, 


- ++ + 
Irish Free State: Floods in the north and 
west of the Free State caused great damage 
during January, but trade conditions were 
largely unchanged. An early general election 
is in prospect but is not expected to interfere 


are based on the Eucharistic Congress to be 
held in Dublin in June. Prices for livestock 
and all agricultural produce remain low, al- 


prospects of pig producers. Total foreign 
trade for the year ended Nov. 30, 1931, shows 
an over-all decrease of 15 per cent, but sales 
of American canned and dried fruit incréased. 
New economy measures instituted by the gov- 
ernment include the closing of a number of 
the showrooms maintained by the Electricity | 
Supply Board, which has a monopoly of the | 
sale of Shannon current. The building indus- 


try is still active and the property market 
firm. 
+ 


Italy: The Italian economic situation showed | 
little change during January. A slightly im- | 
proved tone was reported in some districts 
and some industries, but the business trans- 
acted was largely seasonal and the general at- | 
titude of holding on, despite the widespread 
industrial and commercial depression, still | 
persists. Bankruptcies were fewer. The oper- 
“National 
Share Institute’ have improved the value of | 
some shares and it has extended considerable 
relief to the banks. The government is con- 
tinuing its efforts toward cost reductions and 
Stabilization of the situation through the 
compulsory steel consortium and the measures 
regarding the standardization of bread and 
flour. The foreign trade balance is constantly 
improving, though on the basis of greatly re- 
duced operations. The adverse balance at the 
close of the year stood at only 1,500,000,000 | 
lire as compared with 5,000,000,000 lire last 
year. 

Exchange quotations on the lire have shown 
a@ fair degree of steadiness and the govern- 
ment has again reiterated its determination | 
to maintain this value. (Lire equals about 
5.01 cents.) Metallurgical and mineral pro- 
ductions are low. The mechanical plants 
have been running largely on government or- | 
ders. Shipbuilding activities are diminishing | 
with the completion of work on hand and | 
there are no indications of new orders. The 
automotive industry resumed operations after 
the holidays at about one-thir capacity, but 
the two new small cars, which are selling at 
about 11,000 lire, are expected to revive sales 
The Italian coal market is closed to America 
with Polish products undercutting even the 
low British prices. Lumber sales are slack. 

+ 





| 


+ 

Norway: Preliminary state accounts for the 
first three months of the fiscal year 1931-32) 
show that expenditures exceed revenues by 
16,900,000 crowns, while the corresponding 
amount for the previous fiseal year was 5,500,- 
000 crowns. An industrial lockout was in 
effect during most of this period and was 
probably directly responsible for the decrease 
in government revenues. Most government 
enterprises showed deficits, and revenues gen- 
erally were below the budget estimates. The 
deficit of the State railroads for the three 
months period was 3,000,000 crowns. The mu- 


| nicipal and commercial debt of Norway was 


| future time, but under the conditions in the| 


jsome difficulty 
Senator Johnson: And in that fashion they | loans in this coyntry 


rious political subdivisions, governments, in- | 


dustrial enterprises and the like; is not that 
correct? 

| Mr. Strauss: That was the effect of it; yes. 
It would not have been natural 10 or 20 
years ago; I quite agree with you. I belong 
to that generation. I have seen these changes 
going on. Apparently they were inevitable. 


Senator Johnson: All right. There were busi- | 


|ness methods that never ought to have ob- 
|tained. You would agree with me on that, 
would you not? 7 

Mr. Strauss: There were business methods 
that ought not to have obtained. In my 
|}opinion, I have always felt, with regard 
| to courtesy for the borrower, that the bor- 
rower should seek the lender and not the 
lender the borrower. 


Senator Johnson: But I am speaking of 


additional sums paid, like the payment of 
the sum in Peru. 
Mr. Strauss: Let me say as to that that 


for the last century and@ a querter, at least 
long before America ever became a_ lender 
in the money markets of the world, the cus- 
tom in London, Paris, Amsterdam, wherever 
it was abroad, was that business was con- 
ducted by promoters to whom commissions 
were paid. What happened was that there 


| were extended to America, when she became | 


a lender, the same customs that have ob- 


| tained in earlier years in the lending na-| 


tions of Europe. 
Senator Johnson: The methods that have 
been pursued in the past 10 years are 


world today there would be no necessity of it. 

Senator Johnson: You are quite right; and 
after this investigation I think there will be 
in selling Latin American 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Feb. 6. Made Public Feb. 9, 19332 “== 


Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


MRCOUNO TOE coccveccassavicia $474,177.24 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

DD scchisasosacnadacens scan 478,476.35 
Customs receipts ...........0.. 824,675.43 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 700,688.93 

*rotal ordinary receipts .....  $2,478,017.95 
Public debt receipts .......... 2,000.00 


Balance previous day 613,988 960.28 


$621 468,973.23 


Total 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 


$8,668 654.48 





Interest on public debt ....... 112,478.11 
Refunds of receipts............ 171,646.25 
Panama Canal ...... 3,454.40 
All GUREE cccccpescce 2,582,601.17 

Wotal .cccsvecns cdeececsces e+e $11,538,834.41 
Public debt expenditures .... 657,135.75 


Balance today .escosseseeeeees 609,273,008.07 


Total secccccccscscecccscceses$621,468,978.23 


reduced by 106,000,000 crowns during 1930-31, 
and on June 30, 1931, amounted to 1,438,900,000 


crowns. (Crown equals about 18.79 cents.) 
+ + 
Austria: As a result of the constant and 


heavy losses of foreign exchange by the Aus- 
trian National Bank. it was decided on Oct. 
9, 1931, to inaugurate a strict. control of the 
purchase, sale and exportation of foreign ex- 
change from Austria. Importers were required | 
to present documents, such as invoices, bills | 
of lading or other evidence of the purchase of 
foreign products, to the Austrian National 
Bank in making their request for foreign ex- 
change with which to discharge their obliga- | 
tions abroad. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to rule on all the requests submitted, 
and if the committee decided that a particu- 
lar product was either not essential or was 
competitive to local manufactures, no foreign 
exchange at all was granted or at best only a 
small proportion of that requested. 

Exports of domestic currency were also for- 
bidden and other steps taken in an attempt 
to prevent the devaluation of the schilling. 
Subsequent amendments to the original reg- 
ulations have made exports from Austria im- 
possible except against payment in foreign 
exchange instead of schillings. Further reg- 
ulations prohibited foreigners from selling or | 


| lending their accounts or deposits of schillings | 


|in Austria to third parties. 


| 
| 


| trian National Bank has been able to prevent | 


As a result of 
these exchange control regulations, the Aus- 


the threatened collapse of the schilling, al- 
though the proportion of legal cover has | 
fallen from 33 per cent on Sept. 30 to 24.22 | 
per cent on Dec. 31, 1931. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks | 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Security Bank, Al- 
hambra, purchased by Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. Southern County Bank, 
Anaheim, with branches at El Monte, Cypress, 
and Buena Park, closed. 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary 
of Banking, has announced: Archbald Bank, | 
Archbald, closed. 

South Dakota: E. A. Ruden, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: State Bank of | 
Scenic, Scenic, closed. Farmers State Bank, | 
Kransburg, and Mellette County State Bank, 
Wood, notices filed with Secretary of State 
for 20-year extension of charters, 


‘ 
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N EXCHANGE Supervision 





As of Feb. 


New York, Feb. 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


| 





Austria (schilling) .......... ecvecse AGmaen 
Belgium (belga) ........scecccvseces 13.9426 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... Cenrocccsccccs 7150 
Czechoslovakia (crown) . cccccuce 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .......... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 


| 













Hungary (pengo) ....... eeeene ieewes 

TEALY (LTA) 6... c ec cewcvescccccwese 5.1964 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... eeeee 40.3265 
Norway (krone) ...... eeeees Secuces « 18.7733 
Poland (zloty) .. 11.1907 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1750 
Rumania (leu) 5948 | 
Spain (peseta) 7.6962 
Sweden (krona) <8 19.3583 | 
Switzerland (franc) ...... 19.5136 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ......s.seeeeeees 1.7804 | 


Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 25. | 
JAPAN (YEN) ......ccrccrccereecevens g | 
Singapore (dollar) | 
Canaaa (dollar) } 
Cuba (PeSO) ......ccceceeeeseeeeeens 9 | 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 





12.0500 


Uruguay (peso) 45.8333 
Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
Bar silver 29.6250 





Purchase of Interest _ 
In Power Operation 


By Utility Is Outlined 


‘Transcript of Testimony at 


S 


Federal Inquiry Concerns | 
Stocks Owned by Parent) 
Concern in New England 


(Continued from Page 7.1 


England Public warsipe Group. were 
ch? A. $10,515,873. 
“7 Increasing to what figure by the end 
9? A. $21,688,848. 
Q. The electrical output in kilowatt hours | 
in 1925 was how much? A. 318,381,353. 
@. In 1929, how much? A. 714,431,647. 
Q. In 1925 the power plant capacity of the 
New England Group stated in kilowatts was 


how 


how much? A. 107,738. 
Q. In 1929? A. 207,225. 

. What was the gonsolidated gross earn- | 
ings of the New England Public Service Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries in 1929? A. $21,- 
688 848.02. 


@. How much of that was derived from | 
electric service? A. $15,477,581.83. 

Q. Which was what per cent of the total 
operating income? A. 82.64 per cent. 

Q. hat sum was derived from railway 
and bus? A. $2,094,077.54. 

Q. Representing what per cent of the total 
gross earnings? A. 11.18 per cent. 


Q. How much was derived from gas? A. 
$1,141,588.84, 
Q. That represented what per cent of 


total gross earnings? A. 6.1 per cent. 

Q. Nonoperating income was how much? 
A. $409,878.48. 

Q. Merchandise sales and jobbing work 
accounted for how much of the gross earn- 


| Every help and assistance has been 


Plan 
For All Types of 


Insurance Urged 


‘New York Superintendent 


Declares Fraud on Part 
Of Trustees and Directors 
Should Be Publicized 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
spectacles of profligacy, of human wreck- 


|age, of useless lives in which the most 
omy satisfactions are sacrificed to tem- 


orary excitement and fleeting pleasure, 
that we are apt to forget the countless 
homes where individuals cherish the ‘old 
tradition of industry with a keen sense of 
mutual affection and dependence. The 
life insurance statistics give you the baro- 
metric readings of the social weather.” 

The change is one weil known to stu- 
dents of insurance everywhere. All: in- 
surance supervisory officials are watching 
with keen interest to see how the bene- 
ficial effects of life supervision may be ex- 
tended for the mutual benefit of com- 
panies and policyholders in other fields. 

It should not be understood that the 
fiduciary character of insurance requites 
the substitution of State management for 
individual management. The early idea 
that the State was unconcerned in man 
agement is exploded. The protection of 
policyholders requires responsible man- 
agement. Wide powers of examination in- 
to the affairs of insurance companies by 
@ superintendent or commissioner clearly 
includes the power to lay before the pub- 
lic gaze fraud and incompetence on the 
part of trustees and directors. 

In some States it is a ground for k - 
dation of a company when it is found that 
by reason of management or otherwise 
that it is hazardous for the public or 
policyholders for a company to contititie. 
Nevertheless, the tendency is never_ to 
positively interfere unless the interfer- 
ence is imperative from the standpoifit 
of public interest. 


Limiting Acquisition Costs 


Just now, the companies in the causalty 
and surety fields are engaged in the: in- 
tricate problem of limiting and regulating 
acquisition cost by agreement a 
themseleves. The wish that they suc 
is general among insurance departments, 
ven. 
Self-government is better than regulation 
imposed from a superior power. Yet if 
on fails the alternative is 
plain. 

In this day of falling prices insurance 
rates are rising. Rates must of necessity 
be adequate to insure company solvency. 
Rates should be nondiscriminatory in order 
to give the weak and the humble equal 
opportunity with the powerful. At. the 
same time, rates must be reasonable. It is 
only fair and equitable to the public that 
this be so. 

The two largest factors which go to 
make up rates are loss experience and 
production cost. Production cost is within 
a company’s control. It is obvious that 
unless production cost is kept within rea- 
sonable bounds, rates can not .be kept 





ings? A. nS. 
Q. What is meant by “residual sales?” 
A. I am not just sure what that covers, 


but I assume the sale of old 
abandoned equipment. 

Q. In 1929 was there a sum received in 
the New England Public Group, included in 
gross earnings, which was called residual 
sales? A. Yes. 

Q. It amounted to how much? A, $99,- 
438.01. 

Q. What was the amount of the New Eng- 
land Public Service. Comypany’s investment 
in its subsidiary companies? A. $36,927,- 
629.93. 

Q@. From what source do you 
figures? 

A. These are taken from the balance sheet 
of Dec. 31, 1929. 


equipment, 


get those 


Q. The published balance sheet of the 
company? A. Yes 
Q. Is there a statement showing a con- 


solidated plant and property account of sub- 
sidiaries? 
A. Do TI understand you mean on the bal- 


; ance sheet? 


Q. Let me ask you what you mean by this 
statement in your report, at page 47, “The 


consolidated plant and property of the sub-,| 


sidiaries is not stated.” 

A. This means that the investment as 
stated in the last figure of $36,000,000 covers 
investment only. 

Q. I am sorry; I can't hear you 

A. TI will answer your last question The 
consolidated balance sheet does not show the 
consolidated plant and property of the sub- 
sidiaries. 

Q@. You have some information in your re- 
port here as to the capital structure of the 
New England Public Service Company as of 
Dec, 31, 1929. At that time did the New 
England Public Service Company have out- 
standing some preferred stock? A. It did. 

Q. Did it have outstanding what was called 
$7 series cumulative vrior lien preferred? A. 
Yes. 

Q. How many shares? A. 800,000 shares. 

Q. With a ledger value, according to the 
New England Public Service Company's book 


of how much? A. _ $7,840,000 
+~+ + 
Q. At the same date did the New England 
Public Service Company have outstanding 
| What was called $7 series cumulative preferred 
stock? A. Yes 
Q. How many shares? A. 47,386 
Of a ledger value of how much? A. 
$4,413,950. 
Q Did the New England Public Service 
Company at the same date have outstand- 


ing what was known as cumulative preferred 
adjustment series? A. Yes 

Q How many shares? A. 
ledge value of $91,350. 

Q. Did it have outstanding what was called 
$6 series cumulative preferred? 

A Yes, 70,00 shares, with a 
of $8,520,000. 

Q. Did it have still another type of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding? 

A. Yes, sir, $6 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred, 39,805, $1,510,643.06 

Q. What percentage of its capitalization 
consisted of preferred and prior lien stocks? 

A. Preferred and prior lien stock was ap- 
proximately 62.8 per cent of the capitaliza- 
tion, and the common stocks was approxi- 
mately 37.2 per cent. 

Q. On Sept. 30, 1930, how many shares of 
common stock of New England Public Service 
Company were owned by the National Electric 
Power Company? A. 860,540 and 77/80 shares 
of common siock. 

Q. According to the books of the National 
Electric Power Company these were carried 
at a stated value of how much? A. §21,- 
350 402.62 

Q. From whom were these shares acquired 
by National Electric Power Company? 

A. The initial acquisition of 35,000 shares 
of common stock of New England Public 
Service Company was from the Middle West 
Utilities Company in 1927. 

Q@. These shares acquired in 1927 were ac- 
guired at a cost of how much? A. $50 per 
share. 

Q. And a total cost of how much? A. 
$1,750,00. 

Q. At the time the National Electric Power 
Company bought these shares from Middle 
West Utilities Company, did National Electric 
Power Company sell Middle West Utilities 
Company something? A. Yes. 

Q. What? 

A. Concurrently with this 
was sold to Middle West Utilities Company 
62,500 shares class C common stock of Na- 
tional Electric Power Company at $28 per 
share, a total of $1,750,000. 

Q. That was exactly the total cost of 35,000 
shares of New England Piblic Service Com- 
pany which Middle West Utilities Company 
sold National Electric Power Company? A. 
Yes, that is right. 


1,128, with a 


ledger value 


urchase 


7 
Q@. What was the next purchase that Na- 


tional Electric Power Company made of the! 


common stock of New England Public Serv- 
ice Company? 


A. In 1928, 213,778 shares from the Middle} 


West Utilities Company at $50 per share, 
ledger value $10,688,900. 

Q. Can you tell whether at the time of this 

urchase the Middle West Utilities Company 

as acquired control of National Electric 
Power Company? 

A. I believe that it had. I believe that Na- 
tional Electric Power Company was acquired 
in 1926 

Q. And both these purchases, then, that you 
have described, took place after the Middle 
West Utilities Company controlled National 
Electric Power Company? A. That is right. 


Q. What was the total ledger cost of the | 


two lots of common stock which New Eng- 
land Public Service Company purchased from 
Middle West Utilities Company? 
A. The total ledger cost was $12,448,900. 
Q. What profit did Middle West Utilities 


there | 


es: 


at a reasonable level. The fiduciary re- 
| lationship creates an imperative duty upon 
|@ company to do so. Compulsion is in- 
| evitable if persuasion fails. Again, it is 
|for the mutual interest of company and 
policyholder alike that this imperative 
| duty be performed. 

It may be interesting to present one 
| Other illustration of how supervision is in 
| the general interest: 

|,, One of the most important powers in 
| the hands of a supervisory official is the 
licensing of agents and brokers. In New 

York, the test is as to the competency 
;and trustworthiness of the applicant. 
|. Is it not to the interest of agents and 
| brokers as well as companies and policy- 
holders that the standards be high and 
that agents and brokers be well informed 
both as to insurance and ethical prac- 
tices? With standards high, with sery- 
ices rendered which are of advantage to 
|company and policyholders, the position 
of an agent and broker is secure. 

Agents and brokers are confronted’ hy 
many problems. They are greatly con- 
cerned from time to time as to what the 
future has in store for them. It would 
seem as though the real danger which 
confronts agents and brokers arises from 
the frequent payment of commissions to 
those who do not earn them. Economic 
pressure is so widespread that every ex- 
pense which goes to increase insurance 
| rates will henceforth be scrutinized with 
keenest eye. 

The cutting of costs through efficiency 
will be the watchword during the years 
which lie ahead. Every agent and broker 
|should be amply compensated for what 
he earns. For his own protection R 4 
should insistently help in cutting out the 


parasite who meaquerades under the 
|name of agent and broker. Here again 
intelligent supervision ‘can be of invalu- 


able help. 


Unfit Being Eliminated 


The New York Department is stressing 
in its examinations for brokers questions 
as to the public justification of the - 
sition so that a broker may really alee 
stand why he is a cog in the machinery 
of insurance. The New York Depart- 
ment is always busy in trying to weed out 
the incompetent and unfit. These ac- 
tivities are not directed against the 
broker any more than acquisition cost 
activities are directed against agents. 

It is obvious that the intelligent han- 
dling of these questions will react to 
the benefit of companies, representatives, 
|brokers and policyholders. The higher 
plane upon which insurance is placed the 
better it will be for the insurance fra- 
ternity. Treating it as a fiduciary rela- 
tionship tends to place it on a higher 
plane. 

There is nothing new or strange in all 
this. The idea of the fiduciary character 
of insurance is as old as the conception 
of insurance itself. In the stress of daily 


life it has at times been dimmed. It is 
well to empasize it. vine 
It has been very fine for me as Super- 


intendent of Insurance to work in har- 
mony with Commissioner Armstrong \6f 
Pennsylvania, one of the outstanding 
commissioners of the United States. “In 
extending greetings to you all from ‘the 
New York Department I take special 
pleasure in extending best wishes to your 
commissioner, with whom I expect to con- 
tinue to work with cordial cooperation 
and harmony. 








Company take on this sale to the National 
Elecrtic Power Company? A. $3,016,715.05, 

Q. That was the net book profit, was {t 
not? A. Yes. \ 

Q. Which was discussed at page 246 of the 
report on Middle West Utilities Company. 
What was the ledger value of the 248! 
shares of New England Public Service Conj- 
pany stock purchased by National El 
Power Company from the Middle West JU. 
ties Company? A. $6,613,381.91. , 

Q. The sales price was how much? A, 
$12,438,900, y on 

Q. Which gave the Middle West Utilities 
Company a gross book profit of how muéli 
A. $5,585,518.09. 

Q. From this gross book profit the 


| ( 
West Utilities Company deducted items total: 


| ing $2,808,803.04, did it not? A: That ‘is 
| right. ae 
% Made up of a contribution to the 


tional Electric Power Company made in 

$680,000? A. Yes. ate 
Q. Services of Harry Reed, $4,000? A. Yes. 
Q. And book loss which the Middle West 

Utilities Company took on s juent 

of Southwestern Power & Light Comp 

stock to the Southwestern Utilities Com! 

in August, 1928, of $2,124,803,04; is that, r 

A. That is correct. : 
Q. The sales price as already stated. was 

| $12.438.900; is that right? A. Yes. 2 
Q. Which gave Middle West Utilities 

pany a gross book profit of $5,825,518.09? 


Yes. 
“oil 


Publication of ex : 
11, 


ts from trans’: 
t of testimon: be continued ~ 


e issue of Feb, 
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Financial Stability . 1. 4. 


Mayor Explains Program Which Is Placing 
City on Cash Basis, Has Reduced Taxes, Is 
Retiring Bonds and Creating Surplus 


By DANIEL W. HOAN 
Mayor, City of Milwaukee, Wis. 


ETTERS come to me each day from city 
L officials and others interested in munici- 

pal government asking in substance: — 

“How do you manage to run a large in- 
dustrial metropolis with a tax rate below 
the average of large United States cities, 
with $1,000,000 balances in the bank, with 
an amortization fund, already exceeding $30,- 
000,000, which is designed ultimately to wipe 
out the city’s bonded debt, with most of the 
departments converted from a noncash té 
to'a cash basis, and with a record for ad- 
ministrative efficiency and socialized munici- 
pal services unequaled by any other city? 

++ 

“Why is it that meny Milwaukee prop- 
erty owners pay their taxes in advance and 
draw 2 per cent interest on their money, 
while other cities, like Chicago, have diffi- 
culty in getting their people to pay even a 
part of their back taxes by buying ‘tax antici- 
pation certificates?’ ” 

The answer to these questions must be 
sought in Milwaukee's financial program. It 
was not put into effect over night, or by the 
stroke of some magic wand. Jt has been made 
possible by a gradual process extending over 
a period of 20 years. What Milwaukee has 
done in putting its financial housekeeping 
in order can be done by every other large 
city—if it has the will to do so. 

To simplify matters one must first under- 
stand. the bad practices which prevail in 
order to appreciate the significance of rem- 
edies. One of the principal curses is the 
habit of borrowing. While the issuance of 
bonds for major projects of long life can not 
at present be wholly eliminated, it is coward- 
ice for public officials to indulge in, and 
wrong for the people to demand, that a 
municipal. government continue to borrow, 
borrow, borrow, thereby multiplying its inter- 
est expense, when honesty and prudence 
should require the levying of sufficient taxes 
to. meet a given expense. 

Let us illustrate this by picturing as an 
analogy a private business poorly managed. 
This is not unusual since all but 5 per cent 
of all ventures in business are failures. Let 
us suppose we are operating a hotel and dis- 
covered that in October the receipts for the 
year were much less than the actual disburse- 
ments during the period. 

Let us say that we rushed to the bank 
and borrowed the amount needed to make 
up the loss and pay an interest rate of 6 
per cent on the loan. This interest payment 
would not only be a dead loss to the business 
but would only aggravate the problem by in- 
creasing the annual deficiency. 

Let us discuss another bad practice. Sup- 
pose the best two months’ business occurred 
during the months of January and February. 
During this time a considerable surplus of 
cash was accumulated. Assuming that we 
deposit this surplus money in the bank to 
draw but 2 per cent when we could judi- 
ciously buy short-term United States bonds 
or safe municipal securities and earn 4 per 
cent interest. It is plain that the manage- 
ment of the hotel would lose in its annual 
receipts the difference between the 2 per 
cent and the 4 per cent rates of interest. 

It must be easy to understand that in the 
first example the business will be piling up 
trouble by increasing its interest expense at 
the bank and losing an opportunity of in- 
creasing its. revenue. In the last example 
he will lose interest money which should be 
earned, - ) 

++ 

Every banker or stockholder in a bank 
knows that this practice is indulged in uni- 
versally by cities; that it is detrimental to 
the best interests of the community although 
profitable to the bank. Still he makes no 
move to rectify the practice. The trouble is 
that his local patriotism is at war with his 
pocketbook. 

We will pass on to another problem. 
Imagine that the floors in the hotel were 
worn and needed replacement about every 
six or seven years much as street pavement 
needs to be relaid. Since the hotel’s receipts 
-are not adequate to pay for this replacement, 
the manager slaps on a mortgage to pay for 
the alteration and adds a second, third and 
fourth, etc., mortgage every seven-year pé- 
riod when the floors or other similar replace- 
ments must be made. 

Surely the normal mind can grasp the fact 
that the added interest charges accumulated 
by such mortgaging or bonding the premises 
as the case may be, will rapidly increase the 
loss to the business and even drive it along 
the road toward final bankruptcy. 

Such is the case with municipalities issuing 
bonds for recurring expenseS such as the 
dredging of rivers, the laying of pavements 
and similar ones that shoulc be paid for out 


Enforcing Reports 


of Casualty 
Accidents 


By 
Morgan T. Ryan 
Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Commonwealth of 
Masachusetts 


E Massachusetts motor vehicle law re- 

quires that operators involved in acci- 

dents in which anyone is killed or in- 
jured shall report in writing to the Regis- 
trar forthwith, on special blanks provided 
by. the Registry. “Forthwith” means with- 
out delay or as soon as possible. 

During the height of the Summer motor- 
ing season, there are from 36 to 50 operators 
every day involved in accidents who do not 
report to the Registry. This neglect can no 
longer be tolerated. Acting under authority 
of the motor vehicle law, I am now suspend- 
ing the licenses of all vuperators not com- 
plying, with this requirement of the statute. 

Hereafter, in the cases of operators known 
to have ‘been involved in personal injury 
accidents, a reasonable time will be allowed 
them to make their reports. Then the li- 
censes of those who do not report promptly, 
after due notice, will be suspended for vary- 
ing periods. 


o=wrT 


of cash tax receipts each year instead of out 
of bond issues which drive the city into debt 
and increase its interest charges. 

Let us say that the hdtel needs painting 
or the rehabilitation of some department and 
a contract is let for the purpose. Imagine 
the manager issuing notes to the contractor 
in payment for his work. Again would the 
interest burden increase. It is quite a uni- 
versal practice for municipalities to issue such 
paper, which is usually called certificates of 
indebtedness bearing 6 per cent or more in- 
terest, in payment for work. 

Again the financial headache of the munici- 
pality increases. Such poor financing not 
only adds to our interest burden, but, be- 
cause of the poor credit, induces the con- 
tractor to charge more or bid higher for the 
work required. Further illustrations are 
needless to prove that such a private busi- 
ness must ultimately pass into bankruptcy 
and complete collapse. 


++ 


In the City of Milwaukee, prior to 1910, 
such was the picture. The government in- 
dulged in all the practices above indicated. 
The tax rate, indeed, for a time was kept low 
but the agony of municipal management in- 
creased until finally every fund in the city 
was depleted. “ 

The fire and police pension funds were 
bankrupt to the tune of $2,000,000; there 
were insufficient funds in the budget to op- 
erate the city; there was a shortage of nine 
schoolhouses; bridges and streets were in 
disrepair; no playgrounds for the children. 
In brief, much the same conditions pre- 
vailed.as now face every other large city. 

The first step taken to put Milwaukee on 
@ sound financial basis was to check the 
borrowing habit. The second step was to 
stop issuing bonds for the annual dredging 
of the rivers and similar recurring expenses. 
In place of bonds, in both instances, the city 
levied a cash tax to meet these bills and thus 
began the task of checking the mounting debt 
burden. 

So that this added tax would not be too 
great a hardship it became necessary to ef- 
fect certain economies. Among these was 
the establishment of a scientific budget Sys- 
tem. Under this plan the city officials must 
estimate for the oncoming year the amounts 
of moneys needed to operate their depart- 
ments. 

The Board of Estimates compares the thou- 
sands of items with the amounts spent the 
previous year. It reduces those estimates and 
finally adopts the budget. Thereupon a tax 
rate is fixed to collect the moneys needed to 
operate the city for a year. 


++ 


Under this plan not only was every en- 
deavor made to check city expenditures where 
possible without eliminating desirable serv- 
ices but it henceforth became impossible to 
operate the city with a deficit. The money 
was collected as provided in the budget and 
no department could expend more than the 
budget appropriation. As a result instead 
of an annual deficit each year as had been 
the case, we have since wound up every 
year with a surplus. 

A Bureau of Economy and Efficiency was 
established to make a survey of all city de- 
partments, institute modern cost and ac- 
counting Systems, correlate the work of va- 
rious functionaries, eliminate duplication and 
place the city government on a sound busi- 
ness basis. The activity of this Bureau not 
only resulted in considerable economies but 
laid the groundwork for subsesquent reforms 
in municipal practice and precedure. 

To effect further savings we created a cen- 
tralized purchasing agency. By systematizing 
the buying and by purchasing in major quan- 
tities through one bureau, a saving esti- 
mated conservatively at 10 per cent on mate- 
rials and supplies was effected. These sav- 
ings enable us to plug other holes in our 
old policies of creating deficits. 

A huge hole in the city’s cash had been 
created by the annual losses due to those 
who, through bankruptcy, moving, etc., had 
and were failing to pay their personal prop- 
erty taxes. To meet this and to make up 
for accumulated losses from this source since 
the city was founded, we provided for an 
additional small annual tax. 

AS time went on it became apparent that 
it would be advisable to put the various de- 
partments on a cash basis. Consequently, an 
additional measure was enacted to provide 
for an annual tax that would accumulate 
funds for this purpose. Thereafter, one by 
one, we could add departments for which the 
cash was collected on Jan. 1 that was to be 
spent in operating these departments dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 


+ + 


Year by year we have been placing one 
department after another on a cash basis 
until today over three-fourths of our city 
departments will be so financed. In other 
words, Over a period of years we have not 
only been able to wipe out the financial defi- 
cits of the past but to accumulate funds an- 
nually to place Milwaukee further and fur- 
ther on a cash basis. 

One result that accrued from this annual 
increase in the amount of cash available to 
operate the city was the fact that as years 
passed we were able to pay cash for our pur- 
chase of materials, thereby taking advantage 
of the cash discount which comes from 
prompt payment. Approximately $40,000 
each year is now realized from this source, 
more than enough to finance the Purchasing 
Department. 

With the increasing cash in the treasury 
another splendid step was accomplished. We 
were gradually able to pay our contractors 
for their public work in cash thereby elimi- 
nating the old system of issuing certificates 
of indebtedness drawing interest. For the 
past several years all our contract work has 
been paid for when completed and the in- 
terest burden from the issuance of debt cer- 
tificates has been entirely eliminated. 

A final problem which faced us was: What 
to do with the bonded debt. All cities are 
staggering under this load. To solve this 
problem a plan was worked out that is unique 
among the cities of the wor'd. A plan called 
the amortization fund was devised, ,which 
will within the next 30 years be sufficiently 
large to pay off all our public debt. When 


‘Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PLACING AGENCIES ABROAD 
FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 


Aid Given by Bureau of F oreign and Domestic Commerce 
In Obtaining Foreign Representation for Exporters 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By A. W. CHILDS 


Chief, Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Childs concludes his discussion of the services 
rendered by the Automotive Division to those interested in the automotive trade 
overseas, begun in the issue of Feb. 8 and 9. 


NE very important branch of the 
QO service of the Autcmotive Division 

of the Department of Commerce 
consists of a specially drawn-up form 
“Application for Assistance in Securing 
Dealer, Distributor, or Indent Agent.” An 
American exporter who desires foreign 
representation in a given country fills in 
one of these forms, including full in- 
formation on the firm itself and the 
product, and attaching catalogues and 
price lists. 


All of this eunteta’ts then sent to our 
foreign representative who procures rep- 
resentation for the firm in question. 
After making a detailed investigation, 
the foreign representative renders a com- 
plete report indicating which firm or 
firms he believes best able to handle the 
American firm’s product. 

Periodically the various foreign repre- 
sentatives return to the United States 
and are sent on itinera:y to the various 
industrial.centers of the country for con- 
tact and in order to discuss and advise 
concerning problems in their respective 
territories. Frequently, the Chief of the 
Automotive Division holds conferences in 
Washington, or some convenient point, 
for a discussion of certain important 
matters pertaining to foreign and do- 
mestic trade. 


+ 

Not all questions: submaltted to the 
Automotive Division can be disposed of 
by that Division alone; if additional in- 
formation is desired it is frequently 
necessary to refer the matter to other 
commodity or technical divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, such as, for example, the Rubber 
Division, the Machinery Division, For- 
eign Tariffs, etc—all operating on the 
same general lines. 


Foreign trade, while of paramount im- 
portance, is not the sole concern of the 
Automotive Division. The domestic phase 
is not overlooked and will no doubt be 
expanded in the future. Only recently 
a survey of the present United States 
market for automobiles was undertaken 
and ntany valuable facts discovered for 
the benefit of automobile producers. 

+ + 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, through its Automotive Divi- 
sion, is doing everything practicable to 
assist its industry in developing foreign 
markets, and regards it a matter of 
great concern that all manufacturers or 
individuals acquaint themselves with the 
services of the Division and utilize the 
resources now available. Moreover, new 
services are constantly being added while 
the established ones are being improved 
and revised in line with the everchang- 
ing conditions im the trade. 

+ + 

It should be emphasized, in this con- 
nection, that the Bureau's representatives 
have access in foreign countries to data 
which the representative of a particular 
firm might find it difficult to obtain. 
Many exporters have their own staffs in 
various important centers and receive 
regular reports from them, yet numerous 
cases have been reported ‘where Bureau 
men, by reason of their official stand- 
ing and unbiased attitude, have obtained, 
with permission discreetly to disseminate, 
the very information desired by a pri- 
vate commercial representative. Then, of 
course, no firm finds it practicable to 
maintain representatives in the smaller 
and more remote sections of the world. 
The 1,200 American Government oversea 
representatives, however, cover or are in 
touch with practically every section of 
the world, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb. 11, George B. Bell, Chief, Agricultural Implements Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will tell of the 
relationship of the Division to the American farm equipment industry. 


Advice on Timberland Extension 


Aid to Tree Planters in Pennsylvania 
By CHARLES R. MEEK 


Chief, Bureau of Extension, Department of Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


LMOST daily, advice is sought from the 

Bureau of Extension, district foresters 

and other foresters in the employ of the 
Department, in connection with forest tree 
planting. When giving advice we try to keep 
in mind a few common sense rules that the 
tree planter should follow in ordering his 
trees and arranging for planting. 

First and foremost, of course, is the fact 
that the law specifies just what the Depaft- 
ment may do and may not do in the selling 
of little trees. The Department, however, 
has some discretion in drawing up the agree- 
ment on the back of the application blank. 

The law prohibits selling shade and orna- 
mental trees for planting.on “private land.” 
All land is “private land,” no matter whether 
owned by a hospital, city or town, under this 
definition, except land owned by the Com- 
monwealth itself, the Federal Government 
and the public school system. 

The State has no right to compete. with 
private business by underselling it, and driv- 
ing it out of existence. Private enterprise 
is essential to the life of the. State. The 
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that time arrives fully $8 a $1,000 in the re- 
duction of the tax rate will be achieved. : 

Since I have been mayor perhaps 1,000 in- 
quiries have come to this office inquiring how 
this is possible. From where did the money 
come for the establishment of this fund? 
The answer is as follows: 

In all cities including Milwaukee it is the 
habit of depositing the city’s moneys re- 
ceived at tax-paying time in the hanks. For 
these moneys the city would receive 2 per 
cent interest or less annually from the banks. 

A proposal was introduced that the city be 
authorized and the treasurer directed to in- 
vest part of these funds in either United 
States or good municipal bonds drawing 
from 3 to 5 per cent interest. Under this 
plan the city’s interest moneys enormously 
increased. The difference between 2 and 
4 per cent interest on millions of dollars of 
money even for short periods amounts to 
considerable sums. 

After these interest moneys began to ac- 
cumulate a law was prepared and introduced 
into the State Legislature providing that one- 
third of all interest earned on city funds, and 
the interest on deferred installments on street 
improvement assessments must be set aside 
and preserved in what is called an amortiza- 
tion fund, these moneys to be invested in 
city bonds. Thus the fund is increased an- 
nually and is drawing compound iterest. 

The fund has already exceeded the $3,- 
600,000 mark and is growing each year at 
a remarkable pace. I have heard of no city 
in the world that has taken this or a Similar 
step to wipe out the curse of its bonded in- 
debtedness. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Milwaukee is envied by other cities for 
this achievement. 

We have not taken the time to compute 
when the savings from the new policies be- 
gan to equal the added tax except to say that 
for several years our annual saving amounted 
to from two to three times the cost. 


commercial nursery selling shade and orna- 
mental trees is such an enterprise. 

The State itself grows and sells little trees 
for reforestation only, and sells them below 
cost. The agreement on the back of the ap- 
plication, drawn up in accordance with the 
law, is to insure that the trees will be used 
for reforestation purposes only, and will not 
eventually be sold in competition with com- 
mercial nursery grown stock. 


Not all land is in need of planting. There 
are sO many acres of idle lands in need of 
tree planting that most people can plant to 
advantage somewhere without reforesting 
areas where tree planting is not practical. 
Occasionally, some one is carried away with 
the idea of reforestation, and wants to do 
something that is impractical. 


Two years ago three men from a water 
company came into the Harrisburg office 
stating that they were interested in the re- 
forestation of 1,400 acres of land on, a water- 
shed, and wanted to buy the seedlings. Con- 
versation soon developed the fact that this 
land was already covered with a very young 
natural growth of valuable trees and seedlings 
planted in among these, on account of shade, 
would not have a chance of survival. 

Again, land may be of such high value that 
it is not practical to reforest it except where 
the owner wants to grow a forest regardless 
of expense. In practical reforestation the 
total costs must be kept very low, or grow- 
ing timber will not be profitable, and one of 
these costs is the value of the land. 

We act with considerable care before ad- 
vising a farmer or. other timberland owner 
to underplant. Where underplanting is to 
be done, the light requirements of the various 
species should be very carefully considered. 
It is a safe rule to follow, first, that all trees 
require sunlight in order to thrive satisfac- 
torily and to make maximum growth. Sec- 
ond, that white pine will stand a little shade 
and maintain life, while Norway spruce and 
hemlock will stand a little more shade, al- 
though they will not make much progress 
in growth. In general, the other trees re- 
quire plenty of sunlight. It is admitted that 
there are some exceptions to these rules, but 
they are good rules for most planters to 
follow. 

The quality of the soil must be taken into 
account. It must be remembered that some 
trees, which ordinarily do well on a certain 
soil, such as black locust on poor soil, are 
subject to certain diseases which seem to be 
more easily resisted, when the trees are 
planted on better soil. The black locust on 
good soil may be able to resist the locust 
borer and make a satisfactory yield, while on 
poor soil, on which it thrives also, it might be 
ruined. Again, it is almost useless to ad- 
vise the planting of walnut and Norway 
spruce on any but good soils. 

Trees of almost all kinds are subject to 
diseases. The important thing to remember, 
however, is to plant the kind of trees on a 

* site where they can resist the disease, and 
to mix the species. In planning the mix- 
ture attention must be paid to the rapidity 
of growth and light requirements. The place 
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YEARLY INDEX PAGE 2796 


JAMES K. POLK 


President of the United States 1845-1849 
“Under no other system of government hgs reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to com- 
bat error.” : 


TODAY’S PAGE 10 


Prospects of Gold-lode Mining 


in California +» 5 16 14 144 44 


While Placer Deposits Are Practically Ex- 
hausted, Says State Minerologist, Quartz 
Veins Await Discovery and Development 


By WALTER W. BRADLEY 


Minerologist, State of California 


LTHOUGH mining in the thought of the 
A average layman means gold mining, yet 

in California it means much more than 
that. It means oul, natural gas, silver, cop- 
per, cement, building stone, brick and pot- 
tery clays, potash, borax, sait. mineral water, 
and a host of other mineral substances, with 
industrial and commercial applications. 

The remarkable number and diversity of 
California’s mineral products constitute one 
of this State’s most valuable assets today 
and for the future. The goid in her stream 
beds and mountains was responsible for: her 
birth both economically and politically as a 
member of the family of States composing 
these United States of ours. 

The many millions of dollars’ worth of the 
yellow metal brought to light in those early 
years were the accumulations in the surface 
stream gravels by Nature’s concentrating 
processes over a period of millions of years. 
It took the thousands of men therein en- 
gaged but a few brief years not only. to 
“skim the cream” of those rich surface con- 
centrations, but to get some of the milk as 
well. What is left of the “milk” are the 
buried, ancient river channels, some of them 
under several hundred fect of later lava 
flows, and which have, been variously esti- 
mated to contain upwards of $600,000,000 in 
gold. 


+ 

The placer accumulations having been 
largely skimmed off, the future of the gold 
mining industry in California lies in the deep 
quartz lodes and in the by-product recovery 
of the yellow metal from copper, lead, silver 
and zinc ores. The latter has by no means 
been insignificant in the past, although at 
present at an ebb stage, due to the low prices 
prevailing for silver and the base metals. 
Some of California's copper ores in’ particu- 
lar, and in a lesser measure some lead ores, 
carry notable gold values which are recov- 
ered during the refining of the base metals. 

As a natural sequence to the finding of gold 
in the stream gravels, search was early be- 
gun for the veins, or the “Mother Lode” as 
the old timers called them, which were the 
source of the placer gold grains and nug- 
gets. In all of the gold-yielding districts of 
consequence in the State, these searches 
were rewarded by the finding of quartz veins 
and lodes which proved profitable to mine 
and treat for the precious-metal contents. 

The so-called “Mother Lode” belt, which 
extends in a general northwesterly direction 
from Mariposa County to El Dorado County, 
is not a single lode or even a series of con- 
nected veins, but a strongly ‘persistent belt 
a mile or two wide characterized by large 
quartz veins, more or less parallel, but dis- 
continuous, and for the most part with mod- 
erate to low-grade ore values, though high- 
grade shoots occur here and there. 

Other important gold-lode districts have 
been developed in the Nevada-Sierra-Plumas 
counties areas, in the Shasta-Trinity-Siskiyou 
region of the northwest corner, and in the 
south in the desert sections of Kern, San 
Bernardino, Inyo, San Diego, and Imperial 
counties, as well as a number of other coun- 
ties, such as Fresno, Madera, Placer, and 
Mono, In all, at least 40 of California’s 58 
counties have contributed at one time or 
another. 

We feel altogether safe in predicting that 
the end for gold in California is not yet, nor 
even in sight. There are thousands of veins 
and localities where explorations have been 
made only at shallow depths—the surface is 
hardly more than scratched. 

++ 

As examples of what has been found at 
depth, the Argonaut and Kennedy mines on 
the Mother Lode in Amador County are both 
at vertical depths approximating one mile 
and still yielding profitable values. At Grass 
Valley, the North Star and Empire veins are 
being mined below 8,000 and 7,000 feet, re- 
spectively, on the dip. 

These and other deep mines have passed 
through lean zones on the way down, but 


of some species in mixture is open to ques- 
tion and the answer is not yet available. An 
attempt, however, is made to give the best 
advice possible. 

Spacing in plantations is still a’ debatable 
question. It is believed, however, that in most 
instances, close spacing will. give more satis- 
factory results earlier in the life of the 
plantation than will wide spacing. Close 
spacing would be five to six feet or less and 
wide spacing seven to eight feet or more. 
Where only a few acres are to be planted by 
the average farmer who will probably never 
reinforce the plantation, there is no reason 
why five-foot spacing should not be used, 
planting at the rate of about 1,500 trees to 
the acre, especially where there is little or 
no extra labor to be hired. On larger plan- 
tations where the labor costs enter seriously, 
six-foot spacing or the use of about 1,000 
trees to the acre is advisable and should give 
satisfactory results. 

Consequently, it is difficult to determine 
when a crop of a certain, species will mature 
unless the site quality is known. 

++ 

It should be remembered that~the' tse of 
foreign trees on a large scale has more or 
less fallen into disfavor, except in the case 
of Norway spruce which has been grown so 
long in this country that we know pretty 
well what to expect of it. In the case of 
Scotch pine we find the public enthusiastic 
about it because of its rapid growth, hardi- 
ness, and adaptability to poorer soils. It is 
believed, however, that it is inadvisable to 
plant too much of it when we have avail- 
able native trees, such as pitch pine, which 
are as satisfactory, about which more is 
known, and which are able to resist preva- 
lent pests. 

When it comes to reforestation in old 
fields, ordinarily the seedlings sold by the De- 
partment are large enough and _ strong 
enough to give satisfactory results. There 
are places, however, where the weed growth 
or other conditions are so adverse that trans- 
plants would be more suitable. For such 
planting the extra sturdy trees are worth the 
difference in price, and transplants should 
be selected. In all such plantings particular 
care should be used in leaving a bare space 
about each tree by peeling back the sod in 
order to relieve root competition. 


the faith, persistence, and courage to spend 
money in deeper explorations were rewarded 
by the finding of more, or other, shoots of 
value. It is not unreasonable to expect that 
similar rewards await the efforts of men with 
capital, energy, and courage to make the 
necessary and deeper explovations. 

The present is a propitious time for those 
who would mine gold. Although the United 
States may have at present in her vaults 
more than her proportionate share of the 
world’s gold stocks, there is a world-wide 
— for a continued production of more new 
gold. i 


+ + 


With production of other minerals and 
metals curtailed owing to low prices and ad- 
verse economic conditions, the position of gold 
is relatively better today than it has been 
at any time since the World War upset. the 
economic balance of industry and finance. 
There is no overproduction of gold. 

The effect of overproduction in oil, copper, 
lead, silver, and many agricultural items is 
recognized as having played a no insignifi- 
ant part in the world’s present-day economic 
troubles. President Hoover, in a recent mes- 
sage to Congress, among other things recom- 
mended inquiry into the economic action of 
the anti-trust law upon natural resource in- 
dustries where destructive competition pro- 
duces waste and invokes hardship upon both 
operators and workers. Nor has California 
been immune. 

It has been particularly true in the petro- 
leum and natural gas business. These as 
well as others of her mineral industries have 
suffered and are now under curtailment due 
to lack of markets and to !ow prices. Tech- 
nological efficiency and low unit-cost opera- 
tions have advanced quantity production to 
the point where attention must now be given 


7 development of markets and expansion of 
ses. 


++ 
The future for California, however, is far 
from being without hope. The diversity of 
her resources, both metallic and nonmetallic, 
has been referred to in the opening para- 
graph above. These potential deposits are 
here, in the ground, awaiting favorable eco- 


nomic conditions for their exploitati 
utilization. eT 


Ohio Machinery 
for Honest 
Elections 


By 
Clarence J. Brown 
Secretary of State, 
State of Ohio 


Orr has, I believe, one of the best codes 
of election laws in existence. These 
; laws did not become realities and entities 
in a magical sort of way, but represent the 
slow development of years of practice and 
experience. 

The great political parties of today have 
been factors in bringing about purer politics 
and cleaner elections. Party rules have be- 
come State laws and party committees now 
assume the dignity of public officials, are 
chosen in our primary elections, and have 
their duties prescribed by law. 

One of the duties of the party executive 
committee of each county is to recommend to 
the Secretary of State qualified electors for 
appointment as members of the county board 
of elections. These boards are composed of 
four members and are bipartisan in char- 
acter. One Republican and one Democrat are 
appointed on March 1 in the even-numbered 
years. 

This is to be a busy year, not only in the 
Department of Elections in the office of the 
Secretary of State, but also with the county 
boards throughout the State. Candidates are 
now preparing to file their declarations of 
candidacy, the final filing date for which is 
March 11. 

There are 34 offices for which pominations 
will be sought in the primary this year. In 
Hamilton County (Cincinnati), the ballot of 
either party will contain the names of ap- 
proximately 325 candidates seeking nomina- 
tion. In Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) it will 
contain nearly 500 names. In these instances, 
from 200 to 300 of these names will be of 
qandidates for the office of celegate or alter- 
nate to the State conventions of the parties. 
Others whose names will appear on the pri- 
mary ballots are for the elective officials 
of the State and the counties, members of 
Congress, the State Legislature, and candi- 
dates and alternates to the national con- 
ventions. At the same time, the electors 
will have the opportunity to express their 
preference for a candidate for the offices of 
president and vice president of the United 
States. 

The Secretary of State is\ designated by 
statute as the chief election officer of the 
State and as such, he is the commander-in- 
chief on election day, of an army of 60,000 
busy election officials. 

The primary in Ohio this year is the first 
of its character ever held in the State due 
to the fact that it combines the presidential 
preference and State primaries heretofore 
held in April and August, respectively, in 
presidential election years. We will, there- 
fore, this year have but the one primary, and 
it will pe held S: May 10. This will result 
in a saving in election. expenses o 
Seen een penses of about 

Incidentally, it may be interesting to know 
that in 1930, the total expense in connection 
with the conduct of elections in Ohio ‘was 
$2,859,312.80, but about $250,000 of this 
amount was invested in permanent equip- 
ment, chiefly for permanent registration of 
electors, which also is a feature of the new 
election code of Ohio. 

The system of permanent registration of 
electors established in all cities of 16,000 
population or more, is a system all our own. 
Much thought and work was expended in 
perfecting all its details prior to putting the 
plan into operation and it has so far met 
all demands made upon it. 
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